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TaI-GAA 
M Wied CWAas Mat 


M AAT MAIS Wat 
23 faarax, 1918-25 AS, 2014 


wg mada Wa H aftes varn sf 
ST Wats Wheat Hr feat 25 Az, 
2014 Ol Wath F Hea St WAT | FS 96 
ay & X) aa-aRa HAT Se Whaat 
a & a a Yard F 1 de wad GH a 


AIT TA F | 


feat 23 TAFE, 1918 Hl HeaTeT H UVSaT A TH 
Weed ot ar freaet-steast 4 et aa & Gera a Tar 1938 4 
aae-srar & aT ar Madan st Trad off A cet ag 
Pemisve gH ter we at ati set set ae APT FH 
WHIM FTI Wl AT Aa TASY gio Hwa 
afara estat (1889-1940) & ah F as sk Ga WAT 
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at WoT ct | Sto Sstae S AerHIA H Te Ht hae A UH 
mata & er A aa F aha areas Pratt ge ax af 1 Sto 
SS H MIT H Ie 1940 H That GH Hl APTA H STE 
areas & Ua & Hart AH dis feadia cen fofae F a aT 
aaa Frat | et Te Aaa TASS aT ATT 
Aaa MasasHe (1906-1973) HT Ahan GA H Te 
That ot + ST h War H wT A HS HA Hr Pagal fear sie 
1942 H 4a h Tah FA | 


at altereat ar Peed Hed BU aact ott + asi to 
aMeaea SAAT (1916-1968), Heat ferent avast, rat fs 
WTS (1921-2005), aeer ava fee fora sik 
Teh eaaacnl ar Pater Het A otrehh spree Prey | eit 
Thad al aa h age aaah Yo user fs (TT Fan) 
(1922-2003) & ae fer at F fee srt ar Aka AT yet 
Bat | 1942 F 1951 deh SM 4 Ga-ae al fae St SH TT 
1954 Ff ft Whaat WaAS AT WT] 1955 F 1958 AH Bsa H 
HEH BAX 1956 F 1973 aH feet F At sey Para apt aa 
at | Bae (1975-77) F SAH Hex APTA LET | ALANA, 
Ferplae sit faa ar HA CeaAarel Alo That wl Ue ae fhe 
ay 1978 H SAAS H FAT AH WA Tet TS FS-GIAT Fa H 
BT A HE HUT | 


ay 1998 Th 80 Fat ON HT Fh Al Mat H MAN AF 
ag ag tart ets fear at! dedi Ga a aaa a ae aT 
Tasha HA A SS AM HT AT | aT St gava-aseH feewt Sry 
wit ah | safer Se citenfed Wart (eA) F FRH-THTT 
apr atferct Pear | Sa SRT SrVly 125 Fetal Wenner Hear | 
Fah fad saga AAR Hr set fea, eacnt S ae 
AX TE aT BI SS FARA HC Fetal aT ST et GS 
1 Head G ates feat F A wero-aa aa Heaters “a 
yar? He te 41 US ged, Had, Peo, sages 
Aaa trad oft oteas feat ta ara Cafrat IS Hed WI 
Akad ANd sited Chest ASA-ITRA ATT Tat GAT 
PIT We SS eRe STAT HEAT | 


TWA, Gio wie wr, sera eH [sth 19 (2), 


fase, rrp 5116, Stat AT 2014], Yo 199-208, ISSN 0974-3065, 


ated anda sftera sae ae, Ta fect 


Wrett Ura F ulew—-wia F Fe ua 


WLAAT TAT SATA ATA A 
Wo Usa Trt BOTT * 


wa drafts Harsh at aif st 
te at draftre urd Hare art 
HT Bl Sst Ae S| Taal ATT 
F ae faféc @, fram oot 4 eT 
ol ARVO St A Aa a oct 
al Aah Hed Hl Aas Steal H ALATA HT Sta =z | 


We Sl ora Hasit F ata gra ar as, fetaetha 
mH fran, afta (Theseus) Ol Tat Al MASS BA H fey, 
aarrtarget site a CATT UR, Tees, Ha sae eA 
araqa-efte saga 81 Sa ya at site sire & 
TAPS Veil Hl LATS Het H AST Sth S| 

Hee-Fereat 4 afta Gerst (Centaur), yer 
uste-uleHt bl lhe Wl (Grasshopper), statet 
(Appolo), 844 (Cadmus), Waa (Zeus), Uae 
(Pierian Muses), HHT (Cecrops), S*Hls (Delphoi) TAT 
elas (Autochthons) faam a eet aa x, at 
Wep-Siters H Sete , aTeta F eel F | 


fagrit @ ate : stHefiaa (Erectheus) wh 
frechra ties art 8, forth frre ¥ gfras (Iliad) # atete & 
fe Fa WoT Sl Saks sawyer yest S se at sie saa 


* yd grb, dace, dat fasafaenca, cate, gu; 
aed, ‘fase’, Aras : Tas’, Wa HST TH AT, 
gaat art, Harate-224 001 (SoYo); qwure : 
05278-240176; WATT : 09838382420; gaa : 


rajeevranjan.fzd@gmail.com 
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Meroe Ute +t feat, AM Sah Sq Uh Alrat FT 
Pater peat rar at fered eat Cellar a ares seent AT GOT 
uta A at ort at) areata + wae Herat ga wada-feact 
Re & Afeex A ST Tar Bike WHAT aS VT St 
SHAT AT | 


wae Ht ay qa aaa © aa warata F 
yaa & fase y aresasrerr a ferat &— ‘wee Gara ef AT, 
4 fet at, + Ut Mt, ge sire F gator Hea teat a; 
Taare T F yet Gat at wat Het TS zs | 


wad: ae afasa ate STAMOS 
aa (ta), fra a aaa an & set are ht, ae Ear 
THAT A AI Th AMT AT SAT HIT ScHetlaa FH 
aay A ofr at at sae, treat F aie wars 
& densa at site S1 Sat TAs Hl AIHA H BRT 
ude wedi art A act at staeiae at aaa 
(Erecthidae) Hd & l 


Wrast H-mer ws shed & sea UsAs 
Wrtc (Edward Pococke) at sae @ fee ‘Stqeftare’ 
qe ¥th-oe (Erec-Deus) HT Tet Hea & Wt tH FT 
tat ot dar aracufatafer ar) set sere ‘Sa-aqa’ 
(Erecthanus) 1&% St & Aa aege-S AA Tat S PTE 
OT | SteH-ea, Ufeear A ahr eT wteaer cea geet a 

Gaps Gaka b Aedes + Saw (Unuk), 
foraat defsaa (Chaldeans) th (Erek) aeel-feg ATT F 
‘elf’ (Hanuk) an aefaa Ft Sa ‘Sate’ (Enoch) at @ 
eye fear wars, Teac: Aaerar & PT wet | BAG 
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feaat ‘armgr’ (Lagash) aah tet & afsas fea “ara 
(Warka) Ath €a & I’ 

ae vt aera & fe ta-ates 4 aftta ‘sta-efrae’ 
TTA Galfer TU, Wr FARA H Mah ATT (2500 Foo), 
foracet qarar at feft 4 agrees (Gishax) aerat Set 
(Issax) @ ATS Bae hat Tas HT lS FMT VET Sy, 
at SMA Wes TH H WA H Sq Wea H ules aa ae 
art afer eater ae fear et) ae Aer sta GARG 
ydadt ao Prerera, forrest ger se aT Hl AT He 
ART WAM (Gamesh) Ht Sate F feqiact fear wat at, 
(Ferar-1) Sit feettgraat site treat & Seregferer ar Uirerhern 
Uicrar a, fortes Grew al weiter ect atet fates ators F 
TEAS, Hl Mt Ail TATA TT eT Vt 

Shel Fala (Haya-Budhos) seat H-gert 
(Bheene-Budan) at Wi-eraha (P'Hayakes) & ary Z| 
sot waa & afaat al wrfaar (Phonecia) aie esaesat 
(Hiberina) Ht Fart Ht AA Hat S | 


shale (Erec-than-us) Heat Sty-3y ar aTat 
fea AT HT TATA Mave aT | Ales Se Faret aftare 
OT CHS HT A TATA RAK AT, SAT FAST aT 


Sal WHI HeeoTa (Lykurgus), Sit Uefa or ferent 
awl A, & Yast & fava # wat aed eu wise shrerane 
Te H ATA ‘“AHeTa H YT Sas (Abron) + stHfast 
(Erectheion) @ Wet UH acre Ue feran at fee Sftheeta ar 
Ur Stmaae a, a oferta a 

THATS AG Bl HMAT Hl AMT AA BT GAT 
Hitt saereared at TS Geet a aT Pea Baa 
AAT AT Yas H AT Hl AW APT H AAT AIS HT 
WA AT ST HT STAT HUTT | 

aed 4 HHUA AT SYST THT 
aK (Logurh) &t H aes ats TA I Be Bel NH FH 
quiet & | qerat aera: ‘are’ gree ar URaleta les eae 
& am stead gadt aa aad at Raia F 
Gaede S Saeet Ta FH, AMT HT STAT BAT AT |! 

Ua: Steals al Wen-cadt setsat(Poseidon) & 
WIe AAT Wat f1 Ge 'Poseidon-Erectheus' 
(Grfter-eaeiiaa) Het Sater feat Arar AM, AAT SAAT 
Uses F STAT Hl SAH aT | 
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aise’ we ciacd aediat etary a 
'Pose-da-on' Stal 'Po-Se-da-wo-ne' & BT F feral Aa 
OT | We Sa Mes Hl Ca Ud Qara & fava 4 faiyad aT 
a HS HE UAT Hot S HG APT SA Mer HT APT Hr Hat 
SATA BH aS ferary sa ‘re-seeraie’ S eater HET AT 
WaT Het S at SA Hl Sta F BE ‘eT ar aera’ F | 
Tee So AAMT H SAT At FS Bee Mea at Sarat 
Ye eed Set ets, sa fava F aroniag sera s 1 


‘qtisr’ a dat ext (Homer : 800 BCE) & 
area (Oddesey), fas (Pindar : 522-443 BCE) #f 
MATT] AST (Olympian odes), sqegsat (Euripides 
: 480-406 BCE) &t oitt7 (Orestes), sitfas (Publius 
Ovidius Naso : 43 BCE-17/18 CE) &t C44 4erarepirear 
(Metamorphoses), SRA (FIA Wats) HI Bae, TAT 
qaiftaa (Pausanias 110-180 CE) at afd Rreperr 
WE ae (Description of Greece) H afeta 1° 

wee ‘dier’ we aie t— ae Herter 
aso Hr are eeret S; TAT AS Mee Peal H arerates Sy sr 
WF ait S1 sat Set ye edt VAT | aa Sar awl’ 
eee AF areas H earfaat ar fee At er aa ar 1” 

edt Ufsar stat Athene; drat art eat -Ae eft ar 
seat wer He Hae S wT A fae ate AM; ser 
area F ert ar eal-Haet @— Virgin queen of heaven 
e— et seit Z, (Adhene) ait ate aTet F Athene € ATT 
© 1 Sat Ht Sarat wast fea H are Aa H wa A Het I 
Fel Wee Sra H Ae’ (Neith) Tar | WT AS ET Hr 
eat SE” Saat Sa Tere F sit Stet eft 1 aes or, 
Fre Sie eres Tat aL St Hila, SAH TAHT a THT S | 
Tee ct SSM ah eae a, ahs BT sera Po- 
Seidon & at 8 Yernrat F fereara a 

Ucar & sat F ad AHota (Cecrops) Ht Fat 
amet & | gaa fara F sfteracned Hr StaeaIMT TET SAS ET 
@ 1 Ho fla sa enta zo aad S| sfterane sqataaeat 
(Eusebius 263-339 CE) & qa Sq TAS TS Tah UST 
feat ar | Sah frat F BES gtx (Cecrops) Web-ATIT Br AST 
él 


tat (Strabo : 64 BCE-24 CE) 4 Saal BAT 
aeara-aeat & wa H apt (faa-2) | rat At Set es HT 
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—King Gishsax or Issax of Erech, the historical original of Hercules, 
slaying the Lion. From a Sumerian seal of about 2500 B.c., now in 


British Museum. 


King Gishsax or Chaxus of Erech, the Sumerian original oj 
Hercules wrestling witha wild Bull and Lion. From a Sumerian sea) 


of Uruash, son of ‘* The Priest-king of Adab.”’ 


Banks, BB. 303.) 


get (Barbarian) Ht Ao & STAT Sal AMAT AT Nl Te 
Te AM aT Saga & fee Weert Sta Yat Geer tio, 
a afea-aedia vena & 4, ca dre & fata wart F 
eat a, al ‘adv’ (Barbarian) Hed FT| Fa HAA at 
gout 4 fated cet at aaateat at terertiorat ar Arar 
(Sepa AAA Wepa-Aepa) Hl AT AAT TAT | 

Sal H ATA AHS, TAS ST PITT AT, TT 


c. 2500 B.C. (After 


sah Fe HT Vetere Ula ST MAH AT | TS AHS St 
ot, frat Ufearafeat at yor-aied, cad dat gat ab 
Gear & fags H chert far ar gat H BAS eat vet at 
SORT ele A UREN Se at ea sat H AH H UleHrareat 
AI Hl ‘AHS’ (Cecropidae) (AHSIA H Fst) HEHE 
TWafeat Slt I 

faarat or AAT & fee Aare’ rez, foraah faa ¥ 
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Ores Hrap-shrereaaare car wires Se gee aH HATS F 
BENT F TIE FT lt Hl Aha act S; Teta F 'Cecroo-pos' 
ged &, PTA AF HE’ (Cecroo-Pos) aerate tM e | 


FUNA-GS Hl GAT SH SNA Hoo Hl UH 
grat wa Fo arat ert; salt te-afea F GHote oa 
(Hoot) ‘WEHa’ (Guikers) HE TA S, TT AA H Hew at 
HAUT SH TA A set Hoo Hl ewe ar att Vleet 
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al GHOST AT S | SrVl Hoot H WaT A MAH H AAT 
art (fg dead) seareegat & arr sa AS oe area fea 
TAT OT aT Sel at raat fate’ Carians) Hed 1’ 


Ud h Hem at S We F arat ga wat al 
‘HerHatea’ (Autochthons) Heat Fatlera feat Tare |’ 


HoaT Hl MAT H AA St Aad: TeSat H ste 
apt feat MET Br AgaT Al Act H UTA Te UL MTA HAT 
Tel ST | Saal UlH-Siteraaet J ‘Ufssitey’ (Pandions) 
HET S | TAL Hl ASS SAT FT UT H HIT Hrd F lst 
aesat & frre Fit Herta aA-ay Fat STet | 

Set Stal wa ar aferats 600 Zoyo HF AH, 
Saal Salt F wa sera “TPsstite At oeee ae fear ar | 
TAH Ada 386 FoYo Hurd UH sic F ee z, frat 
Ba Sed at aad HA H Sq sa aera H Yule Sr 
WoT HT SAT UIE He H FAT HET WATS | 

oot at eld F oath aA aig SURAT’ 
Aigaean-Sea 7a Ua H GAT sgatada (Aigiale) aka 
I Sl Weal hb at & Wa F gaat Het St Set 
‘qfssiy’ (Pandions 7H at a set War ee z, Wa 
pera B afer art ue wre ar ‘seh? (Delphi) 
ATA CIT | 

Wren-sicteraraent + Aes teat S yer ae Pat a Sy 
HAT ST WAT fraaHts stacy Ast He fear S| 
(Arrian : 92-175 CE) Sit Sit (Pliny : 23-79 CE) 4 ferat 
o— “aa F Raat eat Heel 1 SSA Geta: gat FH 
Ota oaat hl, FEAT Hl AeaH TET HAT AT | SAH STAR 
asar (Pandaea) erafary-pet al Gat at) Seer AT 
aod Tat & Usa H SAT AT | Seer at Ea (Sura seni) 
F WI al ae Gara (Jobares) & ae (AyaT?) at a 
frat eT AT Fat (Methora) ake aerate 
(Kleisobora) (7) a ( 


CMS S FS Ghat GAT AA TA HOT Hl SAHL TTT 
aT SF al sat Ga at aa wiecat a wat at 
Un-siterrart art al wal s, aeast ait 1 We 
HAT STAHAM-HOT H fears F Sah tracy aaa S srfery 
KX Ae Sl ast Ss fH HoT Hat HART WW AHAT H 
wag (325 Zoyo) F 138 Uist ys ea A ae eH UH ST aT 
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HARTA 20 TT HI AM of Al AS AAT 2760+325=3085 Soyo 
Set &, GH AeTAATeA (3102 Foyo) & ae asta s 1” 
oth Sat WH WeSsal H Gay F Yet (Ptolemy : 90-168 
CE) ar feat atftten ara & fread ae wesc (Pandion) 
al tore Gat  fereara-aaret at H SAT sr aa AAT 1’ 
Tmo al UNda Ses H ASA H ART Gs FS TK 
Tel aT fe He A West Tat: Ua St AM— Hodswt 
attr & | 

Hoar al free aa al sal aM H WAH 
Price &, fort tonsil & AT Geb tar afew S, TAT 
oth TT h fergs HF fray Sacre S|" Se Wee UT 
aM & Tare wae HE Set 4, SrA aria F 
aa yer gars 


Treat HOC AR KH Tay Stragaenayae 
eg oRadat ae ad f1 TA Goc'las HT Gok'las “ft ferar 
Gat @1 gat ART Cecropos-ce-kreo-pos Ho-MAh a 
aa 31 Sa TA at se aM spre Seareail F usad 
Urenie Vas sierra & forreit Ufeer wre & He-asit 
al Tat Hl Ss, WY Grd Te & feet Aaa shteratane + 
ST TA Hl Tat AAA: AA-Sy (Indophobia) H AAT F 
Ted SIT H HRT, Tel [AT | 

Heal H wast ws viataerat ar ara F Satter 
a AS Sf ALAS, Gt Sa H HT S Spat as yt ules as 
H Mah 4, Ht At cat ars Sr | 

PARA H Was aaa at al Tat ‘fpr’ ArH 
Tat ST Teal rect aor Stet Te AT Sree S | SAT GT 
al Aa Yo get (Prof. Scheel) al atat @, forely ga fag 
AVS Hl TARA Hl TTA UST FM, GT STH SATS TT 
aaa hb AAT Head Adt (Euphrathes) & aati 
(Babylon) & are Ate Wat F feara &, UH ates S yee fear 
on fredt at a vent atet ara fefesr =afsras A eeara E ° 

ot Atel we aeleod fart F ada you, at 
gaat h YA A, Ht al (Barti), at (Bardi), aq 
(Bardu) ait guard al se FI sat, Wel H ArT Ah fear 
TA S | CA: FS WGA SAT-AAT FH HRT SAT S | TET 
aq Weare F AL H AA al Bhartia, Brutti, Bharatam 
Prytanes of great H AAA S ANT A Aes H Geet 
F feaerarst & | Sat We Gaara feaes F Hax, Git stereHTTT 
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fara aed &, al ‘arta’ (Kubabbar) ferat Sat AT ST 
O-aaT  TaPA 

Waot + Sth WT HL 'Thes-protia’ AAA 'Des- 
bharatia’ (Heart GT Aa) Hee aaa far S 1 sah 
fey 'Brutti' sit 'Prytanes' get ar Ah TaPT Ss S| “ART? 
We Bl III Wart (Bharatan) s, Gt Wes F 
'Bharatan-es (Prytanes)' (Hee siferata) et area & | Sea Et 
el, Wea-gMectacit 4 'Prutanes' or set ‘siete’ sera FT 
alate 

BT Wo H Se-MoTATS H CMftet ahaHIS F, 
UA VR H syeT aha aaa wate tect ef’ 
Or Sa AT H TAHA A eq-faeg F ad spar ar 
ward Sa at dat set Heat FY ae Hr aaa, forg 
‘qa’ (Boule) Hel Fal A, Bless HI Ae at | Saat Fa 
qe HA A Gra aA aa-garaeay, Vt Tara al Ae F, 
aa ait 4 frm &, ups etd & forest fafa qresit az 
ferare-feragt Tear Sra AHL SAT AT | AS AAT VfeHl-Vas 
H tn-arsifta atc (Solon : 638-558 BCE) & AA ah 
Waterd eft 


SF UH Te HATH lep-sictera H afta at Vt 
Ta Ut Fe tare (Phratries-Gents) Ug Area, Tt As Wet 
H MAH I, AAT FH AS AIT ATT WT cH AAT SET TET J | 
SF Wet IM Heh H SATA recite aT HL TEATS BT 
Oert fore Hata F AS WT Vasa A Het I, TS 
TAMA AT | 
Ore THT aes Fl seat aS Uftahta aot 
Ha FES A BH TAF Vea At | SA Tea Hl POA FHS 
fatgrse fray Ht 
1. Saat te sorea-resiet dar water & Pras AF aes 
yaar, Sit a a TAHA A, Hl Ada SHAT HEAT strat 
aT | 
2. oh MaIT ayes ad I Tae WT al STAT 
TATA FA-PTATNT STAT AT | 
3. wart 4 aa attra & fae at eat wi at Gar 
BTS We HET HAVA SAT A | 
4. Wah WT Uh Cat Hl Ga, TIMI Ya H GAT Hea 
OT Ta Bae Hl FATT AAAS S SHI ATA | 
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5. feat otra gett otear caret ar frare afatsaccne 
Seal fears TH H AAT ATAVAH AT | 


6. AeA Hl Feat br arfaca Gat & fers stftares aA | 


7. feat werafe (Phylo-basileus) Halk (Phrator) Hl Sa 
eM H Gd Gea Sar are FER HEA TAT 
Set Bl avs Set Ht WAT AT | 


8. Sad Tomeratea Hl sates H, a veri repre at Star aT, 
at er ante arate Ff seats S PT ad FT | 


9. Ut WT At STA AGaT Uetset (Apollo-Patrous) 
al Uo aa Aa AF Hed Tl Gaal Hae at fa 
Sa (Ion) AMA Hl FT S Gt SAT aT | 


Sa WH Ufemorat ar faferse eftaitfar (Theonia) 
SUA, TA TAT SAH (Ionic) At ar sraraftar Sera, 
ae F at wot pt Scale S ATS Stee SIT Yeti Ht Saher 
al ofact CaN ST Statist Tae AT 

ae ‘helstor’ (Phratries) Met Tad: Web H “AT? 
greg & Paha &; rad UH Get A SIA Se A at FT | SAH 
Pay ak Gah Seat We rertaret ees ar feet At Fafa 
OT Weald: Ss Wer URAL StH AT TAT AT gree ATL 
Wa H MAM tet A AIST SAT AT SAT WHR AA, Hoort 
AM WeSsal H AMA, ST ACTINA-Bs H SIT ART SF WT 
Hh Aer AT F SAIS Hl CATAL SSeal AT ST IA WAS, HL 
aad Ta H Sad Wles-sictelas H UH Alle vat AMSAT 
al Ta HAT Al Slee ST | 

amor, feast & ager aia dat a 
‘utca’ (Pontus) WAH A W, At Gard 
TRIM; SAY FETA (Black sea) & #4 at 
HA At | SAH Wal featatse (Hippolite) Hr Tet Ww WT 
OT St SHAT FT oH TART BAT fara (Smyrna), Shas 
(Ephesus), f4alt (Sinope) Va WHA (Paphos) sife at 
CAAT Gt at | Wew-SlrerseHe teeth (Plutarch : 45-120 
CE) & AqaR AM cage (Tanais) fra aftar ‘Si’ 
(Don) ed &, & Aa F ae Het At | areas F Fe aS 
afrdiat (Themiscyra) ametira gat et Fast 
(Thermodon)- ah (Terme) aRat & At F aa HA 
wT 


ERislea Se ‘Weslaeetqa’ (Androktones) Hedi @, 
forerenr set Gout ear at Hearth Sta S Tar ae fora S fe 
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afeaat St ara F gre ‘silesirer’ (Ocopta) HEt aT z, 
foray Ste AL-SAT T StAT S 

stort Ht wafer wre ¥ Ant (Megra), we 
(Athens) Hts (Chaeronea), afera (Chalis), aac 
(Thessely) aif caret We faerart & | Se VeHe SAeHT UAT 
At afere, wale site ret A eat at 

Welsh & ATA Sasa H YoT-eaet AT 
free 1 writen & Goose ots a SaRAT 
WAaTaa F Watered wat Sri at wfstast wre A erat (Thesa) 
H Seas H eT A aa ort et | Oise area F ot sHax 
Al BAL We-HA Te SA Mea ST ASAT SH ATATHL 
IS echt A, at Stent wet fortes] at ld S TE AT | 

Wal & aaa 4 sa Sarat HS sah AHA H 
faa gat sie adtcadt aa A oa @1 green F 
caarrat & feet SAS greg ST VaRT SY TT aT 

‘HATA ee Hl Year AIA S | Te ATT 
H AGAR AS Wer WTA STAM aH “STATA”, foraenr ate 
Arar Stal &, F SIA SAT St AHA s; Falls Wea Seat 
STATE BT AL FE AE HEAT Ste S | 


Za WE Hl WH-AT H 'n-mn-gw-joines', Saar 
ae fast ofa & ct aor &, & sata art wat S aa 19d 
dt & Wea-feart & aqak as We 'ama-janah’, frat 
Hel SA HET Ela S, S SIF SS AMT TT Aha s | 


aa aa tire # sé 'a-mazos', wala eataérat 
AMT Se a; Fates Mrs A BS sae ater alt fee STAT 
a aed Hat Gl HMMs WAI He A aI 
SOA HE DH BRT He cit eff” 

Bt gerd fat & cevri-sht & HET S 
MATT S UT Aes, SAH Saeatet Ss AAT ater AAT H 
Head Fat ter H UT Ted Gh Mahe Sct S | SAH MATA 
Ud SAl-hala H ATT fatrel Waa H SALT, SF SATA aL 
Fe-HMAM Us Fara Harel S 

edl-quacstar at arartaearat (Vera 
Kovaleskaya) @ Sqan aa aifsat Fou Fe-ahyaM Wz 
frp Sid 8, Sa AAs Sant rat GET SH ATT, ST 
ORa, Wyatt car Gat al Aa Het Ah | SA Tae FSA 
et + wes sel Sl At 1 Gare al hes H feral a ata 
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qatfaat & aeart S Sarat at ar A echt et | gare fers ars 
aot Tel a 1 set Srey Sestee A fora S fh aS St aT 
Hum ae aarsahe Hecit S FS Het FSaae Ste ef Tar 
gene 4 Pat atch at” sat at cant ee are & fata 
aat & wed weit ae Sehr sacht ci fer set fea or we T 
(Feat 3) | 


Ura & as fea ale Bq (Crete) wry afew et 
al ATA FT AFA HH Aci AAMT TA TWAT AT | 
EPR h aaa F At gach Ura Tika H Tell I Sach 90 AT, 
aH sat aaa At arcita sage F1 sa ato HT gaat F 
UeH-UAS Ht AAs AOS Ml, TAT AS SlS HT Hes AT | 


Ba aT & fa S AAA ArL-ATst (Menoo- 
Taura) & Wye seer eq wear at oa Hat Heal 
AR Wet Fas wHle Hot ad a | Testes H sae Al-aTSet 
Tae: AAT, ASAT SAAT ST aT, Font Was HA Sg 
% oferart fea ort 1 ae sat staan arch er Ua wT at’ 
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aay far AIT (Manis-Tusu) it frarae AeA 
Wer (Sargon the great) HT é Hitt aaar ae frat ar 
grat at | (King of first Dynasty of Egypt) ae ae Fre 
ua Saar a wed Sah Sear threat S srt Vtet S | Frat 
fiecoret ¥ ge aa at ekifasl (Hieroglyphs) 
fas-aadi— AR Ud AR— H |S Ach fear Ta AT! aeT 
Faa-achd Teale Sach ATF Hl BARAT A AT stl Bet H fers 
wart at wat et | faa at staan &, fee qatar a wet 
ae Teal H STEN Ue, Fre ant Fesr-ferea apr faenreat GaRat 
MIM HVAT H ALT Sa A alle qAhtas fas-fahy 
Tate Fre at weit & ores 

frat wafa F cam’ (Nar) we a Hea-fher 
(Cuttle-fish) Fa wt eelheagth AT vod H ant qa 
‘a’ (Mar) wee Hl Be Herat feat (Fal) AAar Fate 
let ET Ach har GAT AT (FA=A-4) 


qakaa-aret HAT aaa Sl ag” (Pish) wer 


APLAST Sl SAAT Tra F Ha Watert Se, FS AAT Wah 
eT | 


WUT GARAT HT Wes Aka MA ALSTA-S a] 
(Naram-Enzu) Saat ARsT4-aT (Naram-Ba : 2600 BCE) 


AMAT S, Gt Seite SATsH-gez 'Fish' (Hg) Hr Yast S| sar 
Fear sateitat Arar HA’ (Mar) Tee FY ALA BES HT 
daar at, Raraent A’ (Ner) Stat A’ (Nar) Het Ara at 


a Th GAR AA AAMT aga ARS 


faa 3a,b,c 


a. Amazon wearing trousers and carrying a shield with an attached patterned cloth and a quiver. Ancient Greek 
Attic white-ground alabastron, c. 470 BC, British Museum, London 

b. Fleeing Amazon. Tondo ofan Attic red-figure kylix, 510-500 BC. 

c. Mounted Amazon in Scythiancostume, onan Attic red-figure vase, ca 420 BCE 
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galing of Narmar (after Petrie). 


(Narama or Naram) 4 a4 (Am) Stat SAT (Ama) 31, 
ot ra St wret Sa TT aera Ft Saver S; Hl ae-GT 
(Wild-Bull) & fast ant ah fear rar at | Gahaa Ara 
FS Te ASI SA thee ae AT Melle AAT TAT S | er Ss TET 
ARAK Fl RIe-Uee (Slate Palette) set aet al yelsa 
HAM S (FAA-5) | 

Saar ake ra Sea AVN MH Meta AT SIT 
FEA F 6,000 WAST Hl FA SAAT AT SAT ST 
yelsit met et ga faa A Gar fara get & yea F sa IT 
al ATA TAT SAH Atel Fe FI TS ar ates fekrat F safer 
yetstt He Sy Set Hr Ais Hl eM, Tare Vet ver (Gt 
Ia F Gat F Tet Aaa Fez (hat) erat ar yah ef) 
HUT MAH Tel Hl HSH SA WC Weal S VER HT HI Far H 
Fara feat war 1 FT HT sia sas ws 1 Gay 
feferat ar yea a-gaqsTes (Sun-hawk) wy afr at 
UAT Hl HA & | SA MaA-THS H Got H Ate Fara 6 Ge, 
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O: SAR FS Arcal HI Aad ed S aie sa Fost | HT ATF 
at Teter AT SU ArH Tater fea was | 
wa TH aT oH FS atari F es WET H 
are, frat ot aes feditorat at scar at ateafera ef, 
aa aafes-aafsat (Chaldean) Ht GOTT Be ALI 
aleeart Fa Ht KR HA h Ss TA H ALT HIT (2. 
13.8) 4 So AA, aa Howe Sealer feat Tat S— 
‘at ant asad Pexe art a araayrea wae: | 
salem softfaparerqdarel Gepcnreqaea: i’ 
He h Sh WAH otaka h sa eahtars 
gah (King of Ur GaRaat Mah) a CA Het FH fas HT AF 
Se STAT HTS 


dasataateaat aR watt AAe-agaey- 
aferart at yer fra 4 cen stiftee | Ft aAftar F sit sat ao 
BRI Vatert Gt Tat sh 1 Fears ae Aresar He Aly Sit Ss 
utara vedt Srit | get ae ae Shit He aH SET fee 
gu-qrdadgth 'Mina-Taur’ sree le A “Alq-atec’ 
(Menoo-Taura) 4 oftafea erent AI-anRI-gat AIA Berar 
Sa Hae Cat F at WAT | SA MAH Hl Aas Aah 
al, ot feat H Gears S wet Se Ml, HT UST oT Gear S f° 
fae aret SVT ARATA-U] AAT ALATA Ht tet FAT 6 
HF yatta Sl ae diet esata & qa a af 
are a gan & 

werd & fh ot al eae al GOT H orto 
Hl AIT Tet Sl, FAlfes TMA sie WreH-aat AF spoT AL 
wyfeat fafeer ea H aetert wet S| What H AMT (Megra) H, 
wattat (Laconia) 4, 24 (Troezen) 4, HF aHalea 
(Cape Tanenarus) 4, fertifrat (Choeroneia), at attest 
(Boeotia) ¥ faa &, Tat Fact se aT VAT WT SAAT 
Oia eater At | St Wrahesal F Ver Ue STEHT S YT 
APT A aS teh TTT Sr faa He Fear AT 


e+ Ga-garsit (Uma-soona) #t fart 4 
Soest at gat At AAT 8; ae faarger at aET APT 
Tea Se I Set aylt aa-aa (Ami-Senus) Had SA-aT, 
atl Urst, sae art (Euxine) HEAT, Hh de We ad 
Ama-Stris STH-Sga Aa SAT-al feral, atten Uist F 
Gat F feat Cula-stri- Ha-eSH, HAT St Het AH Vet 1 


ort HT ater e | 


Vijayadasami, 2014 CE] 


-Narmar's Slate Palette, Reverse. 


No. 4. Seal of Narmar as Nevau. 
This seal, No. 2 of Plate XIV, reads :— 


Seal ) ) Sat Q| \t\} AE 
“tiny Q weep ey | 


Reads: SHA-MAN IMIN-BARAGE NER-A-U GU-AG-DU-ASH 


Transl.: Under King-Companion of The Heavenly Pharaoh, Naru at 
‘du Land. 


—Seal of Narmar as Ngerav deciphered. 


rane sar COS x CONS ee uy 
m9 HOI 


SWAG- MAN MAR= NERS A GUT AM ma? 


Trans}, : Under King-Companion Mar-NsrAm-ma the Gut, or Nera the 
Gut Amma. 
~—Seal of Narman as Man-NERAM mA deciphered. 


No. 2. Seal of Narmar as Ama-Nera 
This seal, No. 11 in Plate XI, reads as follows ‘-— 


~ ©% BOUTS 
sn # FF DTG H| 


Reads: SHAG-MAD GUT NERxA GUT GU- AGH 
Transl: Of the Lower (Eastern) Land, the Gut Nena, The Gat at 


—Seal of Narmar as Ama Nara deciphered. 


No. 3. Seal of Narmar as Marru, son of the 
Lofty Gut Gin 


This seal, No. r in Plate XIV, reads :~— 


= & "XC KTK ¥ 
wn OD LY ( (aap 


Reads: SHAG- MAN MAR-RU-U TUM-U GUT ARA NER: ES GIN 
Transl.: Under King-Companion Marru, the Lord, Son of the Gud, 
ithe Ava of The Lords of Deep Waters Gin. 
—Seal of Nuder, King-Companion Marru, Son 
of Ara, The Gut of the Deep Waters, 
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I 


rcheology and literary traditions 
are admirable foils to each other. 
They are complementary in 
serving the cause of history. The 
shortcomings of one are 
compensated by the merits of 
others. If the pieces of 
information gathered from the 
two are fused together, we get a 
really satisfying picture. The objective, though dry, 
bits of archeological facts can acquire a lively 
meaning when viewed through the magnifying glass 
of literary tradition. The steel framework 
reconstructed by archeology acquires the form and 
shape of a definite structure by the utilization of the 
material supplied by the texts. 


There is a considerable difference of opinion 
among scholars as to how far there can be 
correlation and reconciliation between archeology 
and tradition as enshrined in the literary texts. But, 
as rightly observed by D.P. Desmond, the conflict 
between the literary evidence and the archeological 
evidence is a problem, which is of a general nature, 
though often incorrectly understood. It arises, 
partly, on account of the fortuitous incidents of 
survival or discovery, unbalancing one or both kinds 
of evidence, and, partly, on account of overlooking 
the nature of each kind of evidence and also the fact 
that complete and final proof in this respect is not 
always available. However, the patent fact remains 
that traditions, to the extent they are confirmed by 
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archeology, are elevated to the status of scientific 
history and archeology, when properly correlated 
and reconciled with tradition, acquires deeper 
historical significance. 


It is often argued by a section of 
archeologists that, because of various inherent 
difficulties, for example, fixing date to a literary 
work and the extremely fragmentary nature of 
archeological assemblages, the chances of their 
obtaining precise results become very dim. Still, 
archeologists all over the world do believe that this 
kind of effort must repeatedly be made in the light of 
new discoveries, since there is no escape from the 
fact that literature, in many ways, is the mirror of the 
cultural life of a people. In this context, one has only 
to remind oneself of the very special branch of 
archeology called Biblical Archeology. 


It will not be fair to the literary tradition to 
expect a complete representation in archeology. 
One has to be clear about the nature of 
archeological confirmation of tradition that is 
expected in such cases. Naturally, it cannot be hoped 
that all the specific objects associated with any 
person or event will be forthcoming in the 
excavation of a site. If such objects were made of 
perishable materials, the chances of such a recovery 
become still more dim. The ground of corroboration 
in many cases has to be circumstantial. If one part of 
the narrative receives confirmation, it becomes 
likely that the tradition has elements of historicity. 
Even with our fervent wish we cannot expect to get 
confirmation of all the details mentioned in the text. 


Il 
Heinrich Schliemann (1880) was probably the first 
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archeologist who tried to identify the Greek 
traditions in its archeological remains. With his 
complete faith in the historicity of Homer's //liad, 
he started his search for the city of Troy and 
Mycenae. In 1872, he identified the ' Palace of 
Priam' and 'Priam's Treasure' which included two 
diadems, six bracelets, sixty ear-rings, 8700 rings, 
buttons and ornaments of gold, an electrum vase 
and others of silver and bronze, and many bronze 
weapons. In spite of the scholastic jeers of the 
contemporary academics, Schliemann continued his 
search, and, in 1876, while excavating the Shaft 
Graves at Mycenae, he not only identified 'Golden 
Mycenae' of Homer but also had a 'gaze upon the 
face of Agamemnon'. The process once started by 
Schliemann was followed by Sir Arthur Evans 
(1921-35) who started an excavation at Knossos in 
Crete in 1900 AD and identified the legendary 
‘Palace of Minos' described by Homer. Sir Leonard 
Woolley (1927) could identify the 'Royal Tombs of 
Ur' in Mesopotamia. Many other excavations in 
Lebanon, Palestine and Syria were conducted with 
a view to locating the Biblical cities with 
appreciable good results (Albright, 1966). 


Earlier attempts to correlate archeology 
and literary sources have, in the main, focused on 
the question of identifying the Aryans. Studies 
made on the basis of linguistic palaeontology 
became acceptable to scholars only after the 
excavation of Bogazkeui by the German 
archeologist, Hugo Winckler, in 1906-1908. About 
ten thousand inscriptions in cuneiform script were 
unearthed (Bittle Kurt, 1975). When the Czech 
linguist, Freidrich Hrozny (1931), read them in 1924, 
several issues concerning the Aryan problem 
seemed to have been solved. Ever since, then, the 
authority of the Vedic literature for interpreting the 
Aryan culture has been accepted by the scholars. In 
the second half of the 20th century Jean Deshayes 
(1960) identified the Aryan race on the basis of their 
copper and bronze tools found from the Danube to 
the Ganga valleys. 


Il 


Vedic cosmogony and Proto-Indo-European 
Archeology 

The attempt of identifying the Indo-Europeans in 
the archeological remains of European countries is 
being vigorously followed by Marija Gimbutas 
(1974) who identifies them with the 'Kurgan 
Culture' in South-Central Europe. Gimbutas has 
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identified various cosmogonical and cosmological 
images of moon, bull, snake, fish and primordial Egg 
in about 30.000 miniature sculptures of clay, marble, 
bone, copper and gold from some 3000 sites of the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic era in South Eastern 
Europe along with enormous models of temples and 
actual temples. These archeological images are well 
dated on the basis of radio-carbon analysis and their 
calibration with dendrochronology in circa. 6500- 
3500 BC. 


The cosmogonical and cosmological images 
could be better explained and appreciated on the 
basis of the study of Vedic literature and Puranas 
which have a long tradition. I shall be discussing the 
date of the Vedic literature later while dealing with 
the Indus Valley Culture and Vedic literature. But, 
here, it would suffice to say that on the basis of 
astrological calculations of a verse in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (2.1.2.3.) Shankar Balkrishna Dixit 
(1969, pp.136-40) has fixed its date in 3000 BC, and 
on this basis, the date of the Samhitas could well be 
placed in the sixth millennium BC. The well dated 
proto-Indo-European images of South Eastern 
Europe may really be the material manifestations of 
the Vedic mythological concepts and legendary 
ideographs (Tripathi,1999). No one will doubt the 
fact that the Vedic literature is the first written 
record of the human race consisting of the best 
thinking regarding the origin of universe, religion 
and philosophy carrying traditions of thousands of 
years. Since exact parallels of the Vedic legendary 
concepts are found in these archeological records 
and, it would not, as such, be incorrect to place the 
beginnings of the Vedic tradition in the sixth 
millennium BC., as suggested above on the basis of 
Joshi's calculations of the appearance of Krittika 
Nakstra in the Satapatha Brahmana. 


Gimbutas (1974,99, fig. 51) is of the opinion 
that the abstract paintings on Cucuteni vases from 
Spintsi, Western Ukrain (mid-fourth millennium 
BC.) reveal the formation of the world from water 
and the Lepinski Vir ( Northern Yugoslavia) stone 
sculpture in the shape of an egg with an engraved 
vulva design, dating around 6000 BC. (/bid, p.103, 
fig.68), gives us an idea of the formation of the world 
and the beginning of life from primordial egg. We 
are aware of the fact that there are a number of 
references in the Vedic literature of the 'Primeval 
Water' (The Flood Legend) and concepts of 
"Narayana Visnu', 'Ekarnava nidhi' and 'Yugantara 
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Toya' in the Puranas regarding the creation of the 
universe from water. Similarly, the concept of 
'Hiranyagarbha' or the 'Golden Egg’ is well known 
to us (Satapatha Brahmana, 10.1.4.0.) regarding the 
creation of the Universe. Similarly, the snake, the 
fish and various other plants and animal motifs, 
considered as cosmogonical representations on 
Proto- Indo-European art pieces in Europe, could 
be better explained by Vedic mythological 
narratives. At several places in Aitareya Brahmana 
(5.2.3.), the earth has been described as 'snake 
queen’ and the Satapatha Brahmana (7.4.1.25) 
clearly states that the universe is like a snake and 
the whole universe rolls with the earth. Maitrayani 
Samhita (2.7.201-203) describes the whole universe 
as an abode of snakes in different forms which 
clearly demonstrates the cosmogonical nature of 
snakes. According to Taittiriya Samhita (3.1.11), in 
one of his creations 'Prajapati' created the snakes 
and then the birds; but according to Jaiminiya 
Brahmana (2.228), He created first the snakes and 
then the fish and thereafter the birds. 


So far as the cosmogonical significance of 
the fish is concerned, besides Tattiriya Samhita and 
Jaiminiya Brahmana referred above, the Satapatha 
Brahmana (1.8.1.1.) describes in detail how a fish 
preserved the seeds of species and saved Manu 
Prajapati for creation after the Great Flood. The 
Puranas followed the theory of 'Great Flood' of the 
Vedic literature and say that, when the flood 
receded, Brahma got incarnated in the form of a fish 
(Matsyavatara) in the deep sea. 


Thus, it is clear that the representation of 
Primeval Water, Primordial Egg, Snake and Fish in 
the Proto-Indo-European and Indo-European art 
forms of circa. 7000 BC to 4000 BC have their exact 
parallels in the Vedic literature which confirm its 
date in the sixth millennium BC. as suggested earlier 
on the basis of astrological calculations. 


IV 


Indo-European Language and Archeology 

Colin Renfrew (1987) of Cambridge University has 
expressed serious doubts about the earlier 
approaches regarding the Indo-European problem 
in his book Archeology and Language and is of the 
view that there should be a fundamental re- 
examination of the very foundations of this theory 
because: 


(a) It is doubtful to reconstruct a Proto-Indo- 
European language, drawing upon the cognate 
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forms of the words in the various Indo- 
European languages that are known; 


(b) Nor does modern archeology so readily accept 
that the appearance of a new pottery style over 
a wide area necessarily betoken the migration 
of a whole people or conquest by warrior 
nomads and; 


(c) The whole assumption that, in speaking of 
early Indo-Europeans, we are necessarily 
dealing with nomads, certainly merits re- 
examination. 


Now, these issues lead us to two 
fundamental questions: 


(i) How are we to explain, in linguistic terms, the 
emergence of languages which are clearly 
related to each other, and which we can classify 
into language groups?; and 

(ii) In what historical circumstances do we expect 
to find one language replaced by another in a 
particular area? 


Renfrew is of the view that, in search of the 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans, the scholars have 
put forward the arguments based upon circularity. 
He quotes Paul Friedrich's (1970) 'Proto European 
Trees'- one of the most thorough treatments to date 
in the field of linguistic palaeontology: 


This short study treats one small portion of 
the language and culture system of the speakers of 
Proto-Indo- European dialects, who are assumed to 
have been scattered in a broad band over the 
steppes, forests and foot-hills between the western 
Caspian and the Carpathian, during roughly the 
fourth millennium and the first centuries of the third 
millennium BC. 


Renfrew thinks that such an assumption is 
highly questionable. It is, perhaps, reasonable that 
historical linguistics should be based upon 
archeology, but that the archeological 
interpretation should simultaneously be based upon 
linguistic analysis gives serious cause for concern. 
Each discipline assumes that the other can offer 
conclusions based upon sound independent 
evidence, but, in reality, one begins where the other 
ends. They are both relying on each other to prop up 
their mutual thesis. 


Renfrew suggests that Indo-European 
Languages originated with the beginning of 
agriculture. According to him, the first evidence of 
regular agricultural activities is to be seen in 
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Anatolia around the sixth-seventh millennium BC. 
He, therefore comes to the conclusion that Indo- 
European languages, too, may have originated 
there. 


The French archeologist, Jean Francois 
Jarrige (1980), has conducted an outstandingly 
successful excavation at the site of Mehargarh in 
Baluchistan (W. Pakistan) and there is now evidence 
for the cultivation of cereal crops ( Six-rowed barley, 
Einkorn, Emmer and bread-wheat) preceding sixth 
millennium BC. in the Indian sub-continent itself. 


The whole theory of Indo-Europeans 
coming to India is based upon a surmise that the 
Indus Valley people were Non-Aryans. But who 
knows? The people of the Indus Valley civilization 
could already have been speaking an Indo- 
European language. The script when deciphered, 
may prove this conjecture or may disprove it. But we 
do find the traces of various religious elements of 
the Indus people in Hindu religion, e.g., worship of 
phallus, water, tree, Pasupati Siva etc. 


Raymond and Bridget Allchin (1982) 
considered the case of pre-Vedic movements into 
the plains of India and Pakistan. Pointing to 
distinctive fire-places at the site of Kalibanga, which 
may be interpreted as ritual hearths, they say: 


Such ritual hearths are reported from the 
beginning of the Harappan period itself. It has been 
suggested that they may have been fire-alters, 
evidence of domestic, popular and civic fire-cults of 
the Indo-Iranians, which are described in detail in 
the later Vedic literature. It may then be an 
indication of culture contact between an early group 
of Indo-Aryans and population of the still 
flourishing Indus Civilization. 


The Allchins do not suggest that the Indus 
Civilization itself should be regarded as Indo- 
European speaking , but simply the elements within 
it may already be recognized which are later 
characteristic of Indo-Aryan culture, as seen in the 
Regveda. 


But, since the development of the 
civilization can quite plausibly be traced right back 
to its early roots in the finds at Mehargarh, the origin 
of the Neolithic there is of greatest relevance. The 
difficulty, of course, for Renfrew, is that 'the area in 
question is a long way south and east of the 
recognized early farming cultures in the Zagros', 
although he does not believe in the ‘diffusionist' 
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model of Gordon Childe. Can we not consider the 
development of agriculture as an independent 
phenomenon in different regions of the ancient 
world? 


Renfrew suggests two hypotheses for the 
identification of Indo-Aryans in India: 


(1) Hypothesis A: Neolithic Arya. 
(2) Hypothesis B: Mounted Nomads of the 
Steppes. 


He suggests that the successors of the 
eastern Anatolian languages were thus Indo- 
Iranian languages and that the original separation 
would have taken place by 6500 BC, because he 
believes in the Anatolian homeland of agriculture, 
and, therefore, of the Indo-European languages. 
He further suggests three cultural and economic 
processes for the dispersal of Indo-Iranian 
Languages: 

(i) Colonization by early peasant farmers of Iran 
and Pakistan (Mehargarh); 


(ii) Development of nomad pastoralism in the 
Steppe lands of Russia ,i.e. dispersal from west 
to east ( Presence of horse in the 3rd Mill. BC. 
in Central Asia); and 


(iii) Elite dominance, where well-organized 
communities of mounted nomad pastoralist, 
with a ranked social organization, achieved 
dominance in certain areas by force of arms in 
the first and second millennium BC. as we have 
no evidence for mounted warriors at an earlier 
time. 


Renfrew's conclusions are based upon his 
preconceived notion of the origin of Indo-European 
languages in Anatolia as he considers it to be the 
region from where the earliest evidence of 
agriculture has come. However, the following 
points emerging from the latest archeological 
evidences from the Indian sub-continent may 
disprove his above postulations: 


(1) The dichotomy between the Vedic and the 
Indus culture does not exist now, because 


(a) Both the Raos —Krsna and Surya- from their 
reading of the Indus script have concluded that 
the script is proto-Brahmi and its contents 
Purano-Vedic. This has recently been 
confirmed by an independent study of German 
scholar Egbert Richter-Ushanas (Times of 
India, New Delhi, Feb. 13th, 1999 ). He says 
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that there is a "basic equivalence” between the 
inscriptions on the Indus seals and the Rgeveda. 
George Feuerstein (1999,137-38) is also of the 
same opinion. 


(b) On the basis of the archeological and literary 
evidences both Hazra and S.B. Bhattacharya 
have suggested that the Indus Valley Culture is 
an Aryan Culture. The evidence of horse bones 
from Surkotda (c.2455-1860 BC), spoked 
wheels from Harappa and many other religious 
practices common to both are enough to prove 
that both the cultures belong to one cultural- 
milieu rather than being different cultures. 


Il. Aryan names have been found in the 
documents of Mitanni, Nuzi and Khattis 
(Hittites). At least 81 Aryan proper names (13 
from Mitanni, 23 from Nuzi and 45 from Syrian 
documents) are known (Tripathi,1988, pp.56- 
65). 

(a) The Mitannian have king Tusharratta (i.e. 
Dasaratha) who worships Raman (Rama) and 
his family deity (vide letter of Tusaratta to 
Amenhotep III, dated in circa 1400 BC in the 
Tell-el-Amarna archives.) 


(b) A treatise on the training of horses has been 
found in the Bogazkeui archives c.1400 BC). It 
is written by one Kikkuli, a Hittite horse trainer 
in Sanskrit language. 


(c) Finally, the Bogazkeui treaty (1380 B.C.) 
between the Hittite king Supplilulium and the 
Mitanni king Mattiwaza, invokes the Vedic 
gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra and Nasatyas as 
guardian of the treaty deities. P. Thieme (1960) 
holds that they were Indian and not Indo- 
Iranian. 


(III) Date of the Rgveda. 


(a) Though no final date for the Rgveda is available 
on firm grounds, yet it is unanimously conceded 
that it is the first extant literature of mankind. 
On the basis of the astrological calculations, the 
date of the Satapatha Brahmana has been fixed 
in 3000 BC by S.B. Dixit (1969). Thibeau finds a 
mistake of one thousand years in the 
calculation. In any case, the date of the Rgveda 
will have to be placed in the sixth millennium 
BC, if the astrological calculations have any 
meaning. 

(b) If the Indus Valley culture is to be identified 
with the Aryan culture in India then, also, the 
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date of the Rgveda will have to be placed in pre- 
3000 BC, as the earliest Radio-carbon date of 
the Indus Civilization is now placed in 3100- 
3200 BC. 


(c) The date of the Bogazkeui inscription is firmly 
fixed in 1386 BC. If the names of the Rgvedic 
deities occur on it then the Rgveda has to be 
dated long before that date because the 
concept of divinities does not prop-up all of a 
sudden. It must have taken a long time before 
they could have occupied an important place in 
the minds of the people and their importance 
were to be recognized by the two western Asian 
States. 


(d) On the basis of linguistic studies, Misra (1992, 
pp-.91-92) has given the following dates for the 
Vedic literature : 


1.Rgveda, U-VUI Mandalas 
2.Rgveda, I Mandala 4700 BC- 4550 BC 
3.Rgveda, [IX Mandala 4550-4400 BC 
4.Transition from Early Late Samhita 

(Rgveda, X Mandala) 4400 BC. -4250 BC. 
5.Late Samhita Period 4250 BC. -4100 BC. 
6. Vedic Prose of Yajurveda 4100 BC. -3950 BC. 
3950 BC. -3800 BC. 
3800 BC. -3650 BC. 
9. Vedic Prose of Upanisads 3650 BC. - 3500 BC. 

Mishra (1992, p. 94) further concludes that : 


a. Old Indo-Aryan belongs to a very early period 
like 5000 BC. or a much earlier date; 


b. India was the original home of Indo- Iranian; 


5000 BC- 4700 BC 


7. Vedic Prose of Brahmanas 
8. Vedic Prose of Aranyakas 


c. Itis quite likely that India was the original home 
of the Satm branch of the Indo-European; and 


d. Possibly, India is the original home of Indo- 
European. 


On the basis of the new findings sketched 
above, it seems plausible to think of the origins of 
the Indo-European languages in the Indian sub- 
continent itself of which the earliest known text, the 
Rgveda, isavailable only here in India. 


Vv 
In India, the scholars turned to archeology for the 
verification of the Epic stories quite late. B.B. Lal 
(1954) is the first archeologist who tried to identify 
the Epic city of Hastinapur by excavating a site of 
the same name near Meerut in U.P, although 
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Pargiter, a great proponent of the value of historical 
tradition, had asserted long back in 1922: 'the 
general trustworthiness of the tradition is the fact 
demonstrated, whenever it has been possible to test 
tradition by results of discoveries and excavations' 
(Pargiter,1962, p.6). The process once started by 
B.B. Lal has been carried over by Sankalia, 
Wakankar and other archzologists and historians of 
fame. Puratattva no. 8 is very largely devoted to the 
discussion on the central theme entitled 
‘Archeology and Tradition’. 


The present position in India is that whereas 
a group of scholars believes that the traditions 
contain some real truths, and that they refer to 
genuine historical events, scholars like D.C. Sircar, 
M.C. Joshi (1975-76) and Romila Thapar (1975-76) 
consider that 'in the absence of contemporary 
written records or deciphered scripts, an attempt to 
correlate archeological material with traditional 
accounts of the past becomes a venture into 
speculation’. Despite these doubts there are many 
historians and archeologists in India who identify 
tradition with archeology. R.S. Sharma (1975-76) is 
of the view that the Painted Grey Ware (P.G.W.) 
culture is 'comparable on many counts to the 
material culture of later Vedic texts'. Sankalia 
(1975-76) has been consistently arguing the case of 
various Chalcolithic and Neolithic cultures of India 
with the Vedic and Puranic Tribes. We all know that 
B.B. Lal has been working on the Projects of ' 
Archeology of Mahabharata and Ramayana’. 
Thapar (1975-76) considers that the efforts to 
correlate archeology with tradition must be made 
but the approach has to be 'contextual' rather than 
'textual'. Chattopadhyaya (1975-76) advocates that 
in order to understand the ancient historical trends 
in their right perspective ‘a total ‘structural study of 
society and the major trends of societal change in 
terms of both archeology and literary tradition’ be 
made. Malati J. Shendge ( 1975-76) may be right in 
saying that: 

It is possible to verify the literary tradition 
through archeological findings and the literary 
tradition may also be used to throw light on the 
archeological remains without which they may be 
best described as artefacts which do not seem to 
breathe life on their own ...If a coherent picture is to 
be drawn, both literary and archeological evidence 
have to go hand in hand. 


VI 
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In post-independence India much of the writing of 
history is based upon the synthesis of archeology 
and tradition. Archaeological cultural sequence for 
a given region is a paradigm with which the 
traditional cultural-framework of the same region ( 
as from Puranic data) will have to be compared and 
the resultant congruency will have to be taken as the 
best fitting restoration of the past. Traditional data 
in India does not necessarily lack authenticity of 
occurrence but mainly lack chronological 
consistency or cohesion. Archaeological data 
provides this invaluable corrective. In the field of 
protohistory of India, a number of books has been 
published by both the Indian and foreign writers 
based upon tradition and archeology and many of 
the problems faced by the historians in pre- 
independence period seem to have been solved. I 
can not deal with all the problems in this paper. But I 
will certainly like to mention here two very 
important areas in which major break-through has 
been achieved: 


(1) The Indus Valley Civilization. 


(2) Historicity of the two great Epics of India, the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. 


(1) Ever since the publication of the book 
(Archeology and Tradition) of the writer of 
this paper, where it has been argued, on the 
basis of archeological data, that the Vedic 
civilization is an indigenous phenomenon 
(Tripathi, 1988), a number of important 
publications has appeared arguing on the same 
line (K.D. Sethna, 1992, 1997; S.R. Rao, 1991; 
Bhagawan Singh, 1995; S.P.Gupta,1995; B. B. 
Lal, 1997 and George Feuerstein, et. al.,1999). 
Most of these publications suggest that the 
dichotomy between the Indus and the Vedic 
cultures suggested by Western scholars and 
followed by some Indian scholars for over fifty 
years is now no more tenable in view of the 
latest researches and archeological findings. 
Scholars working in India have largely come to 
realize that the Indus and the Vedic 
civilizations were one and the same and that 
the Indus-Sarasvati civilization was not pre- 
Aryan but essentially Vedic and sacred hymns 
of the Vedas were the product of the religious 
genius of the people who created the urban 
civilization of the Land of Seven Rivers. 
Various arguments given in favor of the above 
view cannot be discussed in detail due to the 
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lack of space, but I would certainly like to place 
here some of them: 


(a) The basic arguments behind the Aryan 


invasion theory is now no more acceptable in 
view of the latest researches in the field of 
archeology, both in India and abroad. The 
whole theory was propounded on the 
hypothesis that the Vedic culture cannot be 
dated before the fifteenth century BC and that 
the Harappan Culture was destroyed by the 
Aryans in that century. With the latest theory of 
Renfrew (1987) about the origin of Indo- 
European languages along with agriculture 
and the evidence of agriculture coming from 
Mehargarh in the seventh millennium BC, we 
need not assume that the Vedic people were 
necessarily foreign to Indian soil. They could 
well have been native of India . So far as the 
date of the Rig Veda is concerned, it is now 
widely agreed that the mention of a stellar 
configuration that corresponds to a date from 
6000-7000 BC- the astronomical Asvini era - 
has to be taken seriously (George 
Feuerstein,1999, p.107) and that the Rig Veda 
has to be dated much before the Indus 
Civilization. S. P. Gupta has dated the 
beginnings of the Indus civilization in the fifth 
millennium BC. on the basis of the various 
Carbon-14 dates available from the Indus sites 
in Pakistan and India (Kot-Diji, Bala Kot and 
other sites) and has concluded that ‘the 
Harappan civilization could easily be placed 
along with Mesopotamian civilization, so far as 
the antiquity of both the civilizations is 
concerned.' Gupta has further argued for the 
indigenous origin of the great civilization in 
India and has successfully argued that the 
‘effective long-distance trade with West Asia 
was the outcome of urbanization of India and 
not vice-versa' (Gupta,1996). 


(b) The recent study of Bhagawan Singh has 


clearly proved that the Vedic people were not 
the primitive nomadic pastoralists, as Max 
Muller once thought them to be , but were in 
fact fully aware of the craft specializations of 
the urban culture and were good navigators 
who could have trading contacts with western 
Asian countries (Singh,1995). 


Urban-rural dichotomy of the Indus and Vedic 
cultures is no more tenable in view of the fact 
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that no urban culture can sustain without a 
rural background and that there are various 
references to Aryan towns (asmanmayi puri, 
ayasi puri ) in the Rgveda itself. The Vedic texts 
show cities as an integral part of the Vedic 
culture. Furthermore, the use of chariots by 
the Vedic Aryans, which could not be the 
vehicles of nomads, as argued by western 
scholars, but of urban elite (Feuerstein, 1999, 
p.157), proves this. 


That the Vedic Aryans knew copper (ayas) and 
have used the metal for making tools and 
weapons (Tripathi, 1988). Since copper/bronze 
tools and weapons are found in large number 
from the archeological sites associated with the 
Indus-Saraswati culture it would be fair to 
identify the two cultures as one. 


Many Harappan sites have yielded fire altars 
constructed in the same manner as those of the 
Vedic people (Kalibangan, Lothal etc.). 
Feuerstein (1999, p.157) has argued that 
sacrificial implements corresponding to those 
used in the Soma sacrifice , central to the Vedic 
religion , have also been found. 


I have already discussed above the continuity 
of the various religious traditions of the Indus 
valley civilization in the Vedic and the later 
Hindu religion. The theory of the non-presence 
of true domesticated horse from Harappan 
sites is no longer substantiated in view of the 
evidence from the sites like Mohenjodaro, 
Kalibangan, Ropar and Surkotda. 


Thus, it is clear that the recent studies of the 
Indus civilization in the light of the Vedic texts 
have proved earlier formulations about the 
history and culture absolutely baseless, 
concocted and false. 


At the time of Independence, in northern India 
a wide archeological gap between the end of 
the Indus Civilization and the early Historical 
Period existed, which was termed as 'Dark 
Age'. Due to persistent efforts, archeologists 
have been able to fill this gap. O.C.P.,, PG.W., 
and N.B.P. cultures have been unearthed in 
clear chronological sequence. Bhagawanpura 
gave us the evidence of amalgam of a diluted 
Harappan culture and other post-Harappan 
elements with P.G.W. culture which overlaps. 
The Copper Hoards of Ganga basin have since 
been assigned their chronological horizon 
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broadly in the second millennium BC. 


Dealing with another aspect of the so-called 
"Dark Age’, it has been possible to ascertain that , 
after all, these may be historical base, however 
attenuated, for the two great Indian epics, viz. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Excavations at 
Hastinapur, the capital of the Kauravas, or 
explorations at Panipat, Sonepat, Baghpat, 
Indrapat and Tilpat (the five villages the Pandavas 
asked for to come to truce with Kauravas) or 
Mathura from where Lord Krishna hailed, or even 
Ahicchatra, the home of Draupadi - all have yielded 
P.G.W. Culture as the lowest common denominator. 


So far as the archeology of Ramayana is 
concerned nothing very specific has come to light . 
Excavations conducted by B.B. Lal at Ayodhya has 
become controversial. However, an inscription of 
the early medieval period from the ruins of the 
debris of Babri Masjid do suggest that it was the old 
Ayodhya of Ram where a temple was constructed to 
worship him. We may get some remnants of the 
ancient Ayodhya if a planned excavation is carried 
out at that place or at any other place associated 
with ancient Ramayana. 


Any study of ancient civilization has to be 
made not by rejecting the tradition of the region 
concerned, if available, but by taking note of it and 
by critically examining it in the light of all available 
evidences. It is true that the archeological 
excavations and explorations in India are still to 
make rapid strides. However, we can hope that, like 
other ancient civilizations e.g., Greece, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine etc., we may also be able to 
prove the authenticity of our tradition some day. 
The coordination between archeology and tradition 
is unquestionably highly desirable. But the real 
question is the extent to which it is feasible. The 
archeological data is not always forthcoming or 
often not very vocal. We make whatever is available 
to speak out. It is here that traditions come to our 
help. Traditions are not to be dismissed as garbled 
narratives full of mythological nonsense and absurd 
details. With all the problems about their available 
form and intriguing chronological stratification, 
they look back to a very early time, often 
coterminous with the occurrence of the events. In 
this sense, they have the respectability of a 
contemporary record. They are, no doubt, couched 
in their own peculiar idioms and expressions. We 
have, therefore, tounderstand and appreciate their 
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language and style to be able to read their meaning. 
In interpreting mythological narratives, we have to 
recognize the underlying philosophical ideas and 
beliefs. For them, the supernatural is an integral part 
of their cosmos and operates at the level of the 
worldly. The divine and semi-divine mix with 
human beings, birds and beasts. They can have all 
sorts of feelings and relations with man. This 
sympathetic understanding can eliminate the Yaksa 
like quality of what appears to us the mist of 
mythology surrounding traditional narratives. Such 
an approach opens up for us a world of matchless 
information and details. A traditional narrative can 
be said to be archzologically confirmed if we find 
evidence for such details in a period to which the 
tradition relates. 
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Sard, io ofa, sferr a7 [sim 19 (2), 


fasraasrat, Herp 5116, Stat AT 2014], Yo 218-223, ISSN 0974-3065, 


ated anda sftera Gard ae, Tay fect 


Beats setter AF Breahrant ar aa 


Sto ef sraveaa * 


at ot gufag F afea ud 
Rewer aT aeaad aaa 
aaa & aka ud fast at 
aieat & feat wot Aet AMT oT 
aaa | ares fan-Atastteat + 
at fieredt frerer AF fee ar 
rads tar fear SU Ae H eS stars Hifews Hr 
Blt sere I AA Steers F AIT HSTITT CAT & | 
Sa Tea & fafeer genre & fSreat aa depres strate sie 
aaa feat oe freq St S verter ysa S forrest AA-seT 
HY dated fereairan H MST W VHT Sa VT Aha 21 
Wea WMel-siera ar Vega areferer H afeta Areata FH 
faterer vatt pt SeaTet HAT S | 
aegis 8 aftta forea at staencum : 
ara aifers + Ale ea a Set Hae Bl “HTS” AA sie 
Fah SRT ar Hr Herare Hr Med’ avy fears | alert 
TTT oret FTA gee HT ATA Hrd SU Ha, ATE, 
HAH, Wh, Aa ss Hr at rey Her a ze, FAH 
MT MA SICA FAM, GUI Gt Ta HAT, TA aT 
aan met wt fferat ar é art ar ei oreo A 
ferferat H fore Hike H VAT Ae HTS’ Wea BHT VAT fear ar 
© | Seater Hr at Mea Her WATS TAT Wa SRT SAT FT 
Prcerr it Fareragty’ Her rays I 
Aras FH area (are) cbr MoH WA TT AT | 
alfecr ferad & fe ‘ate at amit feet ot fret aj 


* oat ef cprmracnat fara, cage as, aS Ao 8, Wt aM, 
Raftar-274202 (Fae) 
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arrattee wi (A Wo), srsiiferet (sstla), SA BRT 
faeere ar ate TEA Hl AST He ct Ua alte al A-S-H 
Uh Hee Fatal H avs aT aT har aa’ Sa HAA A 
ere & fh Adare ant F fierat at aaracha ea 
Tet AT | 


HFIMAT AA [TAMA TAT Hest Hr Seer Far 
Tat So alee A Aletcent (aratsrat), afatat (grat 
frarert) (1.0,2.4,5.3) aamfaat (arafsengnterat 1.12), 
safe (13.1), wee ake Usontereat (SreRfera, AAT saz 
ATA AMT 1.12,5.3), aaa (Arras), Fal, Arve, weaferer, 
warr-aelt rae, aaa (4.13), TTA (2.2) ag MEt 
(2.12), Yragret (2.12) ae Herat vs faensit ar seca 
fraré | 

alert + am yar m feat, faecant wt 
STAT cH Geores fear Ss As epics Mier Ah BT 
FATT OTT SATs | 


Fatt sear Meaeaey AAT Set A Ge SAT AT 
aare aera deat & ger walter wits 81 regres’ 
ATA AST, ATA, HHT, Tet TAT Aer A ST Oeil TA 
aac &, forrent ‘earatteren’ Het Tar S | gat aeast F aifeer’ F 
aM aR & shell (Mat Tat Hels RAHAT TSI) HT Geta 
feat & St st H Ra sae MAT A Teas ST 1 ST ST (Ge 
dare), FS (Gere Seret) ae araRSe (sHrevET) FTA SF | 

Fah Afahty ary (ae TAT aea), Pera, HH! 
(act) onfe fafa var & seat ar seta 3 aerator A 
el Fed Hr TAY Het Tar S | TET FT area 
& aes eat at ae deal, fararail, Fels qare ara, 
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vata vd faaat & ata aaa grat & Sa, 
HU, TA, AA, CMA, GA, AMT, THe Ue fora H eit | 
Ue Haat ari” Are, Hels Tar sha Hl Aletsarel Yo Hr 
aA AM Yt Slay F oT A H atqET aA fear 
Ta at Bas FA H fT Yo areal F Ao aa aw 1” 
aaa & rat Ft Starch TS-TT Ta Ua aa, fra GT 
wired fee oct ff, ar aS omer ary aifees FATE, YE 
(Sat Set) wt Gartqga (Aa) wl, Gatet & frat 
wits teat & wT A seore feat S 1° 

adera 4 at oye stern sata ss ae HiT sire 
Groat Bl aaa S St Ta ee Ulto-faa Hr 
wea: Hreeareat F Geet ae ae ste oe fae fear 
Ta | Hlfera” Tatas VER Hl Het age, sa— ar, 
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PREM h fre ‘state’ (frediee) A HT Gees WTC 
ala é rah Pare F arteqer Ht Pregr at fe ae Aaa 
AAO TAM H HREM & fers VAT starrer srare foray 
AC-AM Hata AL Aste AIT Tt Sf | FATE HI AS 
aene af wat at th ae fatgrar (gare & ara & fee 
Pretta mat) Fret ae & fra aoonfe fec-arat 4 
BHMet, Heirs sie fagarat aetee ar a He 1” 

TOT AAT HT AIT Ua FMT S| HIT (9. 
112.1) & & aes (Aas A AS) Us Gah stares aH Ser 
Prat aa S | Aree F ae Her rarer Hl yotaT Bl STAT 
aH Ved FHT A | SAH VAT Yea H TT Garg AF Act 
ATT THE H Aa H ST A oT Sa Sl Hlfers AF UT 
Tar at eat wafeat ar sete fear e— ae, ore, 


atet, citar, arar, fea, ater & fasts yor ar ats feoar S | et 
TE HA Ale H THA fast sr At Gecres fear S 1° sat 
wat A citar, drat, fea, Hrer, Geet, ale Tear aeT agit F 
a Scat Us Sea aA Hr eat ATS 1 orefgred” H ah 
fH HAM, Tict H farce yt sie Sas MheAHeT, TTT, 
Bae oe Year Ht aeqeit a Frater at fare faterat ar 
FIAT UTET Ste S 


GM or PT SeHrTeaar H steht aT 1” Graver, 
aera, Gamtesar, came Sat H stellt Hr Het II 
Hore agen & ferra x at war at ae sie 
TAN HT SAT Sta AT |” AAT St VK, TH, AMT ols ar At 
Wea al Grae Tae a | ae fas argait us abst at 
AMER Tata AT Bl ATT Aes H fers Pa HAT 
OT aal Gt at alot He aw few At gare fea art F | 
eat Me al Hage (HAA) + YS Mg 4 wala Het 
ait Utena car At ferret areforrer Soret Star SI” wrereAat 
cle & ataheee ata, Arar, aa, Geet (SireeRe) Ua Bra sme 
MGA H HEMT Hl FATT HAT AT Fare Fat Ta 
Te Hl MT Hee SA fats arent & Part we feaewa 
al SM ae al sere a st sa Slat & fh 
aatia ste afteart argent ¥ date eactoret & 
We Ue TTA H fers AAT H STITT TATA AT 
Tr ote orictat a y-erat Tea KacteHret SKM Hl Tareht 
are & fase + oral sragae at qatant a 


aaatte, vest aa areal” are-foed went sik 
arearatt ar Frater ct aed et A, areas ast H AT 
aart ar Frater At He I aa-ageT ae At ATH AT 
wad Fast at) aat at Gra oie date a few 
‘qareaer’ dat Ub yam ateenret frac fear war ar 
wah ae sare’ aa ‘aaa ast orferart a1” 
HATTaA H Heed A AIM, Alex, BoA, AAAch, Ae Us 
Aya h US, St UST Sl Sa Aehsl Aa Gea, aiate, 
was Ud Sat ale al ta Sl aaeaa Sah Ui at 
wateat ane at sat & Ararat fata get sat aw few 
arart FH tara ar welga at arefatia wa 
Ardorare prcofred ud earaey at cater fecnfea feerfa ar 
FATT Wetet HLA S | 

ay at saat ate pital ar cert orergrer 4 
frac ¢ | alfeer 4 fata yar & aan fata Gt & wat vat 
at er Stl AT ate faaet fear S 0° a a Tes Hey 
(sea Agate eq) Garett F fear rar S | TA AMet A OT HT 
gfte @ FAST 15 VaR Bl AMT Ta S11 Wa, Ha, aa, Fs, 
gee ale Hh IHS Act Us AA TET Sarat act a 

aera t TS H15 Fe ga TS — 1. feet, 
2. Helse, 3. Qa, 4. Hier, 5. Hacil, 6. TAA, 7. 
Meet, 8. AR, 9. dat, 10. aye, 11. aca, 12. 
AAT, 13. FATS, 14. SAT sie et Ae, 15. HITATaH, 
DAT | ST SST S Utter Sta fee TAs At Sate Ve aT | 


allers + areferen A ART? Wee ST VT ACaRT 
faeda stet F fear S| Sr AAAS We, aa, aes, se, 
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Ag, Wee We Hl SARA, AST TAT FRB sale GAT aT 
él afer A wea & at F oar (as), aw 
(tad), went (Teel), Aster (Got) was TAL (Gran) sete 
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Ue Sth AAI, AST se Haat VHT SU Slt | 
fod Haat TAS Hl SH TA WIAA THES, TTS TAHT 
gz, feed, aefieta aan arg & Te at aie aT areflerat aa 


al CASE Verte fear S | TAT & Gea H stra alfewr 
STAT Act Sa Wee ach fears “Aeehel ch THR fort 
Cat Bl SST Ta Bie Aa H GTA WT FS-IS TeTgTah BH 
Pee ST ATL CATT SH SAAT Tet, STEHT F EA, THN ST TT 


Og Hl Aah HAP BC TRE S IS STATA H TIT TT 
Ale Ta Wes HHA Hl SAR Ue Fel STAT Hl AKEAT 
Fel BC AHA | AS BHAT Hl VT ahd & fH sa WHR ar 
fame sit 38 VAM ar HA Ardara S ed wet aed a 


gat afer) st wrt S ant ake att al aaeat ert 
SM St TST) A aT St H Me Fea I 
TAIT HT lal AT SrAeHl IMT A H heals APT A AT at 
apt yravs ar Fag Strat afew 1” 

Trees & fray & At se Tea at gfe Vth Se — 
‘Tega FR Se Alea ast a ake we Alea het Sat ar | 
TAT UAT AT UTS 600 He At BAe 45 He Ted a | saa 
ule F 64 BK Bt 570 Herm T1 TR H AeA A 
UMTS IT |’ 


Sa Wea eS S fe areforren H atte st-farent 
HTST St Tea Hl TC AS ATA SAT AT | 

ade gehen & arr BT A Mowe se 
TAIT Hr stern PAT aehSl H eat S St fear sar 
at | chert aifeer wreare ws Je-fPratr F cast h Wart | 
free &, Fait See site set eT arty att 

aaa F Mera FT preores H aT ATCA 
arg ferfgrseat urea apt eft foraear SHS Tare SAH 
TAHA h Sgt AT A era S | TAL HT ARR, 
Gas Se Her ST A Heat Aa, Wee, EIU, faere sik 
ST ATS TAT AT I | SARTTHHTCHT SLT, RAE SAH Tacit 
WATT S GA rede A AT TAT TE | 

Sa WHR H-aT F eae HT SANT Ue Geral AH aT 
Tat Tea S SA Ae HT AST S SATA CMA GT AAT S 
foe GET TAT HS ATS H TAL TA Hl Her ale HTT SF 
wart Feit | gat aaer HF Frere Cart Ta HT At s fe ‘Shar 
meet & fiat aerpical at Stent set at SAAT 
ara Harpist Gare S Prpreat TA TTBS AGTHIVA Tea aS 
oars TS S| TE ARH Sa aH SF TAT FT Tea S Faget 
wet ged fread aa H, Tas 4 feel, yt F gare Ta 
afaror aH ateat a Stet thet Su at | gaa St WHT EMT HercHret 
al WAL AAT SUE HUT SF SAT ATT Be Faget WA 


abst ca fredt ¥ star ter aT sie Hle-aatet + fap ae 
feoat fee Herat Tat Hea HT TI HT SAAT AT HTT BT 
TAH TART He Hl UH AAT ATA F crest H fers Aa 
frat | ae Say oer eres aa’ 


Sa Te Hl OSS Treg AAC SA MTA HOTT 
Ted car Ae ud Aa oer ada sree, sa— 
wel, Tet, ara, Aa Fal ale S feat At wey res acs 
Sl ATA SAL HALT HT PLATT HTT SF ALATA SVT TATA 
SSA WH Te S fh Ue A eet Teer Aa-apret A TA HT 
afte ar aifauta ef we wy, wept sie Wt ae 
facet aera attra & er Ff een, fora ores Hearts 
Ta, SINS Be TTT Ht feat af 
ates Ff afota forea-fotart : 
ord area stra aBifews F yas sr fee AT Stes 
area frenst ar ft see fear 1 srt arent aa 
arent afafaterat, faterer rerett cer fareat at frat AT | 
Heer TTS A Share TEA GI SAT HT ATA ATEN TAT 
& fore fee’ el ART HScITGT AAT S | fae & fear aq 
Wd BT AGE HS A Aha S? Tet: AA H slag F 
FIT St HATTA HT Heit SS ACTATSA THM HT Sci s | 
ferent at WIT St Aieh AG Acl-Ge HT tet Vee SAAT 
sar Td 4 qaaa sat adit He Aaa Sl" alfees + 
frat & fasat ar are rit # fasnfora fora e— areciferatt, 
Sa, Aa sire eosHtiia (Meat at ar aay a steht 
aatfed at | aat & startet settarsta-aaelt fereastt apt Tora 
at wat 81 a dee af, vyae, after) sari wd 
fared at fen ar stesta afore H steer ar set fare 
ant ag, wat, uy, aPoraaret, dart omfe wet aa S| 
TA? SRT UT AP SF TAT HIT A aS S UAT SAI Tat 
Sl TAT MATa HT ATT AM H HL Aaa S 1” 


‘ara? at eat: agar ar faye saat Tat S WT 
eae-eat saent Arar ar free eter Tar | Bay we agay at 
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ferer at, safer ft ef sam ara 1 eae Ste gary wT 
faenatt at Saat AT OT | SAT TTT 
HAGAN | Aa: ot AT Pera STH SAT ALAA HET 
X ag feral al arat ar sears Had I 1 SF sah Araelhta 
yart # fseet Fi ge At arat S sears ga afte FF 
waite Ate Herat A st Mt PAT A (areeerey, 1.2) | Sct: 
Saal fataer petal Hr ST OTe fear GAT aT | SATS Ae GE 
oft fen ait off cafes feet fae 4 freon et, see fren dre 
afer otetgret F aifecr FT aor_AT & fers ovat fever 
SGA Gr IIT SATA S | MTHAR Tra Sr Sea St fasat 
a eat Hl aehta F Hed F 1" 

alert + fart & aexet & ue rae S 1 Star 
wey fafa aoe, sar ae fret & a, aa 
uraaeset, Goeaer, arareaat, aforpreaayr, Aarezer, 
feretesat, Aareaat, Seareaa, HAT, TareTar, 
Here, ati, sea Seale |” arefgrer a alot St 
fafa aeaeit & vet six araf & at He aS et set 
afta & fe sa ara Aas A Sa Wee Ser, Ares se 
TATA Tae I BAe SAtehT MAT H fers sa BT H AAT + 
aarad sara Pad ea a fea a1 sa reat ar seara 
SHAT St AETAL SAAT STAT AT STAT ST MANA | 

sari, reat, aersit sie aearal ar fer fatter 
Soft H farsa site faecal are st src eft | weronrelt wr 
‘dae? Hel BAT A AAT: TE ATT TSH H RR 
TEAK Shes Ares Hr HMA WET HAT aT Tet VAM TSE-TT S 
SAT STL GAT AS HT HT ATL TE, aH ara, AoA sie 
aT Efaeratt car wereer fers aH sels ar i” See aA Ser wT 
HTT fateh Hl AT fae BAe HraSATAT TT Shhh At Sie TS 
HUT (Mest SAAT AT | 


TTITA H WENA Yat F eS S fH aE 
TT RTT AIT Hl Ga-ey 4 alert hed BU Meta 
HUE H PAMAGIT S Van Sa AA Sl A Taha HEAT & 
feo Se ret A areqhten Hh atte Alfern Her I | areferresr A 
atest street cat Set S At Set ea aL Glee Vt S | arfeca + 
amt & wad wafaer-aaet eat er acts fear &, aar— 
AMT:, TST, STATT:, TTT: SATE AAT: | GTeF RTT 
H WaT F lees A ae Saat H Al Sr Sea SA AT 
m MT A Sad fae S— wane, fase, were, FIs, 
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Bega, fepstanra ale fagrrgt 1” 

sae Ge fafdare we a fre 8 fe air S aaa St 
Ararat ent Wid sermrey ud seq ues fara F1 a 
arart yores-faen & ararat & are-arer artes fareat wet 
freratt & arart At at Rreagete ve arate frat a 
Sa TA Hl Ofte Stet S 1 

ae-aa & rea-fPrater us Qtett at site & yer: st 
faferat ease ert S°— yar at wart é ak eat Ga 
wags S11 Tae fen H seta aay At ar SANTA, 
aie & ey ud eet A Pa aera ae a uAT 
sees & car gad faen & aint sail at afar sees 
Sl Stat Ween fateh weer set ales We TET a | 
faecal & et at wearer we cara afer SF st fated 
Slat” at acer A eed: Tafel vas coset 
al Gea 6, ferred eve Stas fe Fe Tea ord At F 
area caret & Tet ot wel Ah aera at ata ut 
frierat Ht Se BT FH Fecaget feats at | a MST aH Say F 
Borers fopar Hart 1” 

Alat + gedit are eet sarit ar wea & Fras ua 
gare A a fran at oreferen A atte fatter sremat aac 
afereart at fatter freat vs sari S aearearst sf Sa Tea Hr 
Ofte att 1 Teri” GH serrata st ae faa eats fH 
WI Ht ATS BAH WHR H Teal Hl Ta H stents 
be MT catia 1 Ue costerat ar sas ‘ateft ofa’ Her 
SSA TT Sl Sets Hed BU UAT HE S fh CATH sie 
Ble-Ble AIM He ed I, fod ya H ella Taare, Wet 
Prater Se Afecene S He ET FTA AAT AT, ALT SaeHT TST 
aot At rere a | ae S fe ET Uh TT Ff feTae aAr 
Path He TET AT | areforresy SAT Tat Tera S fe UST TATe 
cae faiferat Hl Persea HAT AT sie TAS He aeT fers aT 
| fret & feat ott at ate ar aft weartard & far 
sree SF tet FqaTS Th ST Mas far war ars” 
freh-aat & yer sire sr 88 sare TT et fea Gra 
qT at gant A Saat sea Rate ar alah =e | 

Aaa Tet Altar cites Merman Ht TIA welt 
Slat Tt AN He H AAMT Et Tafera A | ada Her 
& Sfrera F Hagar H ores yea ar yfetal Bagh set S at 
qe Td Se st oidl & fe sa aeea sik alas 
atreatte & ores wiicat & setchigret sire qaret Tee eff 1” 
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oa GT F So TAT MET TATA AT AT fetch 
USA UT S WT Ars Alt S Ts H sae We 
‘etry’ area ara or sete fear & fram aca 
(ares) A aft cat wfcror ar | HlPren Heyer ah Ufers Pret sire 
Tamera art ted & fortes fren ay A Sar ort eT 
ae faearpia Tare at | Set BPPree SH Ae Fee “aH” FSA 
gett ar fart atertt yl tars eft it stir apr aT S Pett 
Sa cet Soa srand BPs H seca a, stat feet 
IM SF Hee Aras F Afeewer ar Het TST He T | 
Sar WMATT H ARM Seats St Mica ar Part feat | ae 
ST UAT TeaA are HMeT-Hre FH frepreal Hr GAPS Tec S | 
gel HA saa” H SAA, “wa S fee foatye verfsat 
at Tet Hl Gar + Cate | a fanaa acselt aa 
TAT Hl LAT HPT AT SH STAI FATT FTTH 
PQTeI QM hes CATT SAAT | Tea: ATA-VAEH AG, afeenr sire 
HT TE Hl CATS Fae (ayy) & qu wear al S far 
OC OTT TAHA SAT TAT SAPS SF Saree FreTTeeT fee TAT 
Tas t Bet H Urs Hl HAMS S PAs Swe St GT 
are deat F Ast TT 

aay feat ar frat ake et & feet ot 
forea-afsrere arr et ret eft, aaa fred ear ar atferat 
ane fatsrse fareat at Sram ar waeer feat Sat at | wifes” 
4 frerant & aye al SOY Hers) Aral H gray Hr 
Wer Hel Aa Al SF Va at tar At ar fra sas 
‘qratrettastay Get S | freak at few a Aer A yee 
Syot ara fatgrse Prat car Prete ahecth att | Sotto 
Ha, TERT, SIA SMS Hl aS, HCA ‘STATI SCTE’ 
a cfacat F afeatert fear war ary” rear sar wieaet 
OAT USAT ST VAS TA AT | St AO H PAT aa Aa-farstt 
al A bat UT A Waa at A, alte Gaal aaecay 
meat ae Hb fers avs wt fret fea ma al" 
TRAST F Aa H Aras BH FeTT Wey FAH WTA” HEAT 
AAAs get Ara ar ast (AR) F yar wa He 
fear rar at |" salle aerer a Sareea MET FAT 
CTI” ree aT WaT feat S fae Wee Sta S fe 
A Mod H Aad aes Us Aaa H sa WaT 
aed 1 AT St ST ASAT HL UST HL ATS LAM Wart BHT 
att aT | 
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saath facta & ease & fee oreforrer a farea-fret FH 
eae fray SEIT OTT ANT Ste, TAT Tet ST SF AHI 
at & waters Srec-frer & frac oe ayfadt SS WenrgT 
Usd S| ara Hlfeca AF Ale Hr sel SAE TH Hl GAT Iz 
aa et ee wht feral ar ara eat fear S 1 aart F 
reg ve aaa aH ag Sat At | eopeHlS Aart AT Heat 
al UTET AT | 

qrmra a ae-qeufiac, wy da ud 
WORT, aS-saST, Aaa Ta Aas, ae 7AM, 
ead, Wea dar att-Part ser omie & fava F 
aatitteh FIAT Ue Sth STATA cht aT S SMS fe BraTat 
qt Teaco sod Aceat at ad et fata 
fat at) oreterga & edaragtel wd sefereyn h HISAT 
Ware IAT HG TATA S, SAA eave fe AE WPA AT 
Fa wae carats Git A prcocnifae aelfes HI Sr WET 
Pragtt | 


atrer % frat & ere S fe Tears BT A 
Treat at fra feet va wi at Se ae aT at 
refmrat seafac fretarenst sa ae Hr fee atte 
fareat at fren F carats we S agp Get Ts STATA 
Ble Bl Ga Hr ASAT HT AAT St ASAT TAM F | 
mente fatter (reat at fren seaferare H seme ae aa 
Prercht tet, Tay wets SOAs Set arteret Fara eATSAT 
a a hae fagtastat Ht vicatet Fre, aftg sate aaraas 
alent AH Sed-feat & Wess F aati sv Het 
frieqat at ge we wea sa strat + faterat ar 
ATA WMA SA HT HTT VIET fear | sa Taher S fafaer 
reat + GRea ara dar Haraitat areata etch eg 
afte FAS ST IT HVT TT | 


wed : 
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conography is an interesting and 
at the same times a difficult 
subject. It requires not only 
knowledge of art, but of widely 
dispersed literatures both secular 
and religious. Images are mute 
spectators of the past ages. Their 
fine craftsmanship, beauty and 
polish convey much more than their values. 


Dharmacakrapravartan 

According to legends Buddha set forth Three 
Wheels of Law to suit varying degrees of 
intelligence and receptivity: 


At Rsipatana Mrgadava (Saranatha), Buddha 
turned the First Wheel of Law which constituted 
the doctrines of the Four Noble Truths and 
Eight-fold Path and it is designated as 
Sravakayana. 


At Griddhakita hill (Vulture Peak), Rajgir 
(Dist. Nalanda, Bihar), the Buddha turned the 
Second Wheel of Law which constituted the 
doctrines of Emptiness and Selflessness of the 
person and phenomena. These doctrines are 
vividly preserved in Prajniadparamita and 
Vaipulyasutras. This approach was later known 
as Mahayana or Path of the Bodhisattva. 


At Vaishali, on the other hand, the Buddha 
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turned the Third Wheel of Law which 
constituted the doctrines of Buddha-nature as 
described in Tathdgatagarbhasitra, 
Mahadparinirvanasutra and 
Dharanisvarajasutra. At various places such as 
Dhanyakataka, Sriparvata, Kamakhya, 
Sirihatta, Purnagiri, Odiyana etc. the Buddha 
revealed the path of Mantra to his highly gifted 
disciples as a shorter path to attain 
enlightenment. This approach was termed as 
Vajrayana, which integrates all three vehicles. 
Essence of Vajrayana Tradition 
The word 'Vajrayana' means the vehicle of 
obtaining Nirvana through the medium of Vajra, 
another name for Sinya, so called because it is a 
thing which cannot be destroyed, cannot be cut, 
cannot be burnt. The mass could not master the 
sacred writings and even could not recite them, so 
the Vajracaryas invented other methods for the 
mass to attain an easy salvation (Bhattacharyya. 
1932:53). The Dharanis, which were mostly 
meaningless strings of words, were composed for 
them, and the recitation of these Dharanis promised 
them great merit. These Dharanis were later on, 
shortened into equally unintelligible Mantras and 
mystic syllables. Individual Mantras were assigned 
to individual deities, who were held to take their 
origin from the mystic syllables. Those votaries who 
could not worship their deities in accordance with 
the prescribed procedure were promised by the 
Vajracaryas perfection only through the muttering 
of the Mantras (Khede sati Mantramjapet). Thus the 
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position of the Vajracaryas became paramount 
because they showed the adamantine path for 
Nirvana. 

The mentality of the mass and the mentality 
of the Vajracaryas was in such a state that it readily 
grasped and assimilated the doctrines of Tantra and 
developed a form of religion. Yet nevertheless, the 
feminine element in the doctrine attracted a large 
number of followers and made it extremely popular 
and the most exquisite art, which this school 
developed, made it doubly attractive. The credit 
goes to Vajracaryas that we owe the legacy of a rich, 
varied and extensive Pantheon. The purely tantric 
gods were invariably accompanied with their 
consorts, who were sometimes given a separate seat 
in sculptures, sometimes the same seat, sometimes a 
seat on the lap of the gods, and sometimes they were 
represented in the actual embrace of the gods. The 
sober form of Tantra generally adopted the first 
three courses, but the most thorough-going form 
worshipped the gods in the embrace, in union with 
their consorts, or as the Tibetans describes it —in 
Yab-yum (Bhattacharyya. 1973:33). 


The secret Mantrayana is hidden (Skt. 
Guhya) because it is not appropriate for the 
common people. It is however, fit for the advanced 
practitioner well versed in Emptiness, Bodhicitta 
and Renunciation (Bhattacharyya.1931:28). Various 
scholars have explained the word 'Tantra' in various 
ways. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
says: The word Tantra is very loosely used. Ordinary 
people understand by it any system other than the 
Vedas. But it really means the worship of Sakti or 
female energy. The female energy is worshipped in 
conjunction with male energy. The union of male and 
female energy is the essence of Tantra. 

It is said in Ka@sika: 
Tanyanevistaryatejnanamanenetitantram, that 
means by which wisdom is expanded is known as 
Tantra. Due to lack of knowledge or confusion 
people hate the tantra. See the words of Merutantra: 
Paradravyesu YoAndhasca, Parastrisu 
Napunsakah/ParadpavadeYoMukah, Sarvada 
Vijitendriyah// TasyaivaBrahmanasyatra, 
VameSyatAdhikarita// It means the Brahmana who 
is blind-like to see others wealth, who is impotent- 
like in the matter of others wife, who is dumb-like 
while criticizing someone and who has full control 
on his body-organs, only he has the authority to 
follow this path. 
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The monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramshila 
and Odantapuri have developed the latest form of 
Vajrayana before Buddhism was finally wiped out at 
the advent of Bukhtiyar Khilji. In the later phase of 
Vajrayana, after its destruction in India, the priests 
of the celebrated monasteries took refuge in Nepal, 
and thus kept the torch of Buddhism still burning. 
Nalanda and Vikramshila were excavated and a 
large number of Tantric images have been 
unearthed, but the Odantapuri monastery has not 
been identified yet. If the site be also identified and 
excavated, it will most assuredly, yield innumerable 
images of Vajrayana deties. This year Patna Circle 
Branch of Archaeological Survey of India has 
discovered Tiladhak monastery at Telhara located 
on Bihar Sharif-EkangarSarai Road in district- 
Nalanda which was a great tantric seat as mentioned 
by Hiuen-tsang 

Frequent interchanges of deities took place 
among Brahmanic, Jain and Buddhist traditions. 
Brahmanic deities like Indra and Parvati are found 
in the Jain pantheon; as well as Indra, Ganesa, 
Sarasvati, Mahakala, Bhairava etc. are famous in 
Buddhist pantheon. In the Brahmanic tradition 
deities like Tara, Manasa and Chhinnamasta were 
borrowed from the deities of Buddhist tradition like 
Mahacintara, Janguli and Vajrayogini respectively. 
The Jainas and the Buddhists alike borrowed 
Brahmanic deities in their earlier stages, but in the 
Tantric age, the Buddhist gods were commonly 
exploited. Therefore, the correct identification of 
images is very problematic. Scholars like Waddel, 
Grunwedel, Foucher, Burgess, Getty, and many 
others have attempted well to present a solution and 
gathered a considerable amount of information on 
Buddhist iconography. A deep study of following 
texts is essential for the iconographical study of the 
deities of Vajrayana Pantheon: Sadhanamala 
(Earliest manuscript belongs to 1167 CE), 
Sadhanasamuchaya, Nispannayogavali, 
DharmakoSasangraha (Pandit Amritananda 
preserved in the Darbar Library, Nepal and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), Nispannayogambaratantra 
(Pandit Abhayakara Gupta-12th century CE), 
Herukatantra, Hevajratantra, 
Candamahdarosanatantra, Vajravarahitantra, 
Kariyasamuchaya, Vajravalitantra, Yoginijalatantra 
etc. The manuscripts of these Tantric texts are to be 
found either in the Darbar Library, Nepal or in the 
Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal or in the 
University Library of Cambridge. 
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Interchanges of deities 


A number of deities belonging to the regular 
Brahmanical pantheon was assimilated into 
Vajrayanic worship viz. Sarasvati, Ganesa and the 
Saptamatrkas. Brahmanic deities like Usa, Visnu, 
Kubera etc., came to be incorporated into 
Buddhism as Marici, Lokesvara, Jambhala etc. 
Heruka, Sinhnada, Nilakantha and Vajrahunkara 
are but adaptations of the benign and the malignant 
aspect of Bhairava and Siva. A comprehensive study 
of many of the Brahmanical icons and the 
corresponding group of Vajrayana Buddhist images 
will enable us to see the transference of the 
attributes of Indra to Vajrapani, of Brahma to 
Manjusri and of Visnu to Avalokitesvara etc. 
(Bhattacharya. 2008:141). A brief description of 
these deities is given below: 


Major Gods 


Visnu transformed as Avalokitesvara (Tibetan- 
Chenrensi) 


Avalokitesvara is the most popular and is 
worshipped as Patron deity of Tibet. He is spiritual 
son of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha and his consort 
Pandara. He has two to one thousand hands. Of the 
principal hands, left hand holds a lotus and right 
hand is in protection pose. It is believed that all 
Dalai Lamas are incarnations of this deity. He is 
represented both in sculpture and painting and is 
depicted in various monasteries of Tibet. At 
Macchandar Vahal, Kathmandu, Nepal appears 108 
forms of this deity; out of them following forms are 
more popular: 

1.Padmapani (Fig. 1) 

2. Sinhanada (Fig. 2) 

3. Sadaksari (Fig. 3) 

4. Hari-HariVahana (Fig. 4) 

5. Sahsrabhuji (Fig. 5) 

6. Rakta Arya or Bungadeo (Matsyendranath) (Fig. 
6-7) 

7. Halahala (Fig. 8) and 

Nilakantha (Siva)(Fig. 9) 

According to Sadhanamala this is a form of 
Lokesvara, whose complexion is yellow and who 
wears the crown of chignon decorated with the 
crescent. An effigy of Amitabha is noticed on his 
head. He sits in the Vajraparyanka attitude on a red 


lotus, on which is spread the skin of a black deer. He 
exhibits the Samadhi mudra with his two hands 
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carrying the Kapala filled with a variety of gems. 
The god wears the tiger- skin, and bears no 
ornaments. His throat shows the blue pill and 
looking towards him are to be seen two cobras with 
jewels on their hoods. 


The model of this deity has been taken from 
the Brahmanic god Siva. It is said that he has saved 
the world from destruction by swallowing the 
poison that came out from the mouth of Vasuki, the 
lord of serpents, while the gods and demons were 
churning the ocean together. The poison, if it could 
enter Siva's stomach, would surely have destroyed 
him but it remained in his throat, and as the colour of 
the poison is said to be blue, there is a blue spot in 
the white throat of the deity. That is the reason why 
the name Nilakantha has been attributed to Siva. As 
this particular form of Lokesvara has also the same 
name, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
model for this variety has been taken from the 
Brahmanic god Siva. 

One image of this god has been discovered 
in the temple of Bauddhanatha in Nepal, but here 
the deity appears alone without the serpents. Other 
image was yielded from Sarnath (Fig.10) identified 
by Bhattacharyya. 


Buddhist Newars residing in Nepal and also 
in Indian Territory worship Siva in his 
manifestations as Lukma Deo. It is said that Lukma 
Deo originated when Mahadeva gave Bhasmasura, 
one of his devotees, a boon which enabled him to 
destroy anybody by touching him. However, the 
receiver of the boon tried to test his power on the 
giver himself. Therefore, Shiva had to run away for 
survival and hide himself under the ground and in 
that form he is called Lukma Deo (god in hiding). 


Bhairava transformed as Heruka (Fig. 11) 

He is one of the most prominent Yidams (Protective 
Deities) of the Buddhist pantheon. He is tutelary or 
personal protective deity. His function is for specific 
purpose often as guardian of any sect and as the 
presiding deity of a Tantric system. He is also 
represented with his Prajfia (consort) and is also 
efficacious if worshipped along with his consort. He 
is popular in Tibet in yab-yum form. He stands on a 
corpse in Ardhaparyankasana. He is clad in human 
skin and his body is smeared with ashes. He bears 
vajra in the right hand and a kapala (skull cup) full of 
blood in the left hand. From his left shoulder hangs 
the khatvanga (knife). He has a garland of 50 human 
heads; face is slightly distorted with bare fangs and 
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blood-short eyes. His hair is raised upwards and 
bears an effigy of Aksobhya. He wears a kundala 
(ear ring) and is bedecked with ornaments. His 
several forms in various attitudes are described in 
the Sadhanamala and Nispannayogavali 
(Bhattacharyya. 1925:41). 


Heruka with Prajna is called Hevajra 
(Tibetan-Key Dorje). There is very little difference 
between Heruka and Hevajra. In Tibet Chemchok 
Heruka (Supreme Heruka) is one of the deity with 
three faces and six arms. He represents union of 
wisdom and compassion. He stands on prostate 
figures of a male and a female. This form of Heruka 
has flayed skin of an elephant and man. He wears a 
garland of 50 severed heads. Over each face he has a 
crown. His consort is one- faced and two armed and 
possesses a vajra, chopper and skull bowl. He is clad 
in skin of leopard and wears 5 skull crowns and has a 
flower on the back of her hair. The HerukaTantra is 
devoted to worship the deity (Rhie and Robert. 
1991:79). 


Brahma transformed as Manjusri (Tibetan- 
Jambelyang) (Fig. 12) 

There are various forms ofManjusri. A brief 
description is given below. 

Arapacana Manjusri (Fig. 13) 

Manjusri embodies wisdom aspect of an 
enlightened mind. This is the ability to see into the 
true nature of reality of the persons and the 
phenomena. Manjusri has the ability to discriminate 
correct views of reality as it is. In order to benefit the 
sentient beings he too, manifests in different forms. 
In this form of Manjusri, he is single faced symbolize 
cutting off the root of the delusion, which is the 
cause of suffering, ignorance, and of wisdom’, which 
cuts off all delusions. He sits in the Vajraparyanka 
attitude. Four companions with few exceptions 
always accompany him. He is invoked especially for 
increasing intelligence by reciting his mantra viz.: 
Om A Ra Pa Ca Na Dhih many times. 


This form of Manjusri has a special 
relationship with Kathmandu valley because it was 
he who drained the water of Kathmandu valley to 
make it habitable land. According to Swayambhu 
legend it is said that he came to Kathmandu valley 
with his consorts Kesini and Upakesini. His two 
companions are said to be Jalinit Kumar and 
Candraprabha Kumar who were bodhisattvas. As 
the water receded, the sacred hill of Swayambhu 
Stupa appeared. This was the contribution of great 
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bodhisattva Manjusri Arapacana (Majupuria & 
Indra. 1993:87). 

Manjughosa 

This form of Manjusri as described in Sadhanamala, 
is golden yellow in color and rides on a lion. He is 
decked in all sorts of bodhisattva ornaments and his 
hands exhibit Dharmacakra mudra. He displays an 
utpala flower in his left hand and bears an image of 
Aksobhya on his crown. He is invoked by his 
popular mantra Om vagisvaraMuh (Getty. 1978:46). 


Concerning his activities in Nepal a legend is 
befitting to cite here. There was an Upasaka called 
Buddhapala in the city of Paficala. He was very 
learned and had many disciples who learnt much 
orthodox science under him. Unfortunately his only 
son called Manjugarta had not been educated. He 
was too dull to learn most of the sciences 
Buddhapala taught to his disciples. So he decided to 
send his son to Manjusri. So he sent his son there 
along with some of his disciples with the necessary 
instructions. On his way to Manjusri Caitya he came 
to a farm where sugar cane was cultivated. Young 
Manjugarta was enchanted with the place. He 
wanted to stay there forever. 


Instead of reciting Om Namo Vagisvaraya at 
the site of Manjusri Caitya he was busy testing and 
chewing succulent sugarcane. His friends suggested 
him if he was not interested to visit Manjusri he 
could recite his mantra from the same place where 
he was enjoying sugarcane. Accepting their 
proposal Manjugarta and his friends started reciting 
Om Namo Vagisvaraya with devotion. 


Manjughosa instantly appeared in the 
sugarcane field with his divine form as we have 
described above. Even when Manjughosa appeared 
there this young Manjugarta was not interested to 
pay homage to him but through his friends 
suggestion he paid homage to Manjughosa. Later, 
Manjughosa blessed Manjugarta and predicted that 
he would be a master of all orthodox sciences. His 
ignorance was eliminated instantaneously with 
mere touch. Young Manjugarta later composed a 
hymn of praise to Manjughosa entitled 
Manjuvajrastotram which is still sung by the 
Nepalese devotees till today (Mitra.1970:93). 
Vagisvara Manjusri (Fig. 14) 

Dharmadhatu Vagisvara when depicted in 
sculptures is eight armed, four faced, and reddish- 
white in color. His right face is red, left face is 
yellowish-red and back face is lotus red in color. He 
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holds the bow and the arrow, the noose and goad, 
scripture and Khadga and bell and the vajra in the 
respective pair of hands. He sits on moon disc on a 
double lotus in Jalita attitude. He wears all the 
bodhisattva ornaments and garments and bears on 
his crown an image of Amitabha. Another form of 
Vagisvara Manjusri is single faced. He holds sword 
with his right hand and jewel in his left hand. He 
resides in heart of Buddha Ratnasambhava. 
Different forms of Manjusri images in stone and 
bronze are scattered in various places. More than 
six-dozen images in stone are found in Patan city 
alone thus deserving the name Manjupattan 
(Gupte. 1972:27). 

Manjuvara (Fig. 15) 

Manjusri manifested in many different forms and 
names in order to deliver sentient beings from their 
ignorance. According to Svayambhu Purana he 
manifested himself in a human being as Manjuvajra 
Acarya and performed his bodhisattva deeds in the 
land of Svayambhu, self-born i.e. the primordial 
Buddha. 


Human manifestation of Manjusri is deified 
in tantric lore as seated on the back ofa lion. He is of 
beautiful golden color resembling Buddha 
Vairocana. His three faces have yellow, blue and 
white color. He is six armed. In his right hands he is 
holding the sword, varada and the arrow and his left 
hands are holding scripture, blue lotus i.e. Utpala 
flower and the bow (Pal.1975:57). 

Manjusri Namasangiti (Fig. 16) 

Manjusri Namasangiti is one of the important 
manifestations of Manjusri, the embodiment of 
wisdom of all the Buddhas. It is said that he was 
already enlightened countless eons ago. During 
Sakyamuni's time he appeared himself as one of his 
eight chief bodhisattva disciples. Countless 
Buddhas of ten directions have been his disciples. 
Therefore he was called Adi-Buddha Manjusri. 
Namasangiti text has more than eight hundred 
words of deep spiritual significance describing this 
deity. 

In the usual form, Namasangiti had one 
head and twelve arms. He is seated with 
Dhyadnamudra. He wears all the bodhisattva 
ornaments typical of Sambhogakaya aspects. He has 
Usnisa in his head and wears a crown. His 
uppermost arms above his head are in the 
uttarabodhi mudra i.e. two hands folded to form a 
prostration attitude. His other two hands at the 
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breast level are in Dharmacakra or (Abhaya 
mudra?). Two hands hold an alms bowl kept in the 
lap. Two hands at the shoulder level hold sword and 
scripture on a lotus and the other two hands hold 
bow and arrow. This form of Namasangiti is very 
popular in Kathmandu valley. 

Minor Gods 

These include Lokapala or Guardians of Four 
cardinal points and Astadikpalas who are protectors 
of monasteries and oracles. 


Lokapala (Guardians of four cardinal points) 
Dhrtarastra (Tibetan-YulKhorsung) 


He is one of the four great kings in the first heaven of 
this desire realm. He serves as the guardian in the 
East. He protects the land and living beings, so he is 
called Heavenly Lord of maintaining the country. 
He is also known as the lord of Gandharvas. He has 
91 sons ready to protect the disciples of Buddha. 
According to the Mahasanghatasutra, Buddha told 
Dhrtarastra to protect the dharma in the four 
continents of Jambudvipa with utmost care. 
Following his instruction Dhrtarastra promised to 
lead all retinues of Buddhist disciples to the east of 
Jambudvipa so that the true dharma might be 
diffused in the world forever. He lives in the city of 
Superior sage, magnificent and situated in the east 
of Sumeru Mountain. According to the 
Dharanisutra, this king wears various kinds of 
celestial robes. He holds a Vina with his both hands. 
Nepalese Buddhists generally know him by the 
name of Vinaraja and his image is seen in the east 
corner of the roof. He is depicted as white. 


Virudhak (Tibetan-PhakKeypo) 

He is yet another great king of the southern 
direction. He resides in the middle of the Sumeru 
Mountain. He rules over a city called Sudarsana 
located to the south of Sumeru Mountain. The city is 
extremely beautiful and occupies an area of 6,000 
square yojanas. Virudhak leads an assembly of 
Kumbhandas to serve as the guardian of Buddhism 
in the southern direction. In the past Buddha 
instructed Virudhak that he should protect and 
guard the dharma in this Jambudvipa where 1000 
Buddhas come to bless the sentient beings. So that 
the great king of Kumbhandas promised to protect 
and guard the Jambudvipa in the southern direction. 
The body of this deity is red in colour. He is wrathful 
in appearance. His right hand holds a sword and left 
hand rests on his knee. In Nepalese tradition he is 
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called Khadagraja and can be seen in the corner of 
the roof of the temple and also in the entrance of the 
monasteries (Coomaraswamy.1979:18). 

Virupaksa (Tibetan-MigMidang) 

He is one of the four great kings, who rule the first 
heaven of desire realm in the west. He is lord of 
Nagas. He serves as the guardian of this Jambudvipa 
in the western direction. His body is red in colour. 
He shows a wrathful appearance. His right hands 
hold a spear of three points while his left hand rests 
on his knee. He can be recognized through the 
Caitya symbol in his left hand. Virupaksa lives in the 
city of Sudarsana on the west of Sumeru Mountain. 
His city is as beautiful as that of the three other 
kings. He leads immeasurable serpent deities. 
Virupaksa leads besides the retinue of nagas, 
innumerable spirits of Sun and Moon and others. 
They are all responsible for the protection of the 
dharma. Devotees worship these four Maharajas in 
a group. 

Vaisravana (Tibetan-Nam Those) 

He is also one of the four great kings, who rule the 
first heaven of desire realm in the north. He is lord of 
Yaksas. Some regard him as also the lord of wealth 
who gives blessings for prosperity. Sumeru 
Mountain, supremely beautiful adorned with 
precious jewels. It is said that his city is as beautiful 
as Sukhavati heaven in the west. He has 5 princes 
and 28 messengers under his command. They are his 
retinue. Like the three other kings, he was also 
instructed by Buddha to protect the dharma in 
Jambudvipa in the northern direction. 


In Nepalese Buddhist tradition Vaisravana 
or Kubera is worshiped singly and is very popular. 
Newar Buddhists women make the image of 
Vaisravana out of rice flour during Yomari-Punhi 
festival. It is also customary to keep an image of 
Vaisravana in the treasury room or inside the 
treasure box. The worshiping of four guardian 
deities was introduced in China by Pandit Amogh 
Vajra during 8th century (Chandra. 1999:43). 
Astadikpalas 
Following are the eight deities of direction: 

Indra or Sakra 

Indra is the king of devas in the heaven of 
Trayatrimsaloka or third heaven of the desire realm. 
He rides on the Airavata elephant and is yellow in 
colour. He holds in his two hands a vajra and a breast 
of a woman. He is sometimes seated on the Airavata 
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elephant wearing a headdress. Sometimes with his 
right hand he holds a Vajra and his left hand rests on 
a hip. Sakra is a very popular deity in both 
Brahmanic and Buddhist tradition. 


In the past when Indra was a human being he 
had 33 pious friends. Under his leadership they 
cultivated many virtues by helping the poor, 
establishing many wells for thirsty people and 
houses for travelers. By these virtues he attained the 
state of Indra, the king of devas in the city of 
Sudarsana ruling over 32 palaces. The other 32 
friends became the governors of these 32 palaces. 
Trayatimsa heaven is a very lovely palace with 
natural beauty. The city is full of lovely damsels 
called Apsaras. The only suffering that the citizens 
of this heaven have is to undergo to fight with 
Asuras at times. Hence after losing their life or at the 
end of their life span there arises the five signs or 
omens which predict their end of life in that heaven. 
The story of Sakra fighting against Asuras is a very 
popular literature in Brahmanic and Buddhist 
tradition. 


Sakra is said to be a guardian of Buddhism. 
He always requested Buddha for dharma teachings 
for the benefit of all sentient beings. He is better 
treated in Buddhist literature in contrast to 
Brahmanic tradition. He usually made a huge 
offering to Buddhist Sangha. It is said that once 
upon atime, one of the friends of Indra went to Avici 
Hell and suffered a lot. Through repeated requests 
of Indra, Buddha delivered the Tantra of 
Durgatiparisodhana. When Indra himself was about 
to die, Buddha delivered and transmitted the 
dharma door of Aparimitadharani by which the life 
span of Sakra was extended significantly (Tadeusz. 
1983:13). 
Yama (Tibetan-Shinje) 
He is another popular god sometimes called the 
King of the Death. He rides on a buffalo. His right 
hand holds a banner of a human head, and his left 
hand holds a Tarjani pasa. Yama is also responsible 
for ruling over all the Preta realms. The Sanskrit 
word 'Yama' stands also for twin rulers. It means 
that the king of the death governs hells as well as 
ghost realms together with his sister. He himself 
rules over dead males and his sister being 
responsible for taking care of dead females. Yama 
lives in a palace surrounded by Cakravala i.e. an 
iron-chained mountain in the south of Jambudvipa. 
As he rules over the hells he does not enjoy the fruits 
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of his meritorious karma. Because in his past lives, 
he created evil karmic forces and he had to endure 
the effects of past karma during three periods of 
time. When he was in suffering, his palace naturally 
changed into an iron city of burning flame. 


According to legends, he was originally a 
king of Vaishali. At one time he was engaged in a 
bloody war. He wished he were the master of hell 
and was accordingly reborn as Yama in hell, 
together with his generals and army. As per Tibetan 
legends, however, Yamantaka, a wrathful 
manifestation of Manjusri, subdued the king Yama. 


Kubera (Tibetan-Nam Thos Re, Fig. 17) 

He is one of the most popular deities among the 
Nepalese Buddhists due to his bestowed of wealth 
character. He is generally represented as the lord of 
wealth and guardian of the northern direction. He is 
deep yellow in colour and holds in his two hands a 
goad and a mace. Sometimes he is represented 
sitting on a lion with a green mane, holding a banner 
of victory in the right hand and carrying the 
mongoose, which vomits a wish-fulfilling gem. 
Kubera's abode is said to be Alaka in the Himalayas, 
enriched with wealth and abundance. He is always 
surrounded with Yaksa Generals and Kinnars. He 
may have sometimes a third eye also. In the 
Durgatiparisodhanatantra, it is stated, Kubera the 
great king of the Yaksas, bowed before the Buddha 
and said: “O Lord, I together with the 88 Great War 
generals of the Yaksas, will persevere in removing 
every fear of that great being that holds this tantra. I 
will give wealth and grain in abundance. I will 
protect his country and provinces, his people, 
servants, relatives, friends, sons, daughters, wives 
and the rest. I will take care of his oxen, cows, asses, 
camels, sheep, elephants, goats and the rest.” 


He is thus specially invoked for generating 
wealth and prosperity. There are many legends 
relating to his role as guardian of all the treasures of 
the earth and the treasures belonging to the people. 
Kubera is worshipped both by the Hindus and 
Buddhists alike. 

Varuna (Fig. 18) 

Varuna is also one of the powerful deities 
representing the lord of water element. He is 
generally presented as white in colour. He sits on a 
Makara. He holds the invincible noose and a conch 
in his hands. He is adorned with the serpent's hood 
over his head. In Nepalese Buddhist tradition, in the 
Guru Mandala rite the offerings are also made to 
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Varuna in the group of eight i.e. the deities of eight 
directions. It is said in the Guna Karanda Vyuha 
Sutra, that Varuna emerged from the knees of Arya 
Avalokitesvara and instructed that he should 
protect the sentient beings by bestowing Amrita or 
nectar or pure water. Being the lord of the 
underworld, lord of Nagas, he should bestow riches 
of the underworld to the people and protect the 
dharma. Avalokitesvara instructed, 'If you perform 
Bodhicarya as I mention, you will definitely acquire 
tremendous merits and will attain Buddhahood in 
future.' In reply Varuna promised to act accordingly. 
Agni 

He is also one of the most powerful gods 
representing the element of fire presiding in the 
south-east corner. He is red in colour and has great 
radiance. He is seated on a chariot drawn by seven 
horses. He has seven tongues and three eyes. He 
holds a ladle and a Kamandal in his two hands. In the 
Nepalese Buddhist tradition, in the Guru Mandala 
rite, offering is also made to the Agni Deva along 
with other deities. He is specially worshiped and 
revered in the fire offering or home Yajna 
performance. The GunaKarandaVyuhaSutra 
relates that Agni is originated from the navel of 
AryaAvalokitesvara. AryaAvalokitesvara 
instructed Agni Deva to purify the phenomenal 
world by the fire offered to him. Accordingly Agni 
Deva promised then to abide by the instruction. 
Vayu 

This powerful deity represents the air element and 
generally represented in blue colour. He resides in 
the north-west corner riding on a chariot drawn by 
deer. He carries a flag banner in his hands. He is full 
of motion. He is the sustenance for the people. He is 
worshiped as is the custom in a group of eight deities 
of direction in the Guru Mandala rite. The 
GunaKarandaVyuhaSutra further states that Vayu 
Deva is originated from the mouth of 
AryaAvalokitesvara. AryaAvalokitesvara 
instructed Vayu Deva to protect the sentient beings 
by being vital Prana and give blessings and inspire 
the beings to perform meritorious deeds. He was 
told that if he performed the deeds as mentioned, he 
would then certainly attain Buddhahood in future. 
Vayu Deva solemnly accepted the blessings with 
great devotion. In Durgatiparisodhanatantra, the 
Lord of the wind said, “O Lord, I will never cause 
that great being to be terrified by winds. I will not 
produce untimely winds. I will provide grains, 
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flowers and fruits and remove all fears.” 

Isana 

Isana or Mahadeva is also one of the eight deities of 
the directions. The word Isana represents the north- 
east corner, so the deity resides in the north-east 
direction. He is seated on a chariot drawn by bulls. 
He is white in colour and holds in his two hands a 
trident and a Kapala. A half moon appears on his 
matted hair. He is adorned with a sacred thread of a 
serpent and his body is besmeared with ashes. His 
throat appears blue. The deity is naked having three 
eyes. He is worshipped in the Guru Mandala rite of 
Nepalese Buddhist tradition. 

Nairti 

Nairti, one of the eight deities of the directions 
resides in the south-west direction. He is the lord of 
the goblins called Nairti. He is blue in colour and 
rides on a corpse. His two hands hold a sword and a 
Kapala filled with meat. He has a wrathful face with 
exposed teeth. As usual he is worshipped in the 
Guru Mandala rite of Nepalese Buddhist tradition, 
in a group of eight deities of directions. 


Guardian Deities 

Mahakala (Tibetan-Gompo, Fig. 19) 

This deity is worshipped by both Hindus and 
Buddhists. His image can be seen in the entrance of 
every Buddhist monastery of Kathmandu Valley. 
He is said to be the protector of the doctrine of 
Buddha. There are many forms of Mahakala, among 
them two-armed, four armed, six armed and sixteen 
armed being the most popular one. The two-armed 
form of Mahakala carved in stone is found in large 
numbers in Nepalese Buddhist tradition. His body is 
dark blue in colour and looks wrathful bedecked 
with ornaments of serpents. He wears a garland of 
severed heads and a crown of five skulls symbolizing 
the five defilements. His right hand holds Kartri 
symbolizing that it can cut ego clinging and 
attachment and his left hand holds a Kapdla filled 
with blood symbolizing the subjugation of evil ones. 
He wears tiger skin symbolizing the purification of 
desire. He has three eyes symbolizing his clear 
comprehension of three times. He looks ferocious 
against the blazing fire. His mouth is smeared with 
blood signifying that he is active in eliminating evils. 


The characteristic feature of the Mahakala 
is that he, during war, can protect those relying on 
him since there is limitless number of retinue of 
spirits and ghosts under his command who are 
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skilled in battle. He can provide sufficient foods to 
the needy. Separate temples with Mahakala alone 
can be found in large number. It is said that 
Mahakala is the manifestation of Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. A dark blue Hung letter emerged 
from the heart of Avalokitesvara which transformed 
into the Instantaneous Protector of wisdom. 
Amitabha Buddha proclaimed thus, “Son of the 
family, you will have the strength of the wrathful 
Yama, Lord of death. You will have the mountain 
spirits, the yaksas, the devils and the demonesses as 
your messengers. You will embody the great 
wrathful empowerments of body, speech, mind, 
qualities and activities of all the Buddhas 
throughout the three times.” Ever since Mahakala 
has remained as the doctrine Protector of all the 
Buddha fields (Banarjee. 1985:73). 

Ganesa (Fig. 20) 

He is one of the most popular guardian deities 
worshipped in Nepal both Hindus and Buddhists 
alike. Large number of independent temples of this 
deity is found in Kathmandu Valley. Ganesa is said 
to be the deity of eliminator of obstacles. To begin 
any auspicious work or enterprise Nepalese people 
adore this deity with the hope that they may 
accomplish their work successfully by averting the 
obstacles if there be any. The form of GaneSa is 
described in Sadhanamala and Nispannayogavali. 
As described in Nispannayogavali “He is white in 
colour and rides on a mouse having an elephant face. 
A snake forms his sacred thread. He is four armed. 
He carries a trisul and a laddu in his two right hands 
and a parasu and a radish in the two left hands” 
(Bhattacharyya.1949:76). Sadhanamala describes 
him in the following terms: “The worshipper should 
conceive himself as god Ganapati of red 
complexion, wearing the crown of chignon, who is 
decked in all ornaments, has twelve arms, 
protruding belly and one face, stands in the 
Ardhaparyanka in a dancing attitude, is three eyed, 
and has one tusk; who carries in his right hands the 
Kuthara, the arrow, the goad, the Vajra, the sword 
and the Sula, and in the left hands the Masala, the 
bow, the Khatvanga, the Kapala of blood, the 
Kapala of dried meat and the Phatka; and who rides 
the mouse on the red lotus” (Bhattacharya. 
1925:328). Benoytosh Bhattacharya writes in his 
book The Indian Buddhist Iconography that the 
word Phatka might be used for the broken tusk 
(Bhattacharya.2008:142). 
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Goddesses 

Sarasvati (Tibetan- Yangenma) 

In the Pauranic age she is defined as the goddess of 
wisdom. The Buddhists borrowed this Brahmanic 
goddess and incorporated her into their Tantric 
Pantheon. She was equally popular both amongst 
the Brahmanic and Buddhist faith. The Buddhist 
Sarasvati has one face with two arms or three faces 
with six arms. It is believed by the Buddhists that 
like Manjusri and Prajfiaparamita (Tibetan-Sher 
Chin), she confers wisdom, learning, intelligence, 
memory etc.; a large number of sadhanas are 
assigned to her in the Sadhanamala and was 
imagined her different variations which are 
mentioned below in brief. 


Mahasarasvati (Fig. 21) 

The distinctive feature of this goddess is that her 
right hand is in Varada Mudra while left hand carries 
a white lotus with a stalk. Her complexion is white. 
She is accompanied by four deities identical in form 
around her. Prajrid is in her front, Medha to her 
right, Smrti in the left, and Mati in the west. The 
goddess is represented in both sitting and standing 
attitude. She has a smiling countenance and is 
extremely compassionate, wears garments 
decorated with white sandal flowers. Her breast is 
decorated with the pearl-necklace. She illumines the 
three worlds with the immeasurable light that 
radiates from her body. 

Vajravina Sarasvati 

Like Mahasarasvati, Her complexion is also white, 
peaceful and benign in appearance. She is also two 
armed, but distinguishing feature in this case is that 
she carries Vina in her two hands playing upon it. 
She is also accompanied by four deities as in the 
previous case. 

Vajrasarada (Fig. 22) 

As mentioned in Sadhanamala she rests upon a pure 
white lotus, and a crescent decorates her headdress. 
She is three-eyed and two-armed, and carries a book 
in the left hand and lotus in the right. She was 
accompanied by four attendants and may have any 
attitude. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya writes in his 
book The Indian Buddhist Iconography that the 
image recovered from Nalanda which has been 
identified as Kotisri is probably a stone 
representation of this goddess. Here the goddess sits 
in Bhadrasana and her companions have also the 
same attitude. All the figures in the group are 
mutilated, but at least one among them carries the 
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Utpala and the book, in the right and left hands 
respectively. 

Aryasarasvati (Fig. 23) 

Another variation of Sarasvati, she is also 
designated as Vajrasarasvati. She appears as a young 
girl having white complexion. The goddess caries in 
her left hand the stalk of a lotus on which rests the 
Prajnaparamitasitra. The Sadhanamala is silent 
about the symbol of her right hand and her asana. In 
the drawing she holds the stem of a lotus in the right 
hand. 


Vajrasarasvati (Fig. 24) 

In all other respects her form is identical with 
Mahasarasvati. The difference here is that her hair is 
brown and rises upwards. She stands in the 
Pratyalidha attitude on the red lotus. She has three 
faces and six arms. The middle face is red in colour 
while the right and left are of blue and white. She 
carries in her three right hands the lotus on which is 
the Prajidparamitasitra, the Sword and the Kartri, 
and in the three left hands the Kapala, the Jewel and 
the Cakra. Sometimes instead of the book on the 
lotus and Kapala, she holds the lotus and the Kapdla 
which is shown in the illustration. 


Sri Devi (Tibetan-PaldenLhamo, Fig. 25) 

She is a terrifying glorious goddess. She is the 
consort of Yama and regarded as Brahmanic 
goddess Kali. In Nepal, She is called Caskamani. 
The goddess is armed by various gods. Hevajra gave 
her two diceto count the life of human being. 
Brahma gave her a fan of peacock's feathers. Visnu 
gave her a lion which she wears in her right ear. 
Nanda gave her a serpent which hangs from her left 
ear. Vajrapani equipped her with a hammer. Other 
gods gave her a white-faced mule which is covered 
with the skin of a demon and the reins are of 
venomous serpents. The goddess sits sideways on 
mule. She wears a long garland of severed heads and 
is clad in human skin. She has a third eye. Her right 
hand is raised with a trident-rod. In her left hand she 
holds a skull cup at the breast. She is backed by 
flames and also called the queen of warring 
weapons. She has some attendant queens riding 
different animals. She is always kept behind the 
curtain in a corner in many monasteries of Tibet. 
Kali 

The goddess is worshipped by the Buddhists in the 
form of Guheévari. She is represented by a long- 
necked copper jug called anti filled with janda or 
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country liquor. Another form of the deity, Taleju 
Bhavani is very famous in Kathmandu Valley of 
Nepal (Fig. 26). Various Yoginis like-Vajra Yogini 
(Tibetan-DorjeNaljorma), Vajra Varahi (Tibetan- 
DorjePagmo), Bhairavi and Ajima are regarded as 
guardian deities (Tenzin and Oleshy.1988:42). Here 
I would like to give a very brief introduction of Vajra 
Yogini, Vajra Varahi and Ajima. 

Vajra Yogini (Tibetan-DorjeNaljorma) 

She personifies wisdom energy or emptiness 
(Sunyata). The goddess is depicted as naked. The 
colour of her body is red. She stands on a sun disc 
trampling on the Bhairava and his consort. She 
wears bone ornaments, a crown, a skirt and a 
garland of fifty one human skulls. In her right hand 
she holds a curved knife and in left hand a skull cup 
for drinking blood. She is also shown in a standing 
bow-arrow posture dancing ona corpse. 
VajraVarahi (Tibetan-DorjePagmo, Fig. 27) 

She is mentioned as a female incarnate in the abbess 
of Yamdrok lake monastery of Tibet and is also 
called as 'Diamond sow’. She has a small pig's head 
above her right ear. In her ordinary form she has 
three faces out of which the left face is that of a sow. 
She has eight hands which hold attributes bearing 
various weapons. She sits with the left leg bent while 
the right leg is pendant. The goddess sits on a lotus 
throne drawn by seven swine. 

Ajima (Fig. 28) 

This Buddhist goddess protects from small pox and 
other epidemics in children. She also represents 
fertility cult. She is identical with Brahmanic 
goddess Sitala or Hariti. Temples of Ajima and 
Hariti are in Swayambhu, Boudhanatha and 
Kathesimbu in Nepal. 

Usa (Marici, Fig. 29) 

Brahmanic goddess Usa is known as Marici in 
Vajrayana pantheon. She is the queen of heaven or 
goddess of Dawn. She is named Od-zer Chan-ma by 
Tibetan Buddhists and invoked at the advent of the 
morning, showing her connection with the Sun. Like 
the Sun, she has also a chariot but at the place of 
seven horses it is drawn by seven pigs. The 
charioteer of the Sun is Aruna with no legs while the 
charioteer of Marici is either a goddess with no legs 
or Rahu-only a head without body. 


Difference between Marici and Vajra Varahi 


Some people believe that Marici and VajraVarahi 
both are same but during iconographical study I 
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had noticed that VajraVarahi is actively associated 
in yab-yum with her consort Heruka, an emanation 
of Aksobhya; on the contrary Marici is regarded as a 
consort of Vairocana and never known to be 
associated with him in yab-yum, but always appears 
singly. Heruka rides a corpse lying on its breast and 
accordingly such a Vahana has been given to 
Vajra Varahi, but Maricis never known to tread upon 
a corpse. The images of VajraVarahi always 
represent her as one-faced with an excrescence near 
the right ear, but Marici is never known to have any 
excrescence anywhere in her body. According to the 
Sadhanas VajraVarahi may have four arms but 
Marici must have two, eight, ten or twelve arms and 
never have four arms. Marici always resides in the 
womb of a caitya, whereas VajraVarahi being an 
abbess may reside anywhere (Waddel.1895:43). 


The mantra for VajraVarahi is “Om Sarva- 
BuddhadakiniyeVajravarnaniye hum 
humhumphatphat Svaha”, whereas the mantras for 
Marici are"Om Maricyai mam hum Svaha" or “Om 
Vajravetali hum phat’. The conception of Marici has 
a greater antiquity than the conception of either 
VajraVarahi or Heruka. The union of Heruka and 
VajraVarahi is the subject-matter of the 
VajraVarahaTantra but no Tantra is assigned to 
Marici. Vajra Varahi stands in the Ardhaparyanka in 
a dancing attitude on a corpse, but Marici stands 
always in the Alidha attitude, moves in a chariot but 
never has the dancing attitude. VajraVarahi has 
been called a Dakini or an abbess who has attained 
perfection, and has become a deified lady; but 
Mariciis a goddess. 

A part of these goddesses Ganga (Fig. 30) 
and Vasudhara (Fig. 31) are also worshipped and 
included in the Vajrayana pantheon. 

Non-human Deities 

Naga (Serpent; Tibetan-Lu, Fig. 32),Garuda 
(Tibetan-Chug, Fig. 33-34), Demons (Elephant- 
headed, Red-Tiger Devil), Witches (Bear- 
headed, Tiger-headed). 


The above description compelled us to 
believe that there was an intermingling of Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. As far as the deities are 
concerned, the mixture of both religions is also 
evident from them. Various small caityas scattered 
around the stupa of Svayambhunath and other 
Buddhist places in Nepal are made after the model 
of lingam and yoni and dedicated to Buddhism. On 
the influence of Tantrism, magic, colour, signs, 
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gestures, postures and symbols are given on them. 
Glossary 

Abhaya Mudra: Gesture of protection or blessing of 
fearlessness. Right arm is elevated, slightly bent. 
Hand is at the level of shoulder. All fingers are 
outstretched and palm turned outward. It differs 
from Varad Mudra in which the hand is stretched 
downwards with the fingers, instead of being 
elevated, pointed downwards (Fig.-35). This mudra 
is characteristic of Amoghasiddhi, a Dhyani 
Buddha, and Dipankara. 


Adi Buddha: Primordial monotheistic god, who is 
the embodiment of Sanya (emptiness).He is the 
highest deity of Buddhist pantheon. Dhyani 
Buddhas owe their origin to him. 


Aksobhya: One of the five Dhyani Buddhas. 
Representing East, painted in blue colour, touching 
the ground pose, Sakti-Locana and vehicle is 
elephant. Embodiment is body consciousness. 


Alidhasana: Standing attitude of heroism, in all 
respects similar to the attitude adopted in drawing 
the bow charged with an arrow. The right leg is 
outstretched while the left leg is slightly bent. 
Differs from Pratyalidha in which the left leg is 
outstretched while right is slightly bent and placed 
behind. Position of Kurukulla, some Dakinis and 
some Yidams (Fig.-36). 

Amitabha : One of the five Dhyani Buddhas. 
Representing West, painted in red colour, 
Meditation pose, Consort-Mamki and vehicle is 
horse. Embodiment is sensation. Two hands in lap 
with bowl. 


Ardhaparyanka : It is a particular sitting posture, 
also called Maharajalila. Both the legs are on the 
same pedestal; one of the knees is raised while the 
other is bent in the usual position of a Buddha. This 
asana should be distinguished from the Lalitdsana in 
which case one of the legs is pendent, while the other 
is bent in the usual position of a Buddha. When both 
the legs are pendent, the attitude is called the 
Bhadrasana. 


Bodhicitta: Will to enlighten 

Caitya (Tibetan-Chorten): Represents Buddhist 
universe and is a Buddhist sanctuary. It has square 
or round spires as steps on the capital. Each one 
represents a heaven. The uppermost is regarded as 
the highest peak of Mount Sumeru, a mythical 
mountain when Bodhicitta loses itself in Sanya. On 
the four sides are depicted Dhyani Buddhas viz., 
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Aksobhya in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, 
Amitabha in the west and Amoghasiddhi in the 
north. Sometimes Vairocana is also depicted; 
otherwise he is considered as centre of the mandala. 


In Tibet, Caitya is regarded as a receptacle 
for offerings. It is a solid conical masonry structure 
intended as relic-holders. It is created either in the 
memory of Buddha himself or some Tibetan saints. 
It is a massive hemisphere or solid dome called 
garbha enclosing the relics. It is surrounded by 
elaborate plinths and crowned by a square capital 
called torana. The spire is called cudamani of 
thirteen step-like segments which represent thirteen 
Buddhist heavens. It is surmounted by a bell-shaped 
symbol called kalasa or holy vase. Above it is a 
tapering pinnacle having a lotus flower, crescent 
moon, globular sun and finally surmounted by a 
tongue-shaped spike representing sacred light or 
Buddha himself. Sometimes a small image of 
Buddha is placed in the niche (Fig.-37). 


Chinnamasta : One of the ten Mahavidya, 
important group of female deities. Represents 
knowledge (Fig.-38). 

Dakini (Tibeten-mkah-gro-ma): Consorts of the 
demonical tutelary and generals of the latter. Most 
common is lion-faced (Fig.-39). 

Dharmacakra mudra : Preaching the Buddhist law, 
also called Vyakhyana mudra. Both hands are 
pressed against the breast, with the left hand 
lowering the right hand (Fig. 40). Mudra of 
Vairocana, Maitreya and the Buddha. 


Dharani : Meaningless conglomeration of syllables 
having one or two intelligible words, used as a 
charm. 


Dikpalas : Guardian of four directions; Indra-East, 
Varuna-West, Kubera-North and Yama-South. 
Regents of four corners; Agni-South-East, Vayu- 
North-West, Isana-North-East and Nairati-South- 
West. These eight guardians are invoked during 
religious rituals, especially related to construction of 
buildings. 

Guhyasamaja Tantra : One of the highest Yoga 
Tantra which claims that Buddhahood is possible 
within a single life time. Practice of the deities of this 
tantra involves sexual imagery which is appropriate 
for most gifted practitioners only. 
Hari-HariVahana : One form of Lokesvara. It is 
represented both in sculptures and on thankas. 
Regarded as basically of Nepalese origin, it is 
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composite image of Avalokitesvara or Visnu. He is 
associated with the legend of Taksaka, the serpent 
king and Visnu. Original image of this deity is in 
Chhangunarayana Temple near Bhaktapur in 
Nepal. 


Hariti: Goddess of children. 


Hayagriva :One of the emanations of 
Avalokitesvara. He is Istadevata or Yidam. This 
Horse-headed deity neighs so loudly that sound 
pierces all false appearance of inherent existence or 
subtle reality (Fig.-41). 


Heruka : Tantric deity (Fig.-42) not in Yab-Yum 
(ecstatic union) When with Sakti called Hevajra. 


Hevajra: Tutelary deity accompanied with Sakti or 
Prajna inYab-Yum (Fig.-43). Four, Six or Sixteen 
armed. One form of popular Yidam deity of highest 
Yoga Tantra. Hevajra symbolize sessence of wisdom 
or Prajfia andgreat compassion. 


Kapala: It is made of severed head of man or cup 
made of skull as a bowl. Used in Tantric rituals for 
having blood. It is depicted in the hand of Kali and 
other manifestations of Siva-Sakti. Mahakali and 
Dakinis also have kapala in one of her hands. When 
kapala contains blood, it is called Arak kapala and 
when contain flesh it is called mansakapdla. Deities 
take blood or flesh filled in kapalas (Fig.-44). 


Kartri : A small knife for chopping a wicked one; 
sometimes the edge of it is uneven like the edge of a 
saw. It is called Vajrakartri when surmounted by a 
Vajra. 

Khadga : Sword of wisdom; a symbol of 
enlightenment. It destroys ignorance which is the 
enemy of liberation from the bond of worldly 
attachments. It is a special symbol of Manjusri, the 
Buddhist god of wisdom. The sword which he holds 
high in his right hand is called Prajnakhadga i.e. 
sword of wisdom, which is believed to destroy the 
darkness of ignorance by the luminous rays issuing 
out from it. 


Khatvanga : It is made of bone of fore arm or leg or 
sometimes of wood and metal. On Khatvanga, 
human skulls are shown. Generally surmounted 
either by vajra or kapala or trisula or banner or all of 
them. Khatvanga is held by Dakinis and Vajrayana 
saints. Padmasambhava always hold it in one hand 
(Fig.-45). 

Machendranatha (Matsyendranatha) : Unique 
deity of Nepal; worshipped both Hindus and 
Buddhists. Considered as protector of the valley. 
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Popular deities are White Matsyendranatha and 
Red Machendranatha. 

Prajnaparamita (Tibetan-Sher-Chin): The 
perfection of wisdom; a goddess who personifies 
wisdom(Fig.-46). 

Ratnasambhava: One of the five Dhyani Buddhas; 
symbolizes wisdom of equality. He is yellow in 
colour and belongs to the Buddha family of jewel. 
When Ratnasambhava attained enlightenment, 
golden coloured rays emitted from his crown. 
Meditating on Ratnasambhava, one's desire would 
be fulfilled. 


Sanya : In the absence of a suitable and more 
expressive word, it is translated as 'Void'. It signifies 
a stage of the mind after Nirvana, about which 
neither existence, nor non-existence, nor a 
combination of the two, nor a negation of the two 
can be predicated. In the Vajrayana, this Sanya is 
identified with compassion which transforms itself 
in the form of divinities, of the nature of Sanya, for 
the welfare and happiness of men. 


Tara (Tibetan-Dolma): The female deity who 
personifies enlightenment. The savior or deliverer, 
consort of Avalokitesvara. In 7th century, female 
principle was introduced in Buddhism in the form of 
Tara. First of all two forms were known: White and 
Green Tara; later on her forms increased up to 
twenty one. 


Thanka : Paintings of religious themes on coarse 
cloth or canvas called paubhas, patas or thankas. It 
can be rolled up in form of a scroll. Impact of 
calligraphy and landscape painting of Chinese style 
is also evident. Thankas are used for worship and 
performance of meditation. It is highly 
meritorious(Fig.-47). 

Trailokya : Pertaining to the three worlds, the 
terrestrial, the celestial and the infernal. 


Usnisa: Protuberance on the skull of the Buddha. 


Uttarabodhi mudra : Best perfection pose. All 
fingers locked, palm together, thumbs and index 
fingers touching at tips, fingers extended upward 
(Fig.-48). 

Vairocana : One of the five Dhyani Buddhas; 
symbolizing all pervasive wisdom i.e. knowledge 
free from all kinds of obscuration. Placed in sanctum 
of stupa. 


Vajra (Tibetan-Dorje) : It is a small metallic object 
also called the Thunderbolt which destroys all kinds 
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of ignorance and enemies. It is indestructible and 
can not be bent or broken. It is a symbol of 
Brahmanic God Indra. In Tantrism, Vajra 
symbolizes male principle when it is held in the right 
hand but when it is held in the left hand, it 
symbolizes the female principle. The interaction 
leads to enlightenment. It is believed that Buddhist 
God got Vajra from the Brahmanic God Indra and 
slightly modified by closing the points of darts. Vajra 
of Brahmanic Gods has three flat darts, the points of 
which do not touch like those of Tibetan Vajras. The 
Tibetan variety is round and has four darts and the 
points are closed. Thus it appears in the form of a 
lotus bud. A fifth dart runs through the centre of the 
Vajra, thus there are five darts. Vajra represents five 
bodies of Dhyani Buddhas. In Vajrayana school of 
Buddhism, Vajra is the symbol of linga. 


The word Vajra is also used to designate a 
school of Buddhism called Vajrayana. This sect was 
the successor of the Mahayana, the great path. In 
Tibet all prayers, recitations and invocations are 
accompanied by several ritual objects, including 
Vajra, which destroys everything and which is a 
symbol of boundless power. The double Vajra is the 
attribute of Bodhisattva Amoghasiddhi and his 
consort Tara. Vajra stands for skill or Upaya. 
Double thunderbolt is called Visva Vajra. 
Sometimes Vajra is placed vertically on a lotus (Fig.- 
49). 

Varada mudra : Boon giving pose. Arm extended 
down with palm facing outwards. Fingers also 
extended downwards. Mudra of standing 
Sakyamuni, Ratnasambhava and Avalokitesvara 
(Fig.-50). 

Yab-Yum : Father-mother concept. Tibetan word 
Yab means father and Yum means mother i.e. in 
union or in company of mother or in her embrace 
(Fig.-51). 

In Chinese tradition it is called Yin- Yang. 
Yin is a passive female principle of the universe 
while Yang is a active male principle of the universe; 
both are interdependent. Yin is associated with 
darkness, water and the female while Yang is 
associated with light, activity and male. 

Yoginis : Hybrid deities, unique in Nepal. 
Considered practitioners of yoga (Fig.-52). 
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Inscriptions of Dhubela Museum 


Prof. Arvind K. Singh 


hubela Museum is located 
(25°49', 79°29') 2 kilometers to 
the south of the village Mau- 
Sahania on the Chhatarpur- 
Nowgaon highway and 16 
kilometers off district 
headquarter Chhatarpur in the 
state of Madhya Pradesh. It was 
set up in 1955 in a palace built by Maharaja 
Chhatrasala and known as the Maharaja 
Chhatrasala Museum. The Museum houses a wide 
range of sculptures, paintings, garments, weapons, 
inscriptions and other objects. During our visit to 
the Museum in March 2011, I noticed several 
inscriptions that are preserved in the Museum. One 
gallery is fully devoted to the stone inscriptions and 
another gallery to the copper-plate inscriptions. In 
addition several sculptures bear inscriptions on 
their pedestals. Most of the inscriptions of political 
importance, both on the stones and on the copper- 
plates, have been deciphered and published. 
Moreover, there are a large number of label 
inscriptions, memorial or hero-sati inscriptions and 
Jaina image inscriptions. The label inscriptions are 
generally carved on the pedestals and mention the 
names of the deity of the sculptures, such as Sri 
Bhanadha, Sri Tarala, Sri Vabhava, Sri Chapala, Sri 
Itarala, Sri Thabha, Sri Vadari, Sri Bamana, Sri 
Tarani, Sri Vanaprabha, Sri Krishna Bhagavati, Sri 
Ramani, Jiuti and others. One stone slab bears the 
name of the architect Ruhula as 'sri sutradhari 
Ruhila pranamamiti'. The inscriptions on the 
pedestal of Jaina images have been studied some 
separately. Here, I am focusing on the other 
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unpublished stones and copper-plates inscriptions, 
including memorial inscriptions. 


A. Hero and Sati Stone Pillar Inscription: 

Several hero and Sati pillars bearing inscriptions are 
displayed in the stone inscription gallery of the 
Maharaja Chhatrasala Museum of Dhubela. During 
my visit I have noticed the text from the original 
stone and prepared digital photographs. The 
photographs helped me in verifying the reading of 
the inscriptions. 


The memorials of Dhubela Museum might 
be categorized into hero as well as combined hero- 
sati types. The hero stone, as the name suggest is a 
stone tablet erected in the memory of a hero who 
bears the responsibility of protecting and defending 
society even at the cost of his life. Society in turn, 
recognized his services and admired his courage as 
well as contribution. The heroic act was also highly 
appreciated in ancient literature. Early literature 
and epigraphs reveal the terms like yashti, lashti, 
chhayastambha etc. for the memorial.’ Mahakavyas 
have used the image of the dead hero welcomed by 
celestial damsel in heaven, hence the following 
verses occur on hero stone, 'victorious bring wealth, 
death the clasp of heavenly nymphs, why fear death 
on the battle field when this human body is liable to 
destruction any moment’. The purpose of the 
erection of a hero stone was to make the soul of a 
hero inhibit the stone. The erection of it was 
considered as a noble work and the person 
responsible for this gets merit. Such information 
reveal that immolation received social sanction and 
the committer of that becomes heroes. It is possible 
that heroic acts are influenced by integrity, loyalty to 
a cause or to mother-earth, self sacrifice and daring 
all these to an exceptional and spectacular degree 
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while assurances of social, economic and spiritual 
gains appear to have emboldened so much as to lead 
to embrace death in the battle field without anxiety. 
In consideration the antiquity, one can say that the 
erection of memorials for the dead is an ancient 
custom practiced even from the pre-historic times, 
however, that is different from the erection of 
memorials for those who died for the sake of noble 
cause. 


The tradition concerned with heroism is 
universal. The memories of the hero are kept alive 
or revive through erecting memorials, which were 
erected due to the mark of respect and admiration 
for a deceased hero; and by doing so it was intended 
to mark the heroism of that person to know to the 
world at large. In its basic outset memorial stone is 
of commemorative character, raised in memory or 
honour of the dead and to pay homage, or respect to 
him on certain occasions. Sometimes it is 
worshipped for victory in war, rain, fertility etc. 
These memorials are of many types. The 
commonest one consists of a flat slab of stone 
divided into some rectangular panels. The main 
variations within the type are deriving from 
differences in sculptures and contents of 
inscriptions that occur on the memorials. The 
depiction, sometimes, correspond to the characters 
of the occasions which had caused their erection, as 
for the death of an individual in battle, the battle 
scene might be depicted. Sati stones in general 
memorize the devotion of the wife to husband. Sati 
has become synonym of affection to husband and 
high order of morality for a woman in Hindu society; 
however, the most typical and culminating form of 
the Sati is found in the rite of self immolation. There 
was a general belief among the women that the wife 
is not separated from her husband and she does not 
become a widow if commits Sati. Sati custom is of 
two types, known as sahamarana and anumarana. In 
the first wife immolates herself on her demised 
husband funeral pyre while in second, on hearing 
the death of her husband in a remote place, she 
enters fire with or without any remains of her 
husband.’ Among the various methods of honouring 
the Sati, the simplest way was to erect a memorial 
stone. Both types of memorials are preserved in the 
Dhubela Museum which should help to understand 
the different aspects of history. 


Several memorial pillars of Dhubela 
Museum bear panels of sculptures. Only one face of 
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the pillars depicts such a representation above 
inscription. The upper part of the pillars is generally 
flat, however, some of them ended in arch shape. 
Pillars depict scenes in one panel or divided into 
three rectangular panels. Of the three panels of 
hero-sati pillar (Pl. 1), the upper one symbolizes Sati 
by showing hand with frontal palms bearing bangles 
as an insignia of saubhagya in the wrist flanked by 
sun and moon symbols on either side. The moon is 
depicted in crescent form. The symbols of sun and 
moon are probably for the purpose to ensure the 
memory of the Sati as long as they exist. The symbol 
of hand and arm with bangles might symbolize the 
blessing given by the Sati. The representation of Sati 
stone with pillar and arm could be considered as 
identical with the marriage pole. The second panel is 
related to devaloka, displaying Siva-linga with Yoni 
worship by standing husband and wife with folded 
hands. The hero is joined by his wife during the 
worship of Siva indicates that the woman committed 
Sati on the funeral pyre of her husband that is also 
confirmed by the scene of the lower panel. The 
lower panel is concerned with mrityuloka having the 
scene of deceased man lying on funeral pyre and the 
wife is standing near the feet. Interestingly, most of 
the hero-sati pillars of the museum depict the 
portraits of the both husband and wife. In one such 
depiction husband holds sword in his right hand that 
indicates his profession of warrior (PI. 2). Another 
hero-sati pillar bears similar scene (P1.3). One of the 
pillar depicts on the upper border hand with frontal 
palm bearing bangles flanked by sun and moon 
symbol while in the panel wife is shown standing 
behind the husband who with his bow and arrow is 
trying to slay or frighten the tiger standing in front of 
him (PI. 4). The sun, moon, paficha-lingi and hand 
symbols are sketchily engraved on the upper border 
of one pillar which consist portrayal of husband and 
wife in the panel (PI. 5). The portrait of husband and 
wife is shown in deep cut panel of a Sati pillar (PI. 6). 
Another pillar bears only sun and moon symbol, 
lacking hand symbol, on the upper portion with 
husband and wife portrayal in the panel (PI. 7). The 
artist takes special interest in carving the panel of a 
Sati pillar depicting both the sides in pillared 
structure form and roof is in arched shape. The right 
hand of the wife is shown on husband's shoulder and 
his left hand is on the back of wife while the right 
hand hanging down, the wife left hand is in blessing 
posture. Above the panel there are the 
representations of hand with frontal palm bearing 
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bangles, sun, moon and pitcher (kalasa) symbols (PI. 
8). The formation of another Sati pillar is also 
artistic. In the deep cut panel husband and wife are 
shown holding the hands of each other and wearing 
prominent ornaments and garments. Over the head 
of the husband the projection is similar to the 
sikhara of a temple with a bird seated on the top. 
There are also the symbols of hand with frontal palm 
bearing bangle, sun, moon and pajficha-lingi (P1.9). 
In case of the portrayals of the simple hero pillar, 
panel illustrate fighting scene with one of the 
warrior as horse-rider holding a long spear in the 
right hand while other warrior is shown standing on 
ground and possibly helping the horse to cross the 
obstruction (PI. 10). 


The majority of the pillars are inscribed. The 
language of the inscriptions is Sanskrit. The 
alphabet is Nagari, sometimes engraved sketchily 
and even the surface containing inscriptions were 
not well dressed before carvings. Most of the 
epigraphs have suffered from exposure to weather 
so much so that they have become illegible to some 
extent and make the work of decipherment 
complicated. 


I. Hero Stone Inscription of the time of 
Hammiradeva : Samvat 1326 

There are 6 lines, begins with svasti. It records that in 
the reign of maharajadhiraja Hammiradeva 
maharauta Dhudhili, son of raduta Mahiramvasu 
and grandson of maharauta Ugahe fought the battle 
against the invading forces of three rulers namely 
Maharajadeva, Sivadasa and Ajayaraja. The whole 
incident might be like that maharauta Dhudhuli, a 
feudatory of maharajadhiraja Hammiradeva, died 
while fighting against the invading army of three 
rulers. The battle was fought on Monday, Magha- 
sudi 4 of the year 1326. The last line consists the 
name of rauta Kanhu who was possibly responsible 
for erection of the memorial pillar to keep alive the 
memory of the battle. 


TEXT 
(P1.10) 


1. eaféa Bast) Ferrara aihyas Bash) 
BFEREER(T) ST FA TIN GAA 

2. FER Beh) Se Fa Usa Heh) Hea TA 
FENa Bett) Take Gre- 
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3. WH aa tac Beh AMET 
FOTARTE UT aah aera AS 
4. — Fa Tet see Pet cet Het afeertd 


\ ANN +o 


Ted Tet ccd F- 
5. ad Aa (A)A1326 PA ANTATS Oe 4 Ala fea 
6. PACER Usd Beg acs 
II. Sati Stone Inscription of Samvat 1343 
There are 3 lines of writing. It records the name of 
Likhipati, brother of Vadila, who possibly died and 
perhaps his wife Hiradu committed Sati in the year 
1313 while the inscription was written in the year 
1343. 
TEXT 
(P1.2) 


1. @ad1343 Gad TEI alewedy 
2. foRaata Had 1313 Gel EGTA HONEI- 
3. 7 


III. Sati Stone Inscription of Samvat 1396 


It consists 7 lines, begins with the symbol siddham 
followed by the date Samvat 1396 while Jetha-vadi 
6, Thursday is written in the line 5. After welcoming 
Paninatha, the inscription speaks of Kulhau's son 
Dukalai who belonged to renowned Made thakura 
family was comparable to lion in bravery, possibly 
died and his wife Subhashani, the daughter of Asi, 
committed Sati. Line 4 of the inscription reveals the 
name of sutradhara Dhanau who prepared the 
memorial. Last two lines disclose the names of sons 
who possibly pay regard to the deceased and the 
memorial. 


TEXT 
(P1.4) 
1. ReP | Gad 1396 Ulta ads | HSA AS 


a ban 


2. STRSREA Tea al Boe eaea Fa: F- 
3. He | AAA Bars Gara fake | set geht 
4, Sasa HEAT eed GAIT) Tall 


Vac 


5, Beale 6 Rad 
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(an. fan a a 
6. Fg ARGH Gay Fd AVNY Wey] si¢- 
Se ~ fan ~ 
7. GAR let WU heede SWeg 
IV. Sati Stone Inscription of Sarvat 1397 
There are 6 lines of writing. It begins with siddham 
symbol followed by svasti and the date in Samvat 
1397, Pausha-vadi, 7, Friday. It mentions that 
Duraga died, Kalirashe committed Sati and the 


image was caused to build and memorial was 
installed by Nonudeva, son of Hausadeva. 


TEXT 
(P1.3) 


1. Ren’ 1 ealea 1397 aa ag ale 7 

2. Gerad hed adil eer 

3. fedtra: asada YS AI. 
SAD aN 

4. aqaiet weareatsda- 

5. AGA Gace: 11 


6. adaKe 


V. Sati Stone Inscription of the time of Nriraja : 
Samvat 1400 

There are 6 lines of writing, begins with svasti and 
followed by the date Sarnvat 1400, Asvani-vadi 5, 
Saturday. Then it records that in the reign of 
Nrirajadeva, Adrai's son Mahatasena who belonged 
to the village Kumhari fought with Dedt, son of 
Khadu and possibly died while protecting the 
animals. Plausibly his wife Dugoni committed Sati. 


TEXT 
(P15) 


1. tala dad.1 400 Gaat a- 
2. Pall ale 5 Gal ACER Carat 
3, ORTH Uses Tea | GFRT- 
4. dan agni aie ga Hed 
5, ad aed Ge Ga aa | TT 
6. Tal Sat Bett 


VI. Sati Stone Inscription of the time of Gaharaja 
: Samvat 1400 
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There are 7 lines of writing, begins with Samvat 
1400, Vaisakha-vadi 11, Thursday and records the 
reign of maharaja Gaharajadeva of Nuvaganagara. 
Further it records that Vagha Darasosha died in the 
battle and his wife Hara committed Sati. 


TEXT 
(P1.6) 


Se 


1. @ad1400 aaa cara 
ate 11 Qe gaPTPR 
FEROS] ol eRe TSA 
TEE STATI TA BAT 


oO i ge Be 


A aR wa 


VII. Sati Stone Inscription of the time of Srisirngha 
: Samvat 1431 

The inscription consists 8 lines. It begins with the 
date Sarhvat 1431, Sravana-sudi 2, Wednesday and 
records the names of mahasultana Pirodasaha, local 
ruling king maharajadhiraja Srisimgha. Then it 
mentions the fight between Harihara and Garga in 
which possibly the latter died and his wife Jarada 
commits Sati. 


TEXT 
(P17) 
1. a1431 arate 


2, ARMA | MAA ge 2a. 
3. 81 Fergedta faxter- 
4. Olle yaa | said ATA | 


7. RAST WIE FA 
8. AST ------------------ 


VIII. Hero Stone Inscription of the time of 
Virarajadeva : Samvat 14. 
It consists 8 lines of writing, begins with the symbol 
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for siddham followed by the date but at present only 
the first two numeral signs for 14 and Magha-sudi is 
readable. Then it mentions the ruling king 
maharajadhiraja Virarajadeva, mahapradhana 
Kumvara and fight between Ranaipati and Hariraja 
in the battlefield of Kavarapara in which the latter 
was victorious. 


TEXT 
(PL.11) 


1. ee ica: daa 4.. 


7. WWI shes fa 
8. all 


IX. Fragmentary Sati Stone Inscription of the time 
of Viraraja : Samvat 1478 

The pillar bearing inscription is now broken and 
lying loose in the open air, outside the stone 
inscription gallery. It consists 10 lines of writing, 
beginnings with the date Samvat 1478, Phalguna- 
sudi 14, Monday. In the mutilated portion the name 
of the Sultana Dhianetasahi and the ruling local king 
Viraraja may be surmised. Plausibly, the lines 6-7 
record that after the death of Dharmu in a battle, 
daughter of Punvala commit Sati and in memory of 
both the stone pillar was erected. 


TEXT 
(P1.12) 


1. @ad1478 a8 Fea 
2. Be 14 ai 1 oft aa fa. 
3. BUlaaTfeaes | eteey- 


4. TAIT | A ARTETA 


5. a: aaa see 
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— TWaaTa ------ OT 
aes Alera: 
10, a aa | 


X. Sati Stone Inscription of the time of 
Ramachamdra : Samvat 1627 

There are altogether 15 lines of writing. It begins 
with svasti and mentions the ruling king 
maharajadhiraja Ramacandradeva of 
Vayavagadha. Then it records the genealogy of the 
Dube family of Agapura to which belong Isura 
Dube, his son was Samogha Dube, his son Kisuna 
Dube was very brave. Then it records that probably 
in the fight Bhuramdeva died and his wife 
Phatodevi, daughter of Kiku committed Sati by the 
rite of anumarana. The memorial was installed in 
the year 1627, Sravana-vadi 8, Monday. 


TEXT 
(P1.13) 


1. taea st aaate 

2. fasnatt AER 

3. Renisturdgea 

4, Usa da TIS sy 

5. (a Aes 

ga GTS ae Ge a 

FRSA ers: 

ate geark aeatete 

aR AOA ll: Fa 

10. WXeat |: eT aT 

11. fafa nated aea Tina 
12. Halse] Hea Myai gtcaatea 
13. started srg raat 

14. Jaa: [ WW] Mad 1627 A(AMTyaa 
15. afé 8 A(ANABE UU 


© eS. 
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B. Other Stones and Copper-plates Inscriptions : 
Besides memorial inscriptions, there are some other 
inscriptions in the Museum of the time of the 
Bundela kings and other local rulers engraved on 
stones as well as on copper-plates. As for the 
Bundela kingdoms surrounding Chhatarpur were 
Panna, Orchha, Datia, Charkhari, Bijawar, and 
Ajaigarh. Orchha was the parent Bundela kingdom 
founded in c. C.E. 1501. The kingdom of Datia and 
Panna separated from Oraccha in C.E. 1626 and 
1675 respectively. Charkhari, Bijawar, and Ajaigarh 
were formed from Panna territory in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, following dissensions 
amongst the descendants of maharaja Chhhatrasala 
(1649-1731), the founder of Panna’. Despite that 
some of the inscriptions do not record the name of 
the ruling kings. 

XI. Stone Inscription of the time of Virasimgha : 
Samvat 1675 

There are 19 lines of writing engraved between the 
borders of lines. In the upper portion there are 
symbols of sun and moon as on the memorials. The 
first four lines of the inscription mentions the 
iconographic features and records the adoration of 
the lord Ganesa followed by the date Samvat 1675, 
Marga-vadi 8, Monday. Then it mentions the names 
of maharajakumara of Dhadhare namely 
Abhayakalpanasaha, his son maharajadhiraja- 
rajavira Virasimghadeva and records the incident 
that occurred in Samvat 1675, Magha-vadi 6, 
Sunday. 


TEXT 
(P1.14) 
2. Fai Afaeianda q(qyyalan ale as aT 
3. Tat | Rei aacacaedegaargaT 
4. GPa Taal atsed 7a ST Ba Aa 
5. 41675 48 avi ale 8 aa 
6. RMAs Teas 
7. AMG HERS GAR sR 
se 


8. BeqAae &H ae ot AERIS) a 
9. WUT a dears ag wa. 


[Vol. XIX (2) 


10. Fal Hl GRETA AE dad. 167- 

11. A(S) FS Are AA) 6 Ufa] fea satan iy 
12. HOA HURT a aaa) aes 

13. SOaReal TSA Fal FH BHATT Y- 

14. A adqd GSN SIN ASAT. 

15. @3 TX 25 25 7 Ht Gora G. 

16. RL AAA Aeldedl TaAT 

17. SH FeaTIS SAL THRITES GTS 

18. SI ATCT ASAT TATA ATS 


19. 43a 


XII. Gadhakundara Stone Inscription of the time of 
Virasimgha: V.S. 1681, Saka 1546 

The stone bearing the inscription was originally put 
in the well of Gaja, near village Kudara 
(Gadhakundara) of Nivadi tehasila in the district 
Tikamagarh of Madhya Pradesh and later on shifted 
to the Museum. There are 16 lines in all of which last 
line is engraved vertically outside of the left border. 
The language of the inscription is Hindi mixed with 
local dialects and written in Nagari characters. It 
begins with the adoration to lord Rama and Krishna 
followed by the date both in Vikrama Samvat and 
Saka-Salivahana Sarnvat. In the first it is 1681 and in 
the second Samvat 1546 Ashadha-vadi 11, 
Wednesday. It further records that at the time when 
Jahangira (C.E. 1605-1628) was the paramount ruler 
and maharajadhiraja Virasimgha (C.E. 1606-1627) 
was the ruler of Orachha a well was constructed for 
the religious merit by Durgadasa, the son of 
pradhadna Hariharadasa and others whose names 
are given. Of them, Priragadasa was Pragadasa, 
Syamadasa also known as Ghanasyamadasa was 
probably the uncle of Virasimgha and son of 
Maharaja Rudrapratapa. Venidasa was the son of 
Virasimgha. 

TEXT 
(P1.15) 


1. fate st ett ards sit at 
2. Sasi ui state fee. 
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3. AA g ISAT (g)d Had, 
4. 1681 ath aTstaTeA (a) 

5. 1546 aS STI(N)S aa 

6. 11 ga acena si aah 

7. Graber tsa ft A(AERT- 
8. Sea Ta TT ht Area) 
9, Bea ea(aA) atlaxal- 
10. Ges FA THAN al F- 

11. SRT STaTa A F 

12. SA SR TERaST aT 

13. TAAGA FAA) AAT 
14. a Wigadlera ater. 

15. Ast at St att ht 

16. Tal aR STATA 


XIII. Bijavara Copper-plate Inscription of the time 
of Chhatrasala: Samvat 1759 

The copper-plate was issued from Mat on the date 
Samvat 1759 Kartika-sudi 4, which was procured in 
the Museum from the sub-treasury of Bijavara. It 
consists 16 lines of writing, besides the seal, two lines 
in the upper portion, double strokes with numeral 
sign | and the word nahi, possibly for sahi. Of the 16 
lines, 9 lines are engraved in the right portion of the 
plate while rest in the left portion. There are two 
more lines engraved on the reverse side possibly 
mentioning ‘ard kou mauja hana hova'. The 
language of the inscription is Hindi influenced by 
local dialects and the script is Nagari. The seal in 
four lines mentions ‘jana hai sau mana hai na mana 
hai sau jana hai' which became the royal message 
after the guru Mahaprabhu Prananatha gave this 
message to Maharaja Chhatrasala. It records the 
government of mahdrajadhiraja-mharaja 
Chhatrasala (C.E. 1649-1731), sanada of the 
donation of twenty-five Mahua trees in Dharohi 
(modern Dhamora village) by the government and 
transgressing the order will be punishable, and 
copper-plate issuing date. The titles used for 
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Chhatrasala are maharajadhiraja, maharaja and raja 
who had established a large state in Bundelkhanda. 
After invading over Panna and defeating the Gauda 
ruler in c. C.E. 1675 he established capital in Panna 
but his military encamped at Mau and ruled from 
Mau-Maheba probably for that reason the 
inscription under study records Mat as the issuing 
place. He died in Mat on 4th December 1731 where 
his memorials exist. 
TEXT 


(P1.16) 
1. SAE tl AER 
2. MI sae WAa Ht a- 
3. TER dd aatrahas oft 
4. Wa THINTA TAA aT 
5. Ut bl ad Ae WA ee 
6. AUfeat2 ae ae Hae 
7. 25 ead Tea a 
8. Cals aN ATR OL. 
9. RRA aT 


15. ha A- 
16.5 


XIV. Chhatarpur Stone Inscription of the time of 
Chhatrasala: V.S. 1772, Saka 1637 

The stone bearing the inscription was given to the 
Museum by Surendra Jain of district headquarters 
Chhatarpur. It consists of 5 lines written in Nagari 
characters and Sanskrit language. The date is given 
in both, Vikrama and Saka Samvat as 1772 and 1637 
subsequently followed by Ashadha-sudi 8, Monday. 
It begins with the adoration to lord Ganesa. The 
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purpose of the inscription is to record the 
construction of a well. It mentions the names of the 
king Chhatrasala, his son divana Hiradesaha (C.E. 
1731-1739), and his flunkey Rai. The well was 
constructed or renovated by Ramanasimha and the 
writer of the inscription was Vithala. According to 
the deed of Chhatrasala after his death the territory 
was divided in three parts and Hiradesaha became 
the ruler of Panna region. 


TEXT 
(P1.17) 


1. Maa AaL1772 ATH 1637 SA(T)S le(fe) 

2. Sea sh oeatle Reale at Uses. 

3. FAS AUST ah Ga att farsa) exeanle | 
fi 

4, AH ATH: WTA TE Ber THT THe 

5, ddlos qared 


XV. Gadhakundara Stone Inscription of the time of 
Satrujita Bahadura: Samvat 1847 

The stone bearing the inscription was discovered 
from the village Kudara. There are 9 lines of writing 
engraved between the line borders. The language is 
Hindi written in Nagari characters. The date of the 
inscription is Samvat 1847, Jetha-sudi 10 and 
Saturday. It begins with the mention of place name 
Kudara (Gadhakundara) situated in the Nivadi 
tehasila of the district Tikamagarh in Madhya 
Pradesh State. Thereafter records the names of 
maharajadhiraja-mahdardja-rajaraja Satrujita 
Bahadura, a Bundela ruler of Datia (C.E. 1762- 
1801). During his visit to Kudara he observed the 
fort, well and garden and renovated the old wells 
and garden under the supervision of Pandita 
Ramadasa, and planted a new garden near the well. 
It is interesting to note that ten Bundela rulers ruled 
from Kudara between C.E. 1251-1531 and tenth 
ruler namely Rudrapratapa shifted to Orachha and 
elevated it as capital. At the time of the visit of the 
Museum the stone slab bearing the inscription 
under discussion was preserved in the reserve 
collection. 


TEXT 
(P1.18) 
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1. BEAT Hee Hl FERMENT at 

2. FERRT A WaT BAA) sel FETS- 

3. U3 ea Hl Meal Harel Us 

4, QUT aRT HAS AG ATR PaaS 

5. a Sa aan oft dea Taare aay 

6. SHA AAS al Sal a APT al SVTET- 

7. TBR] AUR Gets Ey F SGA Tg 
8. GAAP STA A(A)S Te 10 Aaa 1887 
9. Ga Hea 


XVI. Copper-plate Inscription of the time of 
Lakshmanasimha: Samvat 1898 

It consists 15 lines of writing, besides the seal and 
mentions Radhikesvara, sri Radhavallabhaju and 
the word sahi. Seal consists seven lines mentioning 
Radhavallabhaja tavamanaprajai sidhamasadhato 
manakayadam sahita sri Lakshmanasimhidhampa. 
The date is given in the lines 12-13 as Samvat 1898 
Sravana-vadi 8, Sunday. It begins with svasti 
followed by the significance of the sramana 
Gosvami Motilala Kumjalala and mentions that 
maharaja Lakshmanasimha encamped in the village 
Kaparaganeha in the locality of Korigava. Then it 
records the devotion for religion. The name of the 
writer is Vakasi Haridapala. 


TEXT 
(P1.19) 


1. talea of ermetiay aay TaEN Tay Gata 

2. Yaa aaa) Say Scqaca ait sit sft 
aft sft at 

3. Fala Alias |e Feat AT Ws aA 
Waa oft 

4. TeRRIRRT of TERM ae Tag GAA 
Tae 

5. Romude 7 sa Ae Va Sd HITTART 

6. Fd TH loo i TAR too ul Mt fasted me faa 
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Pl.1. Sati Pillar P1.2. Sati Pillar and Inscription P1.3. Sati Pillar and Inscription 


P14. Sati Pillar and Inscription P15. Sati Pillar and Inscription PL.6. Sati Pillar and Inscription 
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P1.10. Hero Pillar and Inscription 


P18. Sati Pillar P1.9. Sati Pillar 


Pl.11. Hero Inscription of the time of Viraraja: Sammvat 14.. 
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P1.13. Sati Inscription of the time of P1.14. Stone Inscription of the time of 
Ramachamdra: Samvat 1627 Virasimgha: Samvat 1675 
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? BN aie Wanyeatt 


ASN 
P1.15. Stone Inscription of the time of 16. Copper-plate Inscription of the time of 
Virasithgha: V.S. 1681, Saka 1546 Chhatrasala: Samvat 1759 


NIG INS SUSIE 
whale 


‘ we Eh Pte 


Boh} Kaul 


ee Mines HR nes : i Me MS 
‘ : k. ‘ ah ~~ fa : RY 
‘ 9 ae 


P1.17. Stone Inscription of the time of Chhatrasala: V.S. 1772, Saka 1637 
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PITA ALS 
PRIA 


, GQ 


HiV4d 1) Aas IAG 
OS END + 
gw SOG 1 


P1.19. Copper-plate Inscription of the time of 


P1.20. Stone Inscription 


Lakshmanasimha 
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~ 
yu oo 


yp =, 
ol 00 
j a 7 


P|.22. Fragmentary Stone Inscription of the 
time of Samamtasimha 


P1.24. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 


P1.23. Stone Inscription 
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P1.26. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 
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P1.27. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 
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WT 
SVT SATA TEST Al Galea loo | SEATAAT 
8. WIRO YARD at Fs desi F 
cam aig 
9. ANE ATS ASAHI GSS Ag Ada 
10. Shab F lioo Hi Feed A hae SGTS 
11. Fatal 2 Sit HS Gi His alts artagent ale 
12. Feaaldl ded Here feofidia stant ate 8 tal 
13. Gad 1898 & foot st cael ERanis anda 
14, Teas Stared aveany h ete Fel Farteste 
15. Ad Hasta sda 
XVII. Stone Inscription 
There are 13 lines of writing. The letters were 
engraved very vaguely so it is not easy to read them. 
It records the religious activities performed by 
bhattaraka Pandita Kalaya. 
TEXT 


© ae lan lawman 
6. FARA ealaarcaaaa 
An ~ * aan 
7. GAMA AsTearaslawe ---- 
~ \ AN 
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13. Queruale vere: f area 


XVIII. Stone Inscription 

In 11 lines inscription records names of the members 
of Vahula's and other families. It is fascinating to 
note that some of the names end with gana. 


TEXT 
(P1.21) 


1. Sela Fee TA 

2. Maga aaa awa 
3. FATA | Vere 

4. Sea Jared alters 
5. GIS ele | ale 
6. GFA AAT | 

7. FETT cat sat 

8. Wee SAE | ASH BE 
9. FEV | VER ISA 
10. gle: | Alea Sara: | Blas 
11. AS TRS: | AE TESST 


XIX. Fragmentary Orachha Stone Inscription of 
the time of Samantasimha 

The stone bearing the inscription was discovered 
from Orachha is of fragmentary nature due to 
chipping in the stone surface so it is not possible to 
give the entire text of 16 lines and specify the 
purpose of the inscription. It is written in Nagari 
characters. It is fascinating to note that the letter da 
of datta in line 6 was left at the time of engraving and 
added at the time of correction in small form above 
the letter tta. At the time of the visit of Museum the 
stone bearing the inscription was preserved in the 
reserve collection. It begins with the adoration to 
Ganesa followed by the names of the poet 
Gajadhara Dubey, then mentions three kings of 
Orachha named Udyotasimha (C.E. 1684-1736), 
Prithvisimha (C.E. 1736-1752) and Samantasimha 
(C.E. 1752-1765). It is well-known that after the 
death of maharaja Jasavantasimha of Orachha, 
queen Amarakumari adopted Udyotasimha, the 
jagiradara of Badoni Airachha and grandson of 
divana Haradaula and enthroned him as the king of 
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Orachha. His sons, Devisimha and 
Ranadhirasimha, died during the rule of his father 
so his grandson, Prithvisimha became the ruler after 
Udyotasimha. His only son Amarasimha died while 
hunting the lion so his grandson Samamtasimha 
became his successor. The name of the minister 
Duddhiraya is also recorded. The date of the 
inscription is not clear, however, it was written in the 
reign of Samantasimha and might belonged to the 
sixth decade of the eighteenth century. 


TEXT 
(P1.22) 
1. [St arava aa: 0 dt J — ga TTR A Ha 
SOF 
2, Talatarcgeal [ere saa 
3, Ale Wl aadal qaleeguea Teva APE. 


i 


7. ARRag — a dearest Tat — aet — 1 


8. fatanda arta wares Gas 
9. Faget aa — 13 uHHy—— G- 
“ bay pe a 


(Ca: peer GPA 14 Ut ----- Ta ------- 
G3, Va 
1 nan ce oO nee SEEDS COU ESE ERED 
5 
1G Wott: Wt 


XX. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 

Only the right portion of the big inscription is now 
available which at the moment consists of 11 lines. 
Due to its fragmentary nature it is not possible to 
know the substance and other details of the 
inscription. At the time of the visit of the Museum it 
was preserved in the reserve collection. 


TEXT 
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(P1.23) 
1. ----------- qAd:, --------- 
—— TATE | era 
sees, AT: fas 
nnn fob Aaa | Beda 
Soe : MITE | ATA 
ee Tosa ea: FA 
ds ee AUIFA HE AVS Bt 
8. see te =d 
Ose TAA II 
Ce WIcalecdal FST -— 
fl, eotctestay fete ———-— 


XXI. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 
Only the right portion of the big inscription is now 
available which consists 7 lines. At the time of the 
visit of the Museum it was preserved in the reserve 
collection. 

TEXT 


(P1.24) 


Des qed 
a TTA 
4. Se! aN 
A 
a Pee 
6. ————- ARS SIG 
(—— ay 


XXII. Fragmentary Stone Inscription of the time 
of Yuvaraja 

Only the left portion of the big inscription is now 
available which consists 10 lines. The name of the 
king Yuvaraja is obvious in line 8 of the inscription. 
At the time of the visit of the Museum it was 
preserved in the reserve collection. 


TEXT 
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; (P1.25) 2. Aya agell Rava 
A | er 
° 3. area dat Rang 
Cs 4 Aieerwd Rada 
By SU Tel lly scares 5. Weaea aca Saas 
4. OT TR: oft aT Ry] —— 6. eters aah Rate 
N aN 
5. Weg Mea TORT --—-—- 7. Tere aaa fet 
6. WAT Betieeatateot 8. asner aaa eras 
7. a Teo: | aera — 9, TRURET THIGH AA 
— oft gest FI ——— 10. ETeTEEA BIE Fees 
+ 11. Tae eae 
ee Weary 
- a HEY saan. 
—_—— TRE BETA --——-—- 


XXIII. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 

At present only 5 lines of writing are visible which 
records the names of the family members of Jita. His 
son was Gage whose son named Pasupati. Pasupati 
had a son namely Nathahari. The name of 
Nathahari's son and other details are now missing 
because of the lower portion is fixed in the concrete 
pedestal. 


TEXT 
(P1.26) 


1. WARIS 

2. APA) Saiteral(H) Fg T- 
3. TTR og Te 

4. Ue | TaTTeaeRe 

5. Ga(ANAER’ | Tae. 


XXIV. Fragmentary Stone Inscription 

The upper and lower portion of the inscription is 
now missing and remaining 12 lines record the 
activities performed from third day to the 
fourteenth day of the month. 


TEXT 
(P1.27) 


1. BART Gaara 
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7. The reading of the second letter tha of the name Nathahari 
is doubtful which is formed by two circles one above the 
other. 


rt 


TAA, WS, sere eH [sis 19 (2), 


fase, pray 5116, Stal AT 2014], Yo 260-279, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afadt anda sider dad ar, at feet 


ASI States fawatieey : ue reg sea 


Ws sare * 

Wea 
SRT SHAT HATA, ATR ShSret 
& freqa St gitar ari F oferta = 
fares Stren HT AMT Alsen te! at at | 


féq-aure Shan fame, gent 
der (1179-1192) & ae sear 
Maha Hh A Aaa: (eal h WHAT 
a aaa fégaae aul ae faa at vit aah ai 
eatSa BU SS AM (MRAM) H faeht AIA 
ae HY Wy Wa Ue ATT, ATG-aer arfereprey, “eeAT-0-STaH 
are’, ‘aoe’ (WAS) Be Saale Ste SU feet GH ET Te 
Tat Ha A AGT AI GUHA Us aS Fal F ferret TeHe 
PHA’ Hl SAT IMT HT | AS TS AAT AT Ta ATT Vet 
aHa— eat et feet wt we aH fee dak FT) sat 
eae ale GA Ah MA A HL Ta, Tas sa wedi 
SISTA Hl UH ASI ASAT AAA HET AAT | SIT Hl 
Tort faa & are ae street A sacl “Teme 
UR HT ATA’ HET e | 
ufts sfierar sft waar sareaia 
(1910-1982) 4 fran &, AMG H Wa: SMT TT WATT 
facial at aett Het HT Ua TART SH SAT | TS At Tarst 
(Ramm ar ysata fret) & waste stax sr yaa | 


* yd aren, ose?” (fect Santee, wae); Toes, “Tea ThA’ 
(edi-aiveat, sea); yt aeduren, sere wr’ (agate 
giea-aRret, facet); seater, Aree Wester, 
‘HAST, ASAT, Tat feceH-110 055; Alo: 09654669293; 
S-Aa : gunjanaggrawala@gmail.com 
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Aietedt act Saat H es A Stas Hl HATA creat AF Sy’ 
amy & fear 8, amas gat are fis a see atte ak 
arate aram & fag Br I 1s Torget ar Sts fegart F fret 
aA aot al ATA a oF al tae FS | ogee APT APT 
SATS Sl ATA FAT AM A ATT Hl MAT HEC & | SAHT 
tia Perce yy ar aft a aren et aad %, gate othe 
& a ‘frre’ & sar we ae frar— dat 
ae oe ita ar eRe | TAT A Sarees a, ott aa 
(afran) ferat &, Sah HT GAA: TAHT AAT IT | Te 
wa 6 fe amt & at aifa de arte ara Het aT GF, 
FACHMT Hl Sth SAAT ST HT HA Vt TAT Vt Pe 


WaT TAT Ure ftsten sitet 
SAG, UA TAIT H UT AT TA OTST (ATT GO) 
gt fl Sat aH oat gat faaesrt, aaa, 
HAG ME 4603, fIoWo 1556, TaTaK 02 AeA, 1501 Fo 
Hl AAA (TATA) Fret H ASC AA Ala A SAT AT | SAH 
frat vec Gifeear Hrd Het F, fog se Ft ye H art 
Gutédt Bl WIM HH HART HITT, Cast F AHL AAG 
Ol AIA HA AT | 

saas al fer caret F seen |g | Geely eh, 
feat, SRT, steal Tar aa & afaieh FSseaet F AT AV 
sleet Gt aes st at & aa Baas F SIA arta Sar 
YS He (CAT | AAA SF St SAT, MEMES Ft (1540-1545) H 
WAL Hl SAT UF Faw TAM F Yar Slarct VAS Aca 
We fary Asse AA MNT SITET IM H SATA F fast 
H AA St fers 1 SAT Tee H VAT H Aa A Meals TW F 
BAT (1531-1540 Ud 1555-1556) sl 17 As, 1540 go aT 
HAT (fA) H BES A STH HIGa cle ATT Te fara HT 
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fear at | Stax A Gat aaa cast F og a fata wee | 
San SAM FH HUM Hl Ata TAL, Gt set At set dha, aa, 
Sad h AGA Ble GAA HM FH BTA ATS | 


feria 22 ag, 1545 go al Mee ON Ht ag FH 
Wad Sah YT Tele Gl FT seTAMS Gl H AA SF Tet 
STS ST 1545 GF 1554 am feat oe areas fear | ores 
SMe Th Het ST UST A SM STHATA-AaTT Ft Ale HT MT 
TOR Gad HAT Tel, aebst SeTAMS A AaaHl Tals 
at fear Sad Be At Aege fehar fee Mas Ht FATE FH 
fay fegartanar six aaah at aeraat ca saga et 
TAS | Ae: SHA Se Sat F Hs TGA, Set safe ar cit 
fear | usa Sr H fre AT Sat He SHATaL at 
fraiee at | Ce are feet ah Uae TATA ALT ATA 
SAT ME Hl SATS H IT A Aa a Va Say FT 
Feat ya wre ay al Tees atl SeATAMS A 
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SMeAMES Tes AT ferret ST TTS MTA AT SAT MTT aT 
format AT Wale Fel Ata Atl GAAMST aH 
SHIM FT Sah fos TMaIT ME HL aT | fase 
al SIM GT Us H fers sfecigneS F SAT Hl AF 
Gat SIT ‘At’ (WAAA) FAT, TL ARS HT 
Saat At Hach He aT | SA VN SATS TC MT HT AR 
STAAL SMSAMS TFA (FATT H GTA) al We TeHst | SA 
Ta PT AKAM SIH H STI A SM WAT | STA 
Went SHS AT SGT HT AT ST 

Wat a ISK TAF ad St Cae AT RT 
gerard fastet ARIM-AeRt Bl GT Me Hate TI 
feat | Set GM, GIT FSA UM, At Heel, Ta GM 
RAAT oH gaat fraeat at ge A ceed fhar site 
Uh-U Hh GA Hl Alt H Ae Ga fear | SA WHR SAT 
Aq aad at Uicdatraat al HA: Taste MAT He fear | 


aqraret abt fate at Stax Hl al Sr apostles 
fg frat | ae &t aaa A Saal aalafa Heh Sac Grea wast 
age fear ar stellate sar fear! Qa A att aera 
fra a ak sera H agar sa WA Aaa aS 


FEY SHAK ST A MTT-het AF SA SL SACHT TTT TT 
Ht ot atta atte a San, aay ae ast sat at VAM A 
Xf, Tater Sah SAT H SAHATA-aeTHUT AT SAT GT AAA 
aed I se Satay Ht Ralf TS UH Horet SATA FAs St 


AINA SH APA FOI A | SATAMS GAS St Heel TTS At 
aT, Sax b SA SF Waa sat Ge aoe al 
‘QNT-U-s1h AA" (chief of intelligence) H HEAT! Fe 
at ara we fear | 

aoe Tse VN al asa Aaa Hew, 
AMAT Vs HATTA S PAA | SATAMS H SRT TAT 
WS Tarrant vd Sa arent aH F1 St aah tt 
at ufaser cr fear TAM A Shas agora ST a 


ah ot | 


SAM, GT Wet 1540 Fo FH MEMS BA |SNT SUHe 
aga aes (at TAT A, T SANT SAAT HTH MEMS AT H 
UTE AHA Hel Hl Tos H STH Gatls, 1555 go F feet we 
SPR He FTA | SA AAA AGU Aa ATT F St AAT 
| Sal RA, HA AN, fae sie Set TH TSA ATA 
HS Gare He fed | aes H AIS FS WA SMA GM AF 
arerat F fae sor fear ar aa snfeagne A Saar a ast 


Aha | GA Mataeral, WMA BI TATA | Sha Wa 
afar era TH Te AT AMT A AAT ARIA 
Th Bl UMA S WT TA TA! ste HT-aa ST 
APRS H Taye STAM F CAGE FI S: SAK FAN FH 
aherant ef aire ‘ari’ ar Raara fear 1” 

Teri 22 ATA, 1554 Sl taterat F aT A a 
ud Seas F Goa S SaaH HT GerHe Saar feet at 
Sita sie vera aaa ay ctl SeATAME Bl TS 
Fe SHAT ANE-AHS FA Pease Bt Tel VE For, fry aE 
HS et FET MT HC HAT | 1554 F Sf sa Mewes H Ast 
We Fa UA FT Wa H se sae fear ain waa 
ameagne lt HAT GF 1554 F 1555 dH wet fear 


SAT SAE GT AT Stat TAT ATT See SPT Ae Peet Ht 
A AAT | TS SATE HIATT TEA, Ta Seely Pg ae ferawr 
fee Geet SATS Hr AATeT fear GT | Salers Seis Baa 
Saat A Ae feat | UH TE St ase ee, Mad Seas 
facet eu sit SseT APT SAT Te TWAT) Sta A 
Serer Mer far Sa Fara BL AK Pera | VN ET Ast AEA Tah 
AAA TET THT Sa HL SMA MTS HT STE TET SSA fee 
Set h Yala AeAe AM MAT (1545-1555) A fasts He 
feat 81 aa Shes FT ara Ht sie Get fear sie aera 
WHS HI Gl Bl We SULTS AH la H Phe ASA GT 
Tia & ast rat Wee ANT WaT! Sah Te SIS A 
ama 4 a Gdek Wess AMA al aw thar sah 
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WRT S: AEM Te (27 Ara, 1556 So) Sas Ht feet F 
Oe St TA | SARL Hr Ale Hr SAAR GAH SATE A AAT 
frat feb te ESAT H ATT IA HT AT HET HT SAT SAT 


CATS T PIAA FI GEIS had & ferw feet 
al Se At ha | AH TA-ATARS Hl YAR HT NT 
TeGTERL Srelt ARIAT Al AT SF ert fea, os 
SE ASH CAT | Taferae a Papeete ted F Serer, fetere, Yat 
SAAC Ws Hee al He areal cr Sets fafetet fear | 
AAMT HT APTA-ASa FHA UM Sa, HH A Ze faz 
faat ef Fert wis feet Ht se APT GST Ss ST WH 
aoe A AMT F art oe afar He frat | SA AE 
1553-56 HA SATS AF AleaMS H IM sie Saad H 
wr FX tors & Sat TH 22 FE id |” Sra AT sera, 
ITA SAL ATT Ara Oe STeeaTe Vt TAT | TaTferae A STA 
fegatt Bt act & stat Sar Aart He Ht 


feroeit or fasta ait THanteat 

fers 06 Sees, 1556 go al eae FT aA att 
SAMIR, Ste TOM Areas, Aik SoM FSAI, 51 
Fst aa site 500 Bret arat &H are feat H qe Ara a ot 
Aleta Gaara F aoa Set TATA | feet H Aare areal 
ST GM A Saas Hl THe He HI Tara fea, ctfebst eT 
Fool AM Fara Fae F AMT Ast S| Sa ASF 
ATT 3 SA ATe HI AHA He fear war sa fasta F 
Srasz FH UG SIA I, 1,000 at aS, TAT 1,500 ref 
Ta Ue fae SAT THA St AE At) Ge AHA SAT HT 
HS THs Hl WAL TT See STAT BAe He ferar | oer fet 
(feria 07 HA, 1556 So, TATA Sat HOT egw, 
Wea, Hears 4658, flo Fo 1613) feet S Ge fot F 
SHIM ae fe-aarraal & ates F yet feg emia tater 
a SST TRAM Sat A SS WM HIT A a 
féqaoreit ar site fase’ at sores areor ar) ay 
HMA, MST AC WT H Ia WW Bae aT Baas 
fame’ ATH SF AM Sl MAA-AaT H Aaied rar ae 
ae & | ART MAT H MTT 364 TT ae, Tech I, GA 
aaa & fee et wel, feet oe feet efi gait | Sto 
aigftatdrara sfrareta 4 ferat & : ‘350 asf (1206-1556) & 
faesit seat ar ea GETS Hops ie feet F eaeghh seat 
al FA: Cat HEA STH ASAT TACT HL Stay VSTAT 
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al ay, att er" ute strerran sto acter ax rte 
(HHT: 1938 So) + fear}: Frearte ae aedia sftera aT 
eaor-feret ot, Ta Up fares aera ert eatta, wala 
Va Sl SESH UR F Gs: THA meat esta fear 
Tar | SATS FATA TAL ATaeAC (1883-1966) + 
fran & : STL THT: eq AT | FRAT H MAHI F TS ST 
TUT FSR Aed-aed Seas ala H Fe TC VET TAT, 
a feg-et at cen it site + oct ee feg hm wT A St Gat 
TS SIT FA Hl TAT TA sie AT Tagned Fest F HT 
at at | fhe As ct Sat Gersry eget HT AVST heat fear | 
ANT SRT Godel al eva ec-aa Est He fear! 
wed: eet AeA ET F Us St Frater Fa TAT fee “are, 
Tar | Sea Seat ST TA SH Carers rH SAT TAT 


77?! 


Se AA OW Sas FT A Aare fee ATT fee, 
SAT ST THAT Gatos fear silt fear feet staat aes 
al sere fégaftrnrtat at frac fear) Set oto arg 
FAR US Bl ATA HT FIA TATHT AaT FEAT TAT SAT ATT 
THAT (MATH UA) A AAT ANAT TS HL SAT A OTT He 
ferar | Stqet Hote (1551-1602) H AGA SY Het We Sct 
Al TAT AL TNT AT SA SAT SATA SAT F he Teer fee | 


Uritad ar feta qeg (05 AAA, 1556 go ) 
fret Baa SATA Hl FY Ss (27 Tae, 1556 So), Sa aa 
TAHT YT AHA (1556-1605) 14 TT HI Ath AT A | 
Ula & 7s a Us Aha H HE SAT Ga Shas 4 VS 
HM H AT FAT AC Th FT TAT aeHae H Aah IAT GMT 
(1501-1561) 4 Hehax al feet oe Paar H few Sta ST 
ae HA H fee Ua far) feats 05 Aq, 1556 go 
(pitta HoT Tat, tata, pierqer 4658, flo Ho 1613, 
TTA 2 AEH, 964 Sate) Bl AS WEH Sart | sires F 
qe Fe ‘Ut & fadta qe’ H aa A va S11 Wa sik 
Gea & fra F saat ak eH UM Ft aa Sa BS A ATT 
wel fran SAE SF SIT BGA S 8 Aer HT et ae, Age ars 
& flac HV, ford Sta AT ea ST SAT GH Aes feHaAT | 
TAT MTT SaTeATA oF fea S : “ACY (HTA-AT FH) 
THAT Hl SAT ANT BH ATA AT BA HAL Hl TFT APT ATT 
al Gare at TT oT at, Pee TAT VY ST aT fra AT ST 
Te H SAAT I He Te I aire HoraeHt Serge F Tera, SAT 
H St MAGE Feet al secad et, Sree He et areit TEdt 
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MMe H FAT F Ta H asta H Ue Gars feu J, Sad 
TeMes STA Bl aea-at feet Hr Age fear ar ake 
WATT Hr ae-Tataat yey spr Ve Sea aw” 

wale Stax Hl Ga F Het 1 cre Ae 4, frat 
30,000 MAG TA MT SAH Yast TA SAT | Sat A 
MT St ATTT 1,500 Seat F, rage Fae AhST TAIT TAT 
aaa & 1 ereit Al aeenrst oer few eu | saa 
ferret ATa-Sat F Het 20,000 stgarerel Shrew et 1” 

ease A Ue S at sta (ARM cael) aT 
FAR ET Be TSS EH Aer S ST ATT Hr AETEHT AT 
ZHSl H AM FTAA Hl AMAT HEA | fT UTA AT | 
Haat bt aa at ah cal a dda act act aa 
gaat 4 far | sa aN Fors H tat Sl SAT A SL 
Tats at fear, fram oor Stas S Sit ore 
TT cal BlseHe Hart S AMT TA | Aa H areas F Pape aM SF 
Hae Hl Sed ale af Vert | ca SaaS ST VTleay 
MT AT Ig Be SSI VAT SEAT SF PTAA TC SHAT 
feat fee HSA at stat vat fet vor’ aet erat 
WTa-Sa ced F st sie Stas at facta fafa at | aa 
Hae Edie’ WH UH fag Stell Te Aa SH SAT ST 
aac He tS I) Sal GHA VAs Sl AAT | ad AM FT 
AT HL WES Mel ST HHL TA AeAPM WTA FE A BTA 
om we foree Gare Hl AT rea wT” UT a Cet gear 
adt feat Fs Or PIT Sactene Te (ea | SAH ATT STAT TT 
Gs ot are at ae ae tS A, AS Maat al oH et S 
Pt OR | AS Ach SS SH ST HT Fh IT | ASAT Uh AR 
oa feat 4 it are Gras AF dhe ar ata ect eu dik 
Preprint Uh ah H ST Stes We edt ate ait ake Fs ATT 
TET | HT AT TET ST H HT TS Afeset Stee ete F Fie 
as | oe a Stas S PA Hl Yaa Gah Sita H Fach, aa 
a at ge me Vals Sat GSAT F AMT AS BU | SA VHT 
HAR Hl Uh Moa AeA VIET St TA 1 

aeraarit serra Ge Pare sere 
(1551-1621) 4 ferar S : Ta By ele F Pre ST sie Gat 
FTA HT ART TAT A SL HT STA GATT HT SA APT TAT | TT 
TAT Sa fh Mes Hell A Hl FS STA Pet TA AL TAT SATA 
FAT SA AST (AT | Tg ASTaAT A Cea fee Se A UH saa 
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ART SH IST S SA TS SA AeH-ATlet Sear WaT a fees Sat fe 
Fe aS SYS 1 Mes Hell Gt TAH Tar fo Saal UH HScIPT 
eg Pett S| SAA Steal Tea BI GA SH APT GH ATA, TAT 
TPT A THs TT a, Tags & FE TTA 1 


AGATA (1540-1615), AIe Hote (1551-1602) 
SR Sa thot (1547-1595) fora é fe Ta aes EMH Het 
Temes AM as F SF al aR & fry Ui Ae Sa At 
a TA GM A SAG ANT | Ta H SAR AA GT FT 
HE, FS ATT TAF FE (WHS) S, ST HUH VL ATA TTA 
HATS | AS IST OT HL SPM | AHA A Ta HAT, BS AT 
Bat as | TAH AT TAS 2 HA TW Ha VER He ? ale sat 
HS AAT Bile atieh Stl at A SIT Tea STATA | TT 
aac fers FAA GM FT SAH SHS-THS HC Set | ST 
al AT HIGe BA SeHT Is feet AST TIT SH TVNt SCaTTTT TT 
Wena TAT 


at fare ae fg (Sir Vincent Arthur Smith : 
1843-1920) 4 ferar & : ‘ereft ated SAaa Bl Har Tar 
SA GM H AAA UT fear WAT | AHA A ATT Tera SST 
Wet UL Vert fear | a St as ce FT Ga a AIS Wa 
AH AGA Terart ale eh) ST Sr her Fat yal & fers Srger 
FT TWAT TA Saar Is eet H UH sas We aear fear 
TAT | TS ARS ATTSAT HAT fH TT SHA H Aah IA 
GM 4 oa frag fear fee ae ey HE-ALST ITN A TTA 
SVE HL MAY HT SAT GET He, A SANs SHAT H UAT 
aaa F Heh Aaa Sara St As, Fras sata ene 
THT SL DH MT A TATA HT A He SF SAH He feat 
Fe IT Tea Hl ASAT HEM Tate ete Sv” 

feet TEAC AHA FT Het-ST BCATAT Teh APT 
WA Ga St Be SF care fasts Hr WSs A HC AG | 
Sara Ta, ShaT fee AT Geta oct Het BATS 1 SAAT Vt 
Fel, AIMA-HaS H fey Sa HT UH Faget Ya FAATAT 
Ta AR SAH Tes Wt AS se Tacet saiaTas a ATT 
Sa Yotet F APT TS TAT 1 

a ThA H IT Te St Aha FT AM al At 
ay after F ae fear sie aay Sarah HT Aor SL 
al GIT Sl Tet HET HT ATE (ea AA Ae HT SAI H 
MR Fara Ue AT arene St WaT | Sah TTT St A aM A 
ears H al Beata ar |aiawrsy HEA ar gaa fear | 
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Hae CHAS H AAI AMI SAN Se AAA A a Ae 
TE OT Pe a-eaT H SHAT HT AL APT TS AT See AehaT 
al advan rer ae ati” aa am & fda ae wae 
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AMT HLA S| TEA Hal ABI AA Hr AS cic S| 
SAG F Het Hr fagMetay S HAL Tet SA AAA HT STAT 
AST St TTA A AHA S | TAT Tet Te Het ferent Ste-IS 


Parser Asa Alera Ge FSerqe GM Mart 
(Jq : 1562 $o) 4 eaaa SH far wa wlara Ht sect gar 
Toa SE SA SHS-THS He Stet |” he AA AM I SH 
H TAT AMAT AT AT ATT Het Hl ASS Het aT PAT 
fear | ATA, LAST, ALATA, STATS safe Aa F Ta ST ‘Ga 
a HEAT GMa APTA Bl PATA Feat TATAT 
Ta |” Fe Get ShrSreat HHS SA TE Het eit S— 
‘are amet afr al ret, ant wat Set oft urat | 
anfedt 7a ug wa oa, ora srrat ar fear | 
aa Sat A fardt feet, aw wa gare fax fret | 
Se GN TA TA El WHS, WHE UE AEA A AHS 1’ 
HIS H Me Gat AIT SATS | AMT SLaToT g Feet 
SS Gl A TST HET AT SAT TT GH POA ATA HUTTE 
Ue TAT TA WAM H AAT a a A Te TT | 


Sto TM GH ATAER (1888-1980) + ferar s : 
‘Gear Gl Up ster + Sy al Baad fata al Gastar F 
geet fear) aad: ge aos feel A ATA-Aedat at Ala 
Hl TA Fat H Fas feat (sie aT Area) F fEq-aKT 
ait Sree BT A ee Star 

at freee omete fora + of ferar & : Sy aera: 
Ee FH Gilet ore, fer UH shear Fe Be fe wa a saat 
ote F arent Fa WaT, forest Gach Aeteh al Se fear qa4r 
ae Hfeset Stent Fire et | Saar Sar fraefaaz St We Ta ae 
F SHAT Het h fers ase el St Tar 


tues famartact at eae 
THM A Ae H feSE TMA 22 Fal A fastar w Tas 
Saas awe Hl SAeT Hiaal Hl AI staat F Test 
BAHT 600 TT GUAT Saell, Gl Hea HRP HI Aas 
THT HTS, TAM A ote Stet A S| ASMA ETT 
Tal H HIT Alsat F era Sa Te Aloe Sach Hr Stet 
COAT & | SISTA Hl AS AUST FATT ST H HT TTS | 
ares famatees at ae oe afar saci ordia 
HAAH SRE Bl AAM-ALTA SASL & | Hal ASE, 
serait & astl ctae qar sett Tea We aH HRT 
HATA Tat Hel S 1 Heal Wat Hed St alee Aes 


Uh SoA Hal Us AL STAT S | Teh HATA Calg Tell Sleit & | 
gat die cea At zg fire ota aes ae Tat 
WMT Ie HL EAT WAT S | feeTaTe Vee ae S fe VIA Tet 
We gel He Rasat Ase el aarl, Tale Geet SAH GATT GA 
Ores sitet At ete Ff | Car aera Ear ar site S fear Tar 
SPT | Sa AA He Sahl Hr GAT Ta TAT AY AT SF Wah Sa 
aS GOAT TAA GATT 


adite eae : ca Cees each ar facta aa 
um fasta were at get F sat @, fore ‘oat $e’ Her ore 
@1 Ud sa ae, ae GH oa at om Se Fa A Sal aT 
Haas fate F yet sell aH wart faa S1 ae 
HSI 1540 o HI Sl Sa TA WW aA at TMH 
SAPIR art Srp Hed Sra S UH al oa fire Tats 
Ta Gaeta StH Rafa F SF | TTA HI HT Ta Get z, 
foxy Sara Uta Aa-stS He Al Frat Hae Wetter Stet 
S| Stas fopaees h Pat Wa Were Ay 1516 go FH Awe 
(Aaa) F CaS ATH HITT Aleat H Led AT A | Sa AT 
SHE Gl AY WHS aT al eft 1 


Seg fasmartecs cht aet-TEAT 
GUIS ARH StsaHe seeIE AMSeT (1911-1983) + 
Bae feat s fe Sey SMT H ST Peet ASS HI 
settctad Waal 4 feet asada’ seat Al Pad 1675 h 
agar ofe cat ant ferdt 1g S| ced feran & : ‘arene 
Sy Se taret at are aM far Ue TT IU Set TE TT 
ary seat at Peet aad at sectetad wit At Sy 
al Sar Ay aT (Aga) Aca S BN TAHT WHIT 
fear" 

Bag Seahthad Was AgMaetal sie Sager Hater 
Ta AHI TAT sees SlreraHe HI WAT S heh 
SHS CAS H GAC SAT IF Ad: SS ASMTA BHT WAR 
Sa AIA AeA se WAST S| SHA, TIGL se 
Becta AIereat F feet gach Hl He Wit S, SAF 
a ua F tren famarfecs ¢ tart at arforat are 4 fea 
15 ust at we’, cat & ‘feq aftr famaiae aM 
ea | aaa Wa Urlot ual Msis Ust, stat vile 
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mat (tarst) A ware srearg famarfaca at saci 


-LPPaeees 


eS q po , S 
Mgt pointed Zz | ae g eS. 


Tarferat cat fret, Wet res at WT 1553 Wt asit (warm) ait Garafa H ve wt fraqaa 
frat wet ait wet @ TVA AL 1556 W stat wnfea sent a facet ot arenaor fear 
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fron wet Qaerg A stHar Ht SAT al UTA STA TAT 
UN UT sto Tes carta fora 


qernraa ( feect ) ar 


i Soa HT UII FIAT 


facet ar art feet, wet 
ain seh ‘fame’ at sare arco at 
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“Hemu entered Dethi,raised the imperial canopy over his own head & exercised the most cherished privilege of 
sovereignty by striking coinin his own name. He assumed the style of Raja Vikramaditya which had been 
borne by several of the most renowned Hindd monarchs in ancient times, and so entered the Field 
as a competitor For the throne oF Hindustan against both Akbar and Sikandar Sdri™ 


Vincent Smith “Akbar”(Biography.) 
“Aman of genious a great warrior & a great administrator theVictor of 22 pitched battles etc» 
Imperial gazetteer of india. 
Hemi Maharaj Biography “Hemu Veer”in Devnagri or Urdu may be had for Two Annas. 


Apply to Hemchander Bhargava Picture Merchath, 
Chandni Chawk—DELH/. 


REGD.NoIs7 Published by-HEMCHANDER BHARGAVA, MAHARAJA HEMU rie ute, THE WALPUR FA.L.WORKS, 
? Chandni Chawk=DELHI. wrest dhs aed SITABULD/- Wm SPUR. 


(aes ante (ated cite, fees) grt aat WRovourto aad, dtaraet, arTat A were ) 
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ad a AND. 5 


uritud areca ( artea-132103, earn) # ane tere famafaa a ceatent ar faa 
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ne ee ea 


Yor vor 9 


eaeg fama & weer cr far 
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Tent eae fama aw frat wa yotara sit 
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anal sit taerg faaiae & Shri & we feet A ord wr et dae at ATerarcin far 
(aritad aera A watsia ) 
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op) gfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN [Vol. XIX (2) 


ania St gat eeig & grt Gk 
eH deg “lapatteca ” 
St ae a WATS 


Pate =. Ustte1el, aa 


& et aret grr 
gare 29 Raratiss: at weaea Fert | 
THE STATUE OF HE 
THE GREAT WARRIOR OF 


PANIPAT WA 


GH.BHAJAN LAL, towece cme 
ON 29TH DECEMBER 1991 


oie tiem ti bn meee ee enia ee 


Mla teeta, at i ae 


Uric aR ah Wer ce ut wanted wenn ears fafa at uf 
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afte AT er’, drat F ‘ears ara We HEMT 5, fer 23 
Ts lat, freeware Sy aoa SAT West Set’ sale ferear 
S| Aad Wreast VA SMraterar Ae Uist Tea, ST TAS 
oh GA aor I, SA aa Ht TAH e 1” 

Syl A Seis ‘Sta fawaiee’ fears, wate 
water + aot weer famarfeer ay’ H Serr fer|ar | 
ay ss ah wearer By at stated via A At 
Srey as Frat S | Sa Malet F afer Set H AgTaAt AT 
faeda frac fear é, ae ofa aad 1726, arers aat 9, eaare 
aol Tere A ered TAT | PTR GUTS BH TCO ST ATL TT 
SAH TT H Meh Asa H MT TAA APT F SHUT H 
ash eee + aatte at | sat Sraet ar fagrser “aferge’ 
Ca At FS SY St Ucileat Sar Ss, Tay sat sat oft 
ATA, TT Fae, aera EATS HT TATA S, Tales SRT 
Seal F gar Frevar S 1 E HTHeT APs sey. AT TTT 
aed & We Tea H SY TAT Aa, APPT Mt AT | ceHegay Fa, 
arag & ara Yo vara Ware ot fret denfert oni’ 
% Jo 263-264 # gat dae F ferar war & fH feet six 
fratge & Hemet ti & Prep] wret A saeor Pare & | Stitt 
foret & Pp]! Vast eH A TAP aH Aesth A a 
ae ‘Tae oa SH AAS Vlas BY, A aa Fors Aaa 
%, Wats By agg set ag apr ar Ray Gar aS ht THe 
FEMS HT Feprae fear sikx 964 F Pega SlHT ANT TAT | 
AT TTT Hat I, GAS Get H AMT S| Ga Tah WT UH 
MAT BC AS S A AS H SN W WH HI UH aes S| Tet 
Sa Tet H AT eat Hl Ge S GA Ala A GAM He aT 
aed & | lites ST AMS Meret UPPTAT al BeNt Aa TTA s 
See GA AT Ter aga a 4, Pad S| waa F agara et 
al SAE S | AS HS frail sags S | aH S fe GAS AT 
HVAT HI HS POAT Uh St HT FIT St | SAT IT aS ST 
waited cere F ferat We S| Gah fers at ferare Hr ara ANT | 
aug S fe SL SH AR A H We Gah AMT TE A Tet TT 
at | UMMet ar UiaaT fay St AST Tet AS HI HT | Ale 
FS GUE STH Ago Hr SS Tt sagas St At Fecaypt 
cae 


TIT BTA Bl WMATA 78— 
‘aq org at atae wile ¢ fart trae 
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ferra... Ae Wet | Test Gem evartantferad War 
ae We H YS a aarat a drad | war Warat sit 
famafaa wat Wad gore at ame we ¢ fer 
Tearart | sit HBA AAT Wes Yont WOT vaea sit 
Wael Sal Ades Yee ANE Sal aces Veer 
ot ween 2a: aes ueenem sit ese ea: aes 
Weenaw wt atta sar acres Vee sit werenth 
aa aes Veen sit stererentft tar aeee Teen 
afer tar aed weera sft waa tar aces 
Wee st favarg dat Aas Veen sit sates 
aa aes Vee Maa tar Aes Vers sit 
Wag Ca Adee Neen st fararg cat ameae 
ween st aereg car aued weena sit 
fryers tart aes aeera sit Tag ar aes 
aT: ott frag at aaet A: sit agrentit Ged Sar 
aed 4: sit ataeentit car dereae 4: oft Here cat 
adet Ween wt Hani cat auaec a: sit 
qarrg sat Aces 7: sit Way Sart aces a: sit 
Bra sat aaet 4: sit WOTaT cat aes 4: sit 
Bae sat aaet 4: st warmest gat aed 
ween sit mea car dee a: sit fasta ear 
aes 4: sit TaaA Sat aes a: sit sae Sat 
ae wetad oda fadata apaftfanr 
Ween wt satalhd sat aereS Witwer Ween 
oft arent Sar acre? Gere AS ferret Fike arareteet 
fast ween enalt eat amet are 
ay frat FT: st HATA sat Actes Want 
foarte aaa Pra careata art aa Geet APS 
aseufasrara «ot: ott Saag ear ace? 
adhe frantiondt art frat dearer Frist 
aa aa desert a: sit cardt tar aed wat 
fara dan fan wea at denny a: sit 
ant tar aces USaaelad UIE WeluT GeaAct 
faarhtamt day Pram careaa eat Aa: Tenet AT 
wer Ueerard wt: sit sit sit ot figerntd ar car 
aaet FT: ot Meath aaet Neen si Asters vit 
ad fore aerate at ge WIR Hat wet VIE 
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eh ferartd veretor wattar Frat arora 
aa Fatt | aa aM area, eval waar: | 
rere aet Fret | facatet Yasre TAT 1 I 
sictarad sit cera sea sit dhrareert 
Mt clenrast wea ude tart wa at 
Merdtaathront fara auteat cect | et Ya WT 
Uae Pas saat VAT WT Qe sare 
ufaa oie Tartare teat Vat atest Ghar, art Tae, 
war ween, Parad staat, F avd TET YaaT WA 
Ua ad sonra ore firmrarea wet rat ats wera arat 
aaeedt fedtar oie | marae fedta ga wees 
TINA Wasa FoI Wel gleylad ath GT WA 
Gaanan Walan wa wien wt wa eq 
fase GSt ar sataraae, at-saheTor BRT 
SAA TATA Be SRI AT Mat za war Tat 


gidera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN 


[Vol. XIX (2) 


afesret fedtar arat war fardta arat aterara aro 
Med Ta | SIS Wa Us Parsitet Menest cet Arar 
art (2?) fedtar arat orel | area Wa WT 
Tale Te Aa Tat | arava feta os faire 
Ter Tat ae | Tata sitearst | Sst feta a Ssara 
qa Ua oat | ee hs Wat aaa VTA 
ferrad Fa-arrearut ara ator fafrd 1 feahad sit 
PUM He git Teg git 1” 

ae sade vat & Sr, wae shoe 
fasmaitecr et @, stat fee Sth arr S yet “afage’ fagreor & 


at Sat 8, A Gah AMT Fad 1726 (1669 go) TH a 
Piad er a oe 4 faa Ff) valet H SATA Tae 
orae famosa Sr aga Sa TH SAAT S—” 


Ua dit 
' | 
1, Ware 2. egara 3, Fae 
( gare ) 
frmera We tra ata 
(anadt, tite ) (afestet, wat, ar) (orit, “ret ) 
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Hern eae famateer : ua fread ang 


Pa 


oy at ceract 


Te STAUTeT eH 


$= 


—+— | 
Sea 2 afearet wa 


TH Waa wera sh fans steer wraTTat 


Aart staat Aaaret ara 


rr 


facie we Tat ARTA ara 


alert Art At 


vadad daracth ary vt fr arr sar Sy die cen Raat ses H agit arr sft gaa we arena @— Uy aie Srer Fa, Arcee Ata, Yo 15 


HTS Weel + fray S : S-TVST F fara Gt 
met Wt aT Ss ale oie AT veer Fret ore, cer fret 
FLERHUERT F AS ATA I, SAL Tecracht WET SIF TT 
HO ASAT Tat Hl TAT At Ga Sl St aH sea 
TARA H ATE TE St ST AAT Hr Shererea Hera Tar S Ae 
ret SATA HI Vat cee UNS Shera H Tec-aF Grae 
gat al fred BT A veqd far at saat vere St et feat 
el 

Sto TT Te AGE A fear & : Hearst sie 
angi sfrerart + ey & uit =e sel fear sik va 
facet uicrarat fég-grea Sie Wat afer ar Bhat 
Aras Hel A SAH Vr 

fara aratet aac A ferar & : “afera-sieeret 
4 sa feg dk you } fase 4 qa aces ake 
ara frat ean s, at Sah we ake agape 
Tat S PE S| A eat Sy Hr GET frst weqa Hetarayr 
feg-sitertart ert atte Bot ai ae F, sit ST Gresley At 
ah PITT F ITS BTS HS At set ferear 

Sto ada ax fraat A fear & : ‘wet ae afta 


oarant ae fraia saga & fe Sy al sa Fer Wea 
Aa Ahead Hl AMtaestrereant, fagrranr rea ar 
gers Stared ffest Vaah-SeraaAt AF Sat Hl KAA 
fre Sh ACA] Gay TAT Aes Hl WMA FA ANT HT AAT 
AHR, A aa farcait a, TAHt THA FA Ht ? TKIa: FE 
SY ST Malte alert AT Tat AaheHeS eter AT | Ae at 
ae & fe waa fates it gatfea f | gare ot a-gerat FT 
TS | At: TAT A Hes Perel ah Sah AT SL Hl UAT TAT 
HUA Wes Hl Met Hy fT Al LE THAT | Fe Al STH 
WATS TET ART HT SHAT TTT S 


RES Aeer + ferat S : ‘are soars fapariea 
4 Ole Uh ASM AT A Fert Et Tort fear |, We Mefeaat 
Se APA H Se Sa ca Wrage Akos Saag 
St MH Shera HT Ue Hera tear S | AaLTAM SAT 
ate Fae wT AA S AHI SH WA St WA, W Sa HT 
FECA Hl AIA St Ale SAT TSM | ALAA Skewes HT TS 
SIT AAT A | SAH TIT F Safer ATH VIET HAT 
Teaeh Saaret BA Sha Sr HereT Vt GATS 
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sfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN 


wed ua feartirat : 


1. 


frHMes Fy st Gh FM, SII Aleel, aera, Tae, 
1957, Jo 14 

aa aT a Cream Ferrer, TAA SATAN, ATH 
WII, 2009, Fo 154 

1944 4 Id & alsa Ha sahteng 4 feria : 
PPE FY WAH AG YSRIc-ST Ia F STE HI ASA H 
SMH HT FT SAL ATL ST TTS MTT H SLMS eT ASTTST TAT 
AHIAIAR A feeeht ct Ue Tee SA sted AF eH Se ala Ht Feo a 
Fer Aral ae ferctigar h we F fathra fears 

Wet MPAA (1893-1963) 7 SraH fama’ iter aa 
Uh ta Faas al Get (Aran, fae) & UPareagt Fr 
AACA S | 


—arerdi, We 1956 
Sto aaa gat (1903-1976) + feran S fe Sy H ot H free F 
FATA Sterereaenre AMT & | feed Tet HET S fe TS SA TET ST | 
Vast H areas B Arla (arts sae) ‘Sy fear vat SI 
dart # aaa Tadd fis ot HAaMaHl, Sto gaptetet sie FAC 
@1 Sy ola & gat ars A— sad ale Gets aE S1 Gs GAT 
aot at ‘ants wer met wt 1 Stra Aar anras arta, 
TRS ATS TTT FH GAT S |S Te ST TS Vast FH Say eae’ 
Fad & ’...0e aes HF Gat age at F se ata HT HE GAT TTT 
al aga et ATT & | 


—finte ey sit Gah ag’, 
Wed, AAA, 1957, Jo 14, 17 
Ginn PREM sere + ferar Ss Sy Aart S Gers F tars 
aed F ua sara (aa) ot ae AF ae SMR aT aT SA SAT 
al Fete Tt TAT | Pat aS ie it Gar Ie Tar Bike Aeart 
Hecht Hl FSA AAEH St TAT 
—TIAA-U-AHIT, WNT FT sels, AS 5, 
Betas WS SSAA, AAAMEH : So AYA MAL, Meaaret HAT 
WS Ho, AUNT, 1969, Yo 195 
wae eras fopaiees, wae Sa Hae Gat (APTA) 
Aaa Ueda Fe, Fo 6-7 
Tél, Jo 7 
Tél, Jo 7 
Tel, Jo 8 


. Fl, Jos 


URAL TAT BI Ulcrenaeh fAVATT, Fo 154-155 
TISTA-T-HHAM, YT FT SHE, AVIS 5, BeAr WS SISA, Yo 
197-198 

Tel, Fo 198 

a fardre orete fare 4 feraré, ‘Sy, BR Sy GRIT Steet (AT 
ASAMS/ FART GM) H fers fecekt sire PTE Te farses wet FH, 
Frat eT HT feb STS SAH MYA Ht ATT ST TAA SAT TAT S | 
aq UH Fst FAT Be (Ate) seat Tah sells S| GH, os TE 
TTT ENT fe FS IS STAT TST VATT He, FaTTS SAH fe TS 


16. 


7; 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27, 
28. 
29. 


30. 


[Vol. XIX (2) 


aot aqaead cart & fre PRR FS Hea TTA! (‘Hemu, 
who had won Delhi and Agra in the name of his master 
Adali, now began to reflect that his sovereign was a long 
way off, that he himself was in possession of the army and 
elephants, and that it might be better to gain a kingdom for 
his own benefit rather than for that of his absent employer. 
Accordingly, he distributed the spoil, excepting the 
elephants, among the Afghans who accompanied him, and 
thus won them over to his side.) 
—Akbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, 
Oxford, 1917, pp.36-37. 
Yerd siierar Wouto vfea-urge (J.C. Powell-Price) + 
fran & : Aprett apr feeett, ATT se aT Te SATE aT, ere 
SLA UH ast SAT THA SH BAe feet We aa Gr oe Pee S 
wats He H AT Te FET | Ss, A Last Hr aa aT, Ta APH 
SAR WMA HBT AF HHT We Vt Foot AT | Ue aS Pech Gea 
fer Fat, aT ST Tere fasts BAT ATeMT AT I” 
—A history of India, Published by : UK Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., London, 1955,p.244. 
forsee aratet Araceae A fered & : ‘Sa feat SATS SRT TeeT BT 


RI Gl STH Tags FeAaMeS sleet aaeT feat Hl ste APT 
Tat oT fed frat Geuret feast ar stat Say Torta ATT 
Gt, FS SL TA ATA ST ATT Gort H fers feeetl Weg H St ST Stet 
evar’ 
— RAT SKE BB: KAPTT TS, GS 3, 
Wael THI, AAS, Yo 120 
Sto aistlatcteneat sare H SAGAR SHAH AT aI stat F 24 
Fe as, ras 22 F Sat AHA TT al At 
—4RT FT SERA, Jo 482 
Tet, Jo 485 
UT ATA BEIM F MT FULT BT AST, ARIA ATA 
shrert daert Alor, Tat feretl, 2013, Fo 113 
UAT SAERT & B: KAPPA FS, AVS 3, Fo 121 
qe ras female : 5a TATATT TT (2001-2002), Fo 11 
WAT TAT BT UTEMATH FLATT, Fo 155 
TI F WAG FE, TOR TAR, WATT WHIM, Tat ferctl, Go 81 
Fel, Jo 81 
age wore F frat S fee SL are Gar at ay ae F fee 
fear AT | AT APT HT ATS TS SIA HT ET AT | SSH Gta AT Stel 
SR Te BAN THI BI TTTT | 


HEI, AT 2 

TA & WIE FE, FO 82 
WAT TAT BT UTEMATH FLATT, Fo 155 
sft fagara urétet (GFT: 1959 Jo) Afrars: Sy Te fas s 
Fed Pehe SAT TAT AT, SA TH TSA ATT SA AAT | TS Sell H Vle 
@ Are Fre Get a AT Tee Saal SAT A TAS Aa TAT | SAT 
ATT St Se | SY Ae ART TAT 

—ordive (teeta saaa), Jo 409, anda artis, 1991 
et TTF feraré, ‘... fhe sat (iva F) Fars F at et it are 
ay (Stax fapaiees) F sa (ata H) Vit Har sie Tah 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


RUT TA MT S Te Hl Gea ST TA aT algae ar eff 
a FE Sy TMT sia Gat at fee saat site F as chor Tet 
Hee AM fee aE seater Stews Fre get | TafarNts Sa fetae-feaae Vt 
TAT | ORT T HATA aT ATT eat Vt TAT 1’ 
—a7T BI HE, Jo 18, WA WII, facet 

Purge sere 4 feraré : ‘UH amr ay Ht aia A ga TAT sik 
Sah fa H US S Pape Ta | Ta Sah Ahet Stare FT TaeHl aS 
SM SAL A Ste STA AAT St TS BAe SF Ferre Ferre St TA | MTT 
SAT AT SAT Gre aT BA SAH SehS-SaHS HT STA’ 

—TIHIA-U-HHA, WAT FT SETH, BTS 5, YO 206 
otto dieaa-oge A ferar S : SL 1 are Sirw sie 1,500 eet 
TAR AMT It | TAH foS atch Heit Bt H Ager F Hat 20 SA 
Ta Ff ST Aes ET SI seat ST ST TYP A | ae F 
are GEM Br Gears AT Ter sie UG S Fare H Tat aL 
wat fears St wat | ta Sy tt area at AeA Gt sta at 
wa F wfase Hera aT HS aaa & fers var fated Sart fee AMT 
By She Trea | Seen Hs ATT A AT AT, Sfees Wey ale A fear 
Tt Saat Stes A WT Sie a rset Fae H GS GT repaT | Herat 
ToT Tae BA Ste SANTA Hr FE H Hers S Ter ot TA Bi 
Fe SAH SAT H TART aH fer Geb AT’ 


—A history of India, p.246 
ae fardre aret fare + ferar & : ‘05 Fara, 1556 aT 
(artiact & facta ae A) srepaet H ae ote ae APT HT TET HTH 
ae ars at Peart Yet Het A acer Pach | Sa TIA H AT 
aM Wr & Age AF astare Shrat Hl aos Vers-aere erferat 
BH GUT GAL ATA Peas eer POT AAO THT MTT HL FAT IT | 
add: Seat fasta St scl, cfs stearar at Saat site F 
ua ak wT ot Sah fat H ATTA St WaT Be Fe ATT eT 
TAT Th AAT ST a Sale H tA A Hat Aaoe Tet LE 
aad, rah seat oe ge Ut aS omfera Sct 1 SH BPH 
(SOM Catt at ActaTSt Aste) fates fesrsit F ferae Te sie 
SE MATA H AHAT Hr Tea HT lS Wars Ael fear’ (‘On 
November 5 Hemu succeeded in throwing both the right and 
the left wings of his opponents into confusion, and sought to 
make his victory decisive by bringing all his ‘ mountain-like 
elephants ‘ to bear on the centre of the enemy, commanded 
by Khan Zaman. Probably he would have won but for the 
accident that he was struck in the eye by an arrow which 
pierced his brain and rendered him unconscious. An Indian 
army never could survive the loss of its leader, on whose life 
its pay depended. Hemu’s soldiers at once scattered in 
various directions and made no further attempt at 
resistance.’) 
—Akbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, pp.38-39. 
Sto Tg ar Aaa A eran S : ‘lowe ferr + geea’ ger HT 
fara wart fears, sie Preate Ye Hs UH ‘Geea St at foray 
ay ot fasaeh, cotter sie cleat & afert ae fear safe 
fore ar fear & fee Sy at feta SH sea ares Sta a, A Thvect 
STG tant Hed S fee AAS Para: ee st ore, ale Sy Hr 
ate 4 aie + eT Sta |... Aa: FS Hea Bienes VT fe Sy aL 
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35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
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TAHA BH AI IST ALT TS SAAT BH aga aes S fares 
are or Pate wed S, A Ayers Bh sires F frets year Paar 
@V (‘V.A. Smith rightly uses the word ‘accident’— and it is 


undoubtedly a more accident that deprived Hemu of victory, 
throne and life. While Smith thinks that Hemu had every 
chance of winning the battle. Sir Wolseley Haig asserts that 
the Mughul forces “would certainly have been overpowered 
had not Hemu’s eye been pierced by an arrow.... It may, 
therefore, be reasonably held, that Hemu's failure was, in a 
great measure, due to that unknown nad unknowable factor, 
called fate or destiny, which plays no inconsiderable part in 
the affairs of men.’) 

—'Himu— A Forgotten Hindu Hero', The 
History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. VU, 1984, 
p.101. 
Ta F WAG Fes, FO 82 
aga Haat 4 fear Ss fee soy ore S Aa Ss STS Hera A St 


Sos arferh & fagareare ferar ar | 


— FEIT, APT 2, Jo 49 
TIGIA-L-HHML, WT BT SMELT, AS 5, FO 206 
HERAT, GS 2, Yo 51; IGA, GPS 2, Yo 16; ARI-T-aeHt 
BR Halt Beet HT THAT 


‘Hemu’s elephant, which had fled into the jungle, was 


brought back by Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, and its 
unconscious rider was placed before the Protector and 
Akbar, who had ridden up. During the battle the young 
prince had been kept at a safe distance in the rear, and 
Bairam Khan had left the conduct of the fight to his 
lieutenants. 
Bairam Khan desired Akbar to earn the title of Ghazi, or 
Slayer of the Infidel, by fleshing his sword on the captive. 
The boy naturally obeyed his guardian and smote Hemu on 
the neck with his scimitar. The bystanders also plunged their 
swords into the bleeding corpse. Hemu’s head was sent to 
Kabul to be exposed, and his trunk was gibbeted at one of 
the gates of Delhi. Akbar, a boy of fourteen, cannot be justly 
blamed for complying with the instructions of Bairam 
Khan, who had a right to expect obedience; nor is there any 
good reason for supposing that at that time the boy was more 
scrupulous than his oflicers. The official story, that a 
magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness to strike a 
helpless prisoner already half dead compelled him to refuse 
to obey his guardian’s instructions, seems to be the late 
invention of courtly flatterers.’ 

—Akbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, p.39. 
UM & As-aveas 4 Sa Gea ar UH Fat art At fegait at 
Fal h SAH H BT A gate s | 
OHI BIH PATE, Fo 18 
qet yo19 
Hae h Tat wa Wars Aa Ahh I) SS FEIT GlsHe 
graraat Ff feceftasr aeeyara F chen at aft sire Get ae Sgararear 
F oie fae ar & Pree oe Sah Saree Aa Se SHAS 
GM FT US Waa Hl aT aT Fea | SAT AAT GAH SM 80 TT 
ai ae yee FT da S wt-uftada a yyers | few wer 


ACI H AGAR, At Fe Fears S SMe geal F Het fe 
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fret seit at aa Wt eter wary ar wort fears ara 
aot Heart Ht Aa H, Hat FY H Ha a Va sal gael? F aS 
aera BH oft ore abt orerrel oar fae eer ere Grek ere (ar grant 
Saati) A feet aes ares S | Oe SHS AF ep HeaTeT Alert 
HBTS At Sl A We aly LAM AMT FAT GA Tea SH ATLA eT 
h Chs-Shs Hi (ea | 
—aHe era famAec, Yo 19 
44, ae fe orehe fee aft fren es SS ge fe at sie at 
Sat at Te’ (’... Whose aged father was executed.') 
—Ahkbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, p.40. 
45. Gale eras fawmaee, Yo 20-21 
46. ‘But, for an accident in a battle which turned victory inrto 


defeat, might have founded a Hindu ruling dynasty, instead 
of the Mughuls, in Delhi.’ 
—'Himu— A Forgotten Hindu Hero', The History 
and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. VII, p.97. 
47. ‘Probably he would have won but for the accident that he 


was struck in the eye by an arrow which pierced his brain 

and rendered him unconscious. An Indian army never could 

survive the loss of its leader, on whose life its pay depended. 

Hemu’s soldiers at once scattered in various directions and 
made no further attempt at resistance.’ 

—Akbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, pp.38-39. 

48. ‘Ter Geer fers Tar’, aaa aelsat, she Reqs, 17 TI, 


2011 
49. ‘fapaifiee 8y sie Sah ager’, ae, TAT, 1957, Fo 15 
50. er, Jo 16 

51. Fer, Jo 16 

52. er, Jo 16-17 

53. Fel,Jol7 

54. Tel, Fo 17 


55. ‘Historians, medieval and modern, have done sent justice to, 
and failed to show due appreciation of, the unique 
personality and greatness ofa Hindu who...' 

—Himu— A Forgotten Hindu Hero', The History and 
Culture of the Indian People, Vol. VII, p.97. 

56. WRT SIETA & B: KAPPA Fos, AVS 3, Fo 120 

57. WAT AA & IGT FT ART FT STAT FT ATS, Fo 113 

58. ‘fama oy ak Gah ager’, area, TAA, 1957, Fo 17 


Tennent tag fami we ae wat wa fit 
ata-arait 
ORs : 


A Brief Biography of Hem Chandra—Hemu, by Vidya Sagar Suri, 
Published by Punjabi University, NH 64, Urban Estate 
Phase II, Patiala- 147 002 (Punjab), 46 pp. 

A history of India, by J.C. Powell-Price, Published by : UK 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., London, 1955, p. 244. 

Akbar the great Mogul 1542-1605, by Sir Vincent Arthur 

Smith, Published by Oxford, London, 1917, 560 pp. 

Encyclopedia Indica : Akbar and Hemu, Volume 52, Published 

by Anmol Publications Pvt. Ltd., 4360/4 Ansari Road, 


[Vol. XIX (2) 


Daryaganj, New Delhi-100 02, 1999, 336 pp. 
Hemu, edited by Isidoros Krastyo Morpheus, Published by Util 
publishing, 2012, ISBN 6136388820, 9786136388823, 100 


Pp. 

Hemu : A Critical Study of the Man and His Work, by Ram 
Kanwar Bhardwaj, Published by Rohtak Co-operative Pub. 
Society, 1975, 117 pp. 

Hemu and his times: Afghans vs. Mughals, by Motilala Bhargava, 
Published by Reliance Pub. House, 1991 (1st published 
1961), ISBN 8185047936, 9788185047935, 179 pp. 

Hemu : Life and Times of Hemchandra Vikramaditya, by R.K. 
Bhardwaj, Published by Hope India Publications, 85 Sector 
23, Gurgaon-122 017 (Haryana); 2004, ISBN : 81-7871- 
023-4 

Hemu : Napoleon of Medieval India, by Kanwal Kishore 
Bhardwaj, Published by Mittal Publications, 4594/9 
Daryaganj, New Delhi—110 002, 2000, ISBN8170996635, 
9788170996637, 109 pp. 

Hemu Veer and Mahatma Naval Das by Sadhu Kishori Sharan of 
Jaipur, published by Naval Kishore Press, Lucknow; 1922 

Hemu : Webster’s Timeline History, 1556 - 2004, Published by 
ICON Group International, ISBN 0546469426, 
9780546469424. 

Himu : the Hindu “Hero” of Medieval India: Against the 
Background of Afghan-Mughal Conflicts, by Sunil Kumar 
Sarker, Published by Atlantic Publishers & Dist, B-2 Vishal 
Enclave, New Delhi-110 027; 1994, ISBN : 8171564836, 
9788171564835, 118 pp. 

TERA (GRE), WI > Aa HIe-TyIH Aca (2 Ws), 
aoe : Aletat steqtery, Wena : ufsatfes Ararat, aera, 
1877, 1876 

WET-U-HATE (HRA), TIA : AGA Hot-U-FINH Act (2 Ars), 
aah : Udo area, were : Usraiies areradt, pean, 


1872 
see] (Feb), Aah : So sw Wal, WHI : WRI 


rare famantecy (asa), Bla wa Te, Wenge : SAT WRIST, 
167, Aletast, Marae + (GawTea); sgouTodfouqo: 
978-81-922655-1-3, 136 JS 

Rectioae : Famer OY et APA PTT A ALT MT APTA PEAT 
waa (ort Soara), aa Prerg, wert > We TATA 
HAA, 1951, 338 FS 
HR, Achat AMT, WHIM : AEA AT, 1989, 200 FSS 

ordad (Uicetta srara), a : fagara ordta, wept : ada 
arte, 1991 

WNT BT SET, GIS 5, AAAS WS SBA, BAAMah : Sto AYU 
WAT, Weg : Maa STATA WS Ho, AMAT, 1969 

TAT IRA THe BATE PATA, RITA TAT, WATT 

wae ences frpaer (sar Treas TH : 2001-2002), AME : 
FATT ART, AAAS HAN, SAH, USHA Us ART tH; 
yer : ware eras foparfes gar (arta) Hae aera 
Fe (tho), Tsata (ear), 23 Fes 

eran fopaiees (Oicett saa), slo MA Wale, Whigs : 
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AMSA THI, 1989 
ay (aR fast Hem), Ee AIS A), Fora : STAT Y, Weg : STTAVS 
Whe gar, feccit 
OY HN FABT FT (MIWA), Atha AMA, MIAH, 1960 Fo, 153 YS 
ay AR, ay fH Met eT Vas TH TAA, TAT, 1924 


wre Wat oiter-Frerer : 

'Himu— A Forgotten Hindu Hero', by Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, Published in The History and Culture of the 
Indian People, Vol. VII: The Mughal Empire. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1984, pp.97-103. 

'The death of Hemu in 1556 after the battle of Panipat’, Vincent 
Arthur Smith, Published in the Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, Vol. 48, Issue no. 3, 1916, pp.527-535. 

‘atert famatee’, SATIRE Sl, araterey, FATR-BFSA, 1956 


fo 

‘SR a TE & Bae SL Al each’, Aalla Tea gi, TINT ZTE, 01 
aaa, 2011 

AT Tee PTS Ta, AAA AeA, eres Lees, 17 AKA, 2011 

TPAC BL SA GA FM’, STIR AWeel, AeA, AAA, 1957, 
Jo 13-17 

ToT Hl OL, Me TAT Br Cierra Far TT, ATAT ACT 
SILA, WHIM : AH WHIM, 2009, Yo 144-155 

‘eq faite oy, “Media stiera & &: cary Wes, Es-3, Fer 
STAAL ATA, THM : AHlSt WHA, aT, Jo 119-123 

SraTs faHANe’, Use MAHAR, We, Az, 1956 so 

By Al USHih st THe sha’, Sto acta aes Prae, “weter dare 
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eading the landscape is a humane 
art, unrestricted to any 
profession, unbounded by any 
field, unlimited in its challenges 
and pleasures.’ As J.B. Jackson 
points out, when the term 
landscape was first introduced in 
English, it meant a picture of a 
view, an artist's interpretation. The word's meaning 
gradually changed to represent the view itself.’ 
Sanskrit dictionaries offer bhu, bhiumi, sthala, ksetra 
words as translation of landscape in the South Asian 
context. None of these terms mean a view; they 
connote land and demarcated area. They imply not 
aesthetic pleasure, but land measured and 
appropriated for divine and human purpose. The 
term landscape has undergone change in its 
connotation from attractive natural scenery to any 
humanly ordered modification of natural 
environment. Landscape studies seek to understand 
cultural and ecological forces shaping the land. 
Landscape is more than physical setting and goes 
beyond merely facilitating human activities. It can 
be observed and interpreted as representation- sign 
and symbol- that encodes meanings. 'It represents 
cultural narratives, communicating central tenets of 
culture and ways of life.’ A landscape can be read by 
looking for consistent patterns of forms and 
meanings. The symbolism of sacred landscape 
creates a faith scape that encompasses sacred place, 
time, ritual and embodies both symbolic and 
tangible psyche in an attempt to realize 
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humankind's identity in the cosmos. The earth spirit 
is believed to reside in mountains, caves, water- 
bodies and vegetation. Many sacred places in India 
can be interpreted in terms of natural archetypes- 
trees, mountains, caves, rivers and springs- evoking 
meanings encapsulated in the symbolism of centre 
of cosmogony; and Citrakita is no exception. 

Citrakuta, a place of Hindu pilgrimage for 
millennia on the river Mandakini, spread over the 
two States of U.P. and M.P., has been significantly 
empowered by its association with Lord Rama who 
with his brother Laksmana and wife Sita, spent the 
first stage of his fourteen-year exile in his 
wanderings through the wilderness. The ksetra is 
named after the Citrakuta hill, which is a part of the 
Vidhyan spur and the centre of the holy zone. The 
river Mandakini and the rivulet Payasvini carve a 
valley in this hilly landscape, meeting near the 
township of Sitapur which is 8 km distant from 
Karwi, the headquarters of the Citrakuta district in 
U.P. Besides caves and springs, the two landscape 
elements considered most sacred in Hindu 
tradition- river confluences and hills- are present in 
the region. Their significance to pilgrims 
undoubtedly derives from events narrated in the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, such as Rama, Sita and 
Laksmana's stay in a thatched cottage near the 
Citrakuta hill; their meetings with sages including 
Atri and his wife Anasuya; Bharata's arrival with 
news of their father's death; Rama's meeting with 
his brother Bharata, mothers and others; Rama's 
refusal to be coronated; and Bharata's return with 
Rama's sandals to Ayodhya. 


Power of the Place 
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Citrakita is a tirtha of captivating beauty, associated 
with dramatic features of the physical landscape full 
of meanings. When Rama arrived at Citrakuta and 
beheld the pleasant and captivating hill as well as the 
river Mandakini, full of various animals and birds in 
the forest abounding in roots and fruits and 
transparent springs, in his pleasure at the sight, he 
forgot his former luxuries at the royal palace in 
Ayodhya.’ He commented to Sita, “On the mount 
of Citrakita, rendered pleasant by a profusion of 
flowers and fruits, whose delightful peak echoes 
with the sweet songs of birds, I am content to 
dwell.” “This mount of Citrakita in variety of 
flowers and transparent waters, has surpassed the 
capital of the gods in loveliness.”* Scenes of natural 
beauty are described vividly in the Ramayana thus : 


“Behold the loveliness of these peaks 
abounding in metals of various kinds, 
reaching the skies and frequented by birds of 
every species. These peaks, some of which 
shine like silver, some of which are ruddy, 
some yellow, some glittering with the 
splendor of the brilliant gems concealed in 
them, some sparkling with sapphire and 
crystal, some resembling quick silver and 
glittering like the stars. Though many lions 
and leopards abound in the forest, yet 
influenced by the pure nature of the ascetics 
dwelling here, they have ceased to follow 
their cruel instincts.” 


The power of the place is extolled in highest 
terms when Rama says to Sita: 


“When I behold the Citraktta hill and the 
river Mandakini in company with you, I 
esteem it a greater joy than any that 
Ayodhya could yield me.”* 


The celebrated saint-poet Tulasidasa had a 
deep emotional attachment to CitrakUta since he is 
said to be born at Rajapura on the right bank of the 
Yamuna river, 45 km far from Citrakuta. He visited 
the place several times and was ultimately rewarded 
by being granted two divine visions of his beloved 
Lord Rama in Citrakuta. He not only refers to it 
frequently in several of his works but also describes 
it in detail in his Gitavali where he sings its glory 
thus: 


“Sages, their wives, entranced by woods, of 
Rama's pure spotless glory sing. They earn 
the fruit of life on earth, which tears, delight 
and rapture bring. What words can describe 
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its beauty, wealth, delight and might. Tulasi, 
where Rama, Delight's abode, dwell with 
Laksmana, Sita in sight.” 

When Bharata went to Citrakita barefoot in 
his attempt to persuade Rama to return to Ayodhya, 
their reunion was a sight for the gods to see and 
rejoice. R.C. Shukla remarks, “The impact of the 
touching scene of their meeting lends piety to the 
charming environment of Citraktta. The divine 
light that shoots forth from the interaction of 
qualities like morality, affection, modesty, humility, 
and sacrifice within that assembly illuminates the 
entire atmosphere. The sweet memories of that 
meeting seem to cast a pious spell over the entire 
forest land even today. What transpired at the 
assembly at Citrakuta was a perfect manifestation of 
virtue in allits aspects.” 


The sacred landscape contains numerous 
footprints of Rama and has been called 
Ramasthana” which, in the words of Tulasidasa, is 
adorned with the footprints of Rama, an incarnation 
of Visnu : prabhu pada ankita avani visesi.” Because 
a visit destroys grief, Citrakuta has been compared 
to a medicine by Tulasidasa; the mere sight of which 
makes one cured: Citrakiita ek aushdhi citavat hota 
sachet. The famous Hindi poet Rahima, who was 
also a courtier and army commander in the times of 
two Mughal emperors Akbar and Jahangir, once fell 
into disgrace with Jahangir and was banished from 
the Mughal court. He is said to have come to 
Citrakuta, living there incognito serving a 
shopkeeper who used to sell parched grains to the 
visitors. He has exclaimed, “Citrakuta once gave 
shelter to Rama when he was exiled from Ayodhya 
and now it has given shelter to Rahima. Indeed, 
whosoever is in trouble first runs to this place for 
solace.”” 


Sacred Topography 

The sacred place of Citrakuta consists of a network 
of sacred sites covering some 20 km, which are 
interconnected by pilgrimage routes, myths and 
traditions. The design of the tirtha was not planned 
under any imperial imperative nor was it the result 
of a chance build-up of isolated and unrelated sites. 
A variety of hills, caves, springs, and pools in the 
Citrakuta area are holy spots and are thus 
components of the sacred landscape. The main 
reason of recognizing the individual holy spots is 
that the pilgrims gradually experience the natural 
grandeur, spiritual meaning, history of Rama's exile, 
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and power of the place as they move through the 
landscape of Citrakuta. This is in conformity with 
the longing in the heart of Bharata who, when there, 
sought permission of Rama to go and see Citrakuta 
with its holy spots and woods, birds and beasts, pools 
and streams, springs and hills and particularly the 
land marked with Rama's footprints. Thus observes 
Tulasidasa, 'Bharata and his fellow companions 
roamed about with devotion and austerity in the 
forest. The holy ponds and tracts of land, the birds 
and beasts, the trees and grasses, the hills, woods 
and orchards were charming, wonderful and pre- 
eminently holy. Seeing them all divine, Bharata 
asked questions about them and was told by sages 
the origin, name, attributes and purifying virtues of 
each. Taking a dip at one place they made obeisance 
at another; here they beheld sights that were 
ravishing to the soul, while there they sat down with 
the permission of the sages and thought of Sita and 
the two brothers. Bharata thus visited all the holy 
spots in five days.'” Its significance to pilgrims 
undoubtedly derives from events narrated in the 
Ramayana and the Ramacaritamanasa. 


Valmiki (3rd century BCE) and Kalidasa 
(Sth century CE) describe Citraktta in the 
Ramayana and the Raghuvamsa respectively, but as 
with other Ramaite sites, it only attained popularity 
in the sixteenth century when Tulasidasa (CE 1540- 
1623) extolled its virtues in his Ramacaritamanasa. 
The Ramayana describes Citrakuta hill, Mandakini 
river, Parnasala (leaf-hut) of Rama and Atri asrama; 
while the Raghuvamsa notices only the first two 
there. The Mahabharata (1st century BCE-I1st 
century CE) supplies a list of five holy spots in the 
sacred landscape- Citrakuta hill, Mandakini river, 
Bhartristhana, Kotitirtha, Jyeshthasthana; the 
Padmapurana contains the names of Mandakini 
river, Citrakuta hill, Guhasthana, Kotitirtha and 
YaSahsthana; Agnipurana mentions Citrakuta hill, 
Parnasala, Mandakini river and Manahsila. The 
Sivapurana refers to Mattagayendraka, Kotiga and 
Atresvara lingas there. The Bhusundi Ramayana 
(14th century CE) refers to the sanctity of four 
spots-Citraktta hill, Mandakini river, Atri asrama 
and Sreshthasthana. The Ramacaritamdnasa 
enumerates Citraktta hill, Mandakini river, 
Parnakuti, Sphatikasila, Atri aSsrama and 
Bharataktpa only. Thus, all the early texts consulted 
describe a few out of many holy spots and shrines 
described in later texts. With the composition of the 
Citrakutamahatmyam in the eighteenth century, 
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more holy spots were added to the sacred place. In 
this text the sacred topography extends from 
Siddhasrama in the east to Kalasjar in the west, a 
distance of more than 80 km; and Siryakunda in the 
north to Sarabhanga asrama near Virasimhpur in the 
south, a distance of 50 km.” However, it especially 
recommends a visit to Kotitirtha, Hanumanadhara, 
Atritirtha, Bharatakipa and Kamadagiri. The 
Citrakutamahatmya Bhasa (composed by 
Mohanadasa in 1841 CE) further broadens the 
sacred territory of the tirtha which is said to extend 
from Valmiki asrama in the east to Kalasjar in the 
west, a distance of 100 km and from Suryakunda in 
the north to Sutikshna asrama in the south, a 
distance of 65 km. As in the Mahabharata, Puranas 
and Bhusundi Ramayana, Kalasjar is separately 
mentioned as a dirtha distinct from Citrakita and the 
Ramayana has placed the Sarabhanga and 
Sutikshna asramas in the Dandakaranya and 
Valmiki asrama outside the sacred zone, their 
inclusion in the sacred landscape of Citrakuta seems 
unwarranted in the later mahdtmyas. Even the 
Citrakuta-mahatmya Bhasa has defined at one place 
the sacred landscape extending from Kotitirtha at 
Sankarshana hill in the east to Ramaseja at 
Sudarsana hill in the west and from Brahmapuri in 
the north to Atri 4srama in the south.” Our surveys 
in 2010-11 show that of many holy spots described in 
the late mahatmya texts only 12 remain popular. 
Seven of these spots, viz. Citrakttagiri, Kotitirtha, 
Mandakini, Sphatikasila, Atri asrama, Siddhasrama 
and Bharatakupa are mentioned in early texts and 
are frequently visited by devout pilgrims who go 
through the ceremonies of bathing, puja, and 
meditation at each of them. The other five spots- 
Sitakunda, Devangana, RamaSaiyya, 
Hanumanadhara and Gupta Godavari are more 
recent, having gained popularity since the 
eighteenth century, mainly due to the Citrakuta- 
mahatmya eulogy. Thus, the sacred landscape of the 
tirtha extends from Siddhasrama in the east to 
Bharataktpa in the west and from Ramaghata at 
Sitapura in the north to Atri asrama- Gupta 
Godavari in the south. Unlike Kashi and Braja, 
Citrakuta did not develop a major 
circumambulatory path enclosing the sacred zone 
due to its difficult terrain. 


Following Bharata's instance, now pilgrims 
travelling on foot may take five days to visit the holy 
spots, spending the first day on bathing in the 
Mandakini at Ramaghata and circumambulating 
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the Kamadagiri and visiting shrines in Sitapura. 
Their second day journey starts by bathing in the 
Mandakini at Ramaghata, visiting Siddhasrama, 
Kotitirtha, Devangana, Sitarasoi, Hanumanadhara 
and ends at Sitapur. The third day journey again 
begins by a bath at Ramaghata and follows a visit to 
Sitakunda, Sphatikasila and Atri asrama and ends in 
the village of Babupurwa, 7 km west of Atri aSrama. 
On the fourth day pilgrims go to Gupta Godavari 
and stay in the nearby Chaubepur village. Last day 
they go from Chaubepur to Bharatakupa, 
afterwards visiting Ramasaiyya they come to 
Sitapura and complete the yatra. Such pilgrimages 
often use Sitapura as the base station and involve 
walks up to 20 km per day.” The effluent ones cover 
the journey to these holy spots in vehicles after 
performing the barefoot parikrama of the 
Kamadagiri, and complete it in two days. From 
2011-12 cycle rickshaws have been introduced on 
the paved path for the convenience of the aged and 
infirm pilgrims to perform the circumambulation 
ritual. Partly because of its distance, 35 km from 
Sitapur and absence of a holy spot on the route, 
Valmiki asrama is not included in such a walking 
venture. Similarly, pilgrims rarely go to Suryakunda, 
which is unfit for bathing due to regular 
consignment of dead-bodies by villagers in it and 
absence of any holy spot on the 10 km stretch 
between Sitapura and it. It is also highly dangerous 
to bathe in the deep kunda there. There is only an 
asrama established in early 1950s by a sadhu named 
Kamalanayanadasa alias Phalahari Baba from 
Ayodhya, who started the akhanda-kirtana on 
March 19, 1958 which is continuously going on with 
the support of local villagers. 


Holy spots and shrines 

Kamadagiri 

This is one of the many hills which form the 
northernmost spur of the Vindhya mountain. Its 
name Citraktta (from citra, of variegated colour, 
and kita, hill) is said to have been given to it because 
of numerous different coloured stones found on it. 
Sedimentary strata of sandstone and limestone in 
which lava intrusions had later penetrated are 
represented in it. Several types of granites can also 
be recognized including pink and grey feldspar. The 
Ramayana describes the hill “as adorned by 
thousands of blue, yellow, purple and white rocks. 
At night, the healing herbs shine like fire, lighting 
the crags with their radiance.”” 
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It is one of the most exalted hills in the 
pantheon of sacred mountains of the Indian 
subcontinent (Figs. 1 & 1A). The mere beholding of 
its summit is claimed to lead to one's welfare and 
freedom from ignorance.” 


The Varadhapurana holds that on the 
Citraktta hill Rama is always regarded as Lord 
Visnu,” the Narasimhapurana speaks of Naradhipa 
Rama as being worshipped there and the 
Agnipurana says that Visnu under the name of 
Raghava (Rama as the scion of Raghu's race) is 
propitiated there.” Therefore, Tulasidasa has 
rightly called it Ramasaila, Hill of Rama: Ramasaila 
vana dekhana jahi, jaha sukha sakala sakala dukha 
nahi.” “Beholding the beauty of the Ramaésaila, 
Bharata's heart overflowed with love even as an 
ascetic who has reaped the fruit of his penance 
rejoices on the completion of his vow.”” It is 
popularly known as Kamadagiri, the hill which 
grants desires. This epithet of Citrakuta may date 
back to the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, for 
Tulasidasa has remarked: “Since the time Rama set 
his feet on this hill, it was turned into a wish-fulfilling 
one. A simple sight of it is capable of dispelling 
sorrow and disgrace.” Tulasidasa describes 
Citrakuta as a giver of relief from all types of 
sufferings and as a remover of falsehood, 
symbolized as a green Wish-fulfilling Tree 
bestowing well-being to the visitor.” Its natural 
scenery and mystic power vanquish all kinds of 
ignorance and provide relief from sins.” The first 
glimpse of the hill also gives happiness and purifies 
the mind, the reason that many ascetics seek shelter 
there.” Yet there is another and older tradition of 
worshipping Citrakuta as Kamadanatha, who is not 
identified with Rama, Siva, or the goddess. Diana 
Eck suggests that this older tradition represents an 
ancient Yaksa cult that was incorporated into Visnu 
bhakti similar to the worship of Mount Govardhana 
in Braja.” 

The hill is described as rich in flora and 
fauna surrounded by various bodies of water. It is 
the hill near which Rama built his hut of leaves and 
grasses (parnakuti) to reside during his exile and is 
considered holy not only due to its association with 
Rama, but also because of its natural bow-shaped 
form symbolizing Rama's bow. The Bhattikavya 
portrays it as so high that it bars the passage of the 
sun’, a description comparable to that of the 
Vindhya in the Skandapurana.” In fact, 315 m height 
of the rounded hill is insufficient to bar the sun at 
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noon during any day of the year. The Jatakas refer to 
it as a pleasant and spotless place.” 


Around the base of the hill, a stone-paved 
pathway was constructed by Canda Kumvari, a 
queen of the Bundela chief Chatrasala in 1725 CE 
and was repaired in 1897 CE by the British 
government’ anda philanthropist from Calcutta in 
1980s. In 2009-10 the M.P. and U.P. State 
Governments not only broadened and paved the 
path with the Kota-stones, but also provided shades 
over it at intervals for saving the devotees from the 
sun-rays and rains. The entry point to the 
pradaksina path is Mukharavinda, a temple 
containing the stone face of Lord Rama (Fig.2). The 
spot where Bharata met Rama and was embraced by 
him lies on the southern portion of the encircling 
path of this hill. The ground at the site, Bharata 
Milapa, is broken and cracked due, according to the 
tradition, to the heat and energy generated by the 
meeting. 

1. Kamadanatha (Mukharavinda), 2. 
Paficamukhi Hanuman, 3. Vanavasi Rama, 4. 
GaneSa, 5. Narasimha, 6. Agni, 7. Laksminarayana, 
8. Naraharidasa, 9. Sabha Darbara Vasistha, 10. 
Dhanurdhari Rama, 11. Saksigopala, 12. 
Badrinarayana, 13. Bharata-Janaka Milapa, 14a. 
Hanuman, b. Rama Vaikuntha, 15. Dvarakadhisa, 
16. Sitarama, 17a. Rama Baithaka, b. Kamadhenu 
(cave), 18. Bharata Milapa, 19. Rama Jharokha, 20. 
Siddha Hanuman, 21. Rama, 22. Rama-Janaki, 23a. 
Harithara, b. Rama, 24. Bade Hanuman, 25. Bavani 
Dvarakadhisha, 26. Vijaya Hanuman, 27. Rama- 
Janaki, 28. Sarayadhara, 29. Vijaya Raghava (& 
Hanuman, Mahaprabhu Baithaka), 30. Jagadisa 
Rama, 31. Baladau & Bihariji, 32. Kausalya Milapa, 
and 33. Laksminarayana. (see Fig. 1A) 

Initially there were 33 shrines along the right 
(the inner edge) of the circumambulatory path. 
When Dubey and Rana and Malville surveyed the 
circumambulatory path in 1994 the number of 
shrines had increased to 56," which has now gone 
beyond 80. In Hindu mythology the gods are usually 
stated to be of 33 types, divided according to the 
three divisions- Earth, Sky and Heaven of the 
universe. Some pilgrims perform the ceremony of 
parikrama around the hill by measuring the circuit 
by their bodies extended flat on the ground; others 
simply walk barefoot. The jagirdara of Kamta- 
Rajola used to levy a pilgrim-tax of one paisa per 
head on the devotees performing the parikrama 
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since CE 1813-14, which was abolished in CE 1956 
due to the stiff resistance meted out by a noted 
mustle man named Lala Ramkishor Shukla of 
Mahotra village on the Atarra-Banda Road. The 
ritual of pradaksina of the hill dates back to the time 
of the Ramayana which describes its 
circumambulation by Bharata before leaving for 
Ayodhya with the sandals of Rama” and vigorously 
revived in the time of Tulasidasa. According to 
Kalidasa, the hill looks like a “wild bull playfully 
butting against a rock.” Embodying all that was 
best and noblest in the world, it was regarded as 
‘Godin animmovable form.’ 

Kotitirtha 

This picturesque and wild spot lies about 7 km to the 
east of the Citrakita hill. It is located on the hill 
called Sankarsana where a number of sages are said 
to have performed penances. It is characterized by 
lush green trees and numerous clear water springs 
forming a kunda. It is mentioned in the 
Mahabhaarata’', Padmapurana’’, Sivapurdana’’, 
Citrakitta-mahatmyam” and Citrakiita-mahatmya 
Bhasa.*' According to the Mahabharata, 
Padmapurana and Citrakuta-mahatmyam, bathing 
here accrues the merit of gifting away of 1,000 cows, 
and its circumambulation leads the devotees to the 
attainment of Sivaloka (the abode of Lord Siva). In 
the Sivapurdna the phallic image is called Kotisa 
which bestows all boons. Kotitirtha was perhaps not 
originally associated with Citrakuta. It finds 
mention at many sacred places in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas. One point deserving special notice 
about it is that it is invariably counted amongst the 
holy spots relating to god Siva.” A modest shrine 
dedicated to Siva and a small stone residence of 
some sadhus exist there (Fig. 3). 


Half a kilometer to the west of it amidst 
sylvan green trees is Angana or Devangana-tirtha 
where the divine damsel Menaka is said have once 
practiced penance. It is noted for a perennial spring 
called Sarasvati capable of destroying great sins.” 
Till very recently it was the only source of water for 
the tribal population of the village of Maraiyan on 
the tableland in the summer season; ladies in groups 
covering a distance of 5 km daily came there for 
fetching drinking water in earthen pots and always 
prayed the Almighty to save the pots from breaking 
even at the cost the untimely death of their 
husbands- gagari na phite khasam mari jaya. A 
badly dilapidated stone structure once sheltering 
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some sadhus exists by the side of the spring. The 
annual journey to the spot on the thirteenth day of 
the bright half of the month of Caitra is highly 
recommended.” Till 2008-'10 these two holy spots 
were out of reach of the common pilgrims due the 
notorious dacoits who freely roamed there. 


Siddhasrama 

Two km north-east of Kotitirtha is Siddhasrama now 
known as Banke Siddha, lying at the head of a 
triangular valley enclosed by two hill ranges from 
three sides with an opening towards the north-east. 
The remote site consists of a large natural cave 100 
m above the valley floor, which is reached by 221 
steep steps. It is called Bhartristhana and 
Guhasthana in the Mahdbharata® and the 
Padmapurana”™ respectively, where god Mahasena 
(Karttikeya) is always present. A mere visit to it is 
capable of granting the fulfillment of desire, hence 
the name Siddhasrama.” For bestowing siddhi to the 
visiting sages, Siva always dwells there.” The cave 
was the home of a celebrated saint or siddha who 
was asked by the gods to check on welfare of Rama, 
Sita, and Laksmana during their exile. The siddha 
declined the request saying that because of his own 
good deeds he deserved to be visited by Lord Rama, 
not the other way around, and eventually Rama 
paid him a visit. A spring emerges from the rock just 
above the cave which contains prehistoric rock 
paintings. 

Hanumandhara 

A perpetual stream falls on a large image of 
Hanuman carved in the high cliff at a distance of 3.8 
km in the east of Citraktta. The dramatically 
located shrine is approached by a zigzag series of 360 
steps. The spring called Patala Ganga falls on the left 
arm of Hanuman (Fig. 5). After he had set fire to 
Lanka, Hanuman had been unable to cool himself 
and came to this spring where he obtained relief. 
Here we encounter the explicit juxtaposition of 
symbols of fire and water. Not mentioned in early 
texts, it is first noticed in the Citrakuta-mahatmyam 
which recommends that bath in the spring, worship 
of Hanuman and giving gifts to Brahmanas there 
absolve one from all sins. A visit to the shrine on 
Tuesday in general and Full- moon day of the month 
of Vaisakha in particular is highly meritorious.” The 
worship ritual in the cave shrine was in the control of 
the Rambagh Khaki Akhada of Tarahuva from pre- 
1732 CE as is proved by a copper-plate grant 
(Appendix A, No. 9, line 5). But in the time of 
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Mahant Ram Kisun Das mismanagement prevailed 
there largely due to the uninterrupted interference 
of the sons of one of the kepts of the Mahant. When 
Mahant died in CE 1946 the Caube Jagiradara of 
Paldeo-Nayagaon forcibly took possession of it and 
a private family trust of the ex-/agirdar is now the 
custodian of the shrine.The summit of the hill 
contains Sitarasoi, the kitchen of Sita, a mud- 
thatched small structure where Sita is believed to 
have prepared food for Rama and Laksmana (Fig. 
6). The presence of Sitarasoi, not mentioned in any 
text, adds an interesting dimension to the place 
narrative. Phyllis Herman speculates that the 
kitchen shrines in Chitrakit and elsewhere 
symbolize sakti or the power of earth goddess Sita- 
the one who transforms raw material into edible 
food and is the source of the bounties in Ramarajya, 
the utopian reign of Rama. As she is the ideal wife of 
Rama and mother of his sons, her fertility and life- 
sustaining aspect is grounded in the landscape's 
caves or structural shrines. Like the sakti- pithas 
where the goddess is worshiped in the form of crude 
stones, these sites commemorate her power in 
stoves, grinding- stones, and rolling pins. At 
Lalapura hill, the rasoi is in a small cave where Sita 
cooked for her sons during her second exile to 
Valmiki's 4srama and at Chitrakita, where Sitarasoi 
is built at the top of the hill and lends its name to the 
peak.” 

Sphatikasila 

Lying 2.1 km south of Citraktta, this picturesque 
rock of yellowish colour limestone in the Mandakini 
was where Rama and Sita used to sit and behold the 
scenic beauty of the place in solitude (Fig. 7). In the 
Ramacaritamanasa and the Citrakiitta-mahatmyam 
the rock is called Sphatikasila,’ but the ananda 
Ramayana calls it Manahésila.” The footprints of 
Rama are reputedly visible on this rock. There 
Rama is believed to have plucked out with an arrow 
one of the eyes of Jayanta, the son of god Indra, who, 
in the guise of a crow, dared peck at the foot of Sita 
when Rama wasin leisure in her lap.” 


The opening of the Gramodaya University 
and the Rawatpura Sarkar Degree College near it 
in 1991 and 2004 respectively has destroyed its calm 
and serenity; young boys and girls toil here and their 
growing amorous activities are driving away 
pilgrims from this spot. The patch of woods there is 
known as Sringaravana. Nearby it to the north, is 
Sitakunda which is believed to have been sanctified 
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Fig.1A : Kamadagiri-kshetra: The 33 main shrines (Courtesy: Rana Singh) 
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Fig. 3 : Kotitirtha 


Fig. 4 : Hanuman with the spring on 


the left in the cave 
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Fig. 5 : Hanumandhara with Sitarasoi on the 


top 
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Fig. 7 : Paramahansa Ashrama at Anasilya 
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Fig. 10 : Bharatakipa 
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Fig. 9 : Siva-linga at the gate of the lower Gupta 


Godavari cave 


Fig 


. 11 : Ramaghat 


“| with Brahmapurt on the left 
bank 
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by Sita's ablutions, the presence of her right 
footprint on a rock there commands veneration of 
the pilgrims.’ It may be noted that in the 
Padmapurana it is said that the primeval goddess is 
worshiped as Sita in Citrakita.” It is a favorite resort 
of the Rasika saints and noted for the Punjabi 
Bhagavan's (died in 2010) Vedanti asrama. Across 
the river, almost in front of Sitakunda, is the Arogya 
Dhama Ayurvedic Hospital constructed by the 
Goenka family in the beginning of this century. 
Atri-Anasuya ASrama 

Situated about 15 km south of Chirakuta, on the left 
bank of the Mandakiniat the foot of a hill containing 
numerous springs amidst a dense forest called 
Kamada in the Sivapurana” , Atri-Anasuya Asrama 
is a place of extraordinary natural beauty. When 
Rama with his wife and brother left Citrakita, he 
visited the spot on way to the Sarabhanga Asrama in 
the Dandakaranya.” At the foot of the hill, the 
shrines of Anasuya, Atri and Hanuman are situated 
and on a rock are found carved some medieval 
images of Siva and other deities. The river 
Mandakini oozes out from this hill. It was there that 
Sita was taught the ideals of faithfulness towards 
one's husband by Anasuya, the foremost of the 
pious chaste wives of antiquity. Dattatreya, Durvasa 
and Chandra are described in the Puranas” as the 
sons of Atri and Anasuya who compelled Visnu, 
Siva and Brahma, to assume human form. 
According to the Sivapurana, 'Siva himself 
appeared there in the name of Atrisvara for helping 
people and for the happiness of Anasuya and Ganga 
stays by her magical power in a pit deep only by a 
hand's length.'” Here in the river are found three 
rocks named Papamocanika, Daridryamocani and 
Rinamocani, which remove sins, poverty and debts 
respectively of the devout visitors.” There are on a 
large basalt rock two inscriptions, one dated Samvat 
1520/ CE 1463 and the other undated but apparently 
of the same age. Before 1950 none dared to stay 
there because of the presence of carnivorous 
animals in the surrounding forest. The site became 
lively when a sadhu named Paramahamsa began to 
reside there permanently from 1950s. By the turn of 
the present century a grand concrete asrama (Fig. 8) 
headed by the pontiff Bhagavana Rama has come 
up there and a good approach road connecting with 
the Citrakuta-Satna Road has been laid out by the 
M.P. government. 


Gupt Godavari 
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This site consists of two major limestone caves 
situated on a hillock called Tungaranya, 20.3 km 
south-west from Citrakita. The first cave has a wide 
and spacious interior, whereas the second one below 
is narrow with a stream perpetually gushing out of 
the crevices at the end of the serpentine tunnel. The 
water coming out of the caves come together in the 
form of a stream which disappears underground 
(Fig.9). A bath in the stream accrues untold merits 
when Jupiter is in the zodiac of Leo.” Two long 
inscriptions, one of 40 lines and another of 24 lines, 
in the Devanagari script of Samvat 1811/ CE 1754 
are found at the entrance of the second cave. This 
spot is mentioned in the Citrakiita-mahatmyam for 
the first time. The presiding deity there is Siva; a five 
headed linga (Fig. 10) of the Candella period from 
Madafa was installed at the gate of the lower cave by 
Ramasimha Tiwari in the reign of the Bundela king 
Aman Singh according to the inscriptions just 
referred above. The higher cave contains a black 
stone (known as Khat-khata Cora, corresponding to 
the sound made by shaking the rock) hanging 
loosely in its ceiling” which can be pushed up and 
down by a bamboo pole. According to a tradition, 
the stone was originally a thief who tried to steal 
clothes of Sita; he shall continue hanging upside 
down until the current yuga ends. In the hill are 
found kundas full of hot and cold water.” Electricity 
was made available there in 1980 and M.P. State 
government is making efforts to develop the site for 
promoting tourism. 


Bharatakupa 

At a distance of 7.7 km from Citrakita, the 
celebrated well of Bharatakupa at the base of the 
Dronacala hill is said to contain the water of all the 
holy rivers of India brought by Bharata for the 
coronation ceremony of Rama.” The Mahabharata 
and the Padmapurana refer it as Jyesthasthana, 
sacred to Siva, where a well named Catuh 
Samudrika existed.” However, the Bhusundi 
Ramayana names it as Sreshthasthana. Ablutions in 
the well and worship of Siva are highly meritorious 
there.” The well possibly got the name of 
Bharatakupa during the 15th-16th centuries, for 
Tulasidasa has said: “This site has brought success to 
the striver from time without beginning; having 
been obscured by time it was known to none. My 
servants marked this soil as rich in subterranean 
springs of water and dug a big well in it with a view to 
securing good water. By a decree of Providence the 
whole world has been benefitted by dropping in this 
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well the water from holy places and the idea of 
religious merit accruing from a bath in the well, 
which was most incomprehensible to the ordinary 
intellect has become easily intelligible to all. People 
will now call it by the name of Bharatakupa, a well 
sacred to the memory of Bharata (Fig. 11). Its 
sanctity has been enhanced because waters from all 
holy places have been mixed into it. People who take 
a plunge into it with devotion and with due 
ceremony will become pure in thought, word and 
deed.” °’A visit to the well on the seventh day of the 
month coupled with Sunday is considered 
meritorious.” The well is over shadowed by an old 
pipal tree and was shaded by the tin sheets in 1960s. 
Parnasala 

It is the most intriguing problem to search out the 
site of the thatched hut of Rama of antiquity. The 
Ramayana says that 'the brothers and Sita reached 
the delightful mountain Citrakuta and decided to 
dwell there. Laksmana brought different kinds of 
trees and built a leaf-thatched hut in a suitable spot 
protected from the wind.'” The Adhydtma 
Ramayana notes, “Having gone to a place between 
the hill and the river, they selected a suitable site. 
There Rama built two huts one to the south-east and 
the other to the north-west, both beautiful to 
behold.”” The Ananda Ramayana states, “After 
bathing and offering libation of water to his 
departed father in the Mandakini, Rama went to his 
hut on the mountain”.” Thus, the leaf-hut was 
located somewhere close to the hill. Possibly the old 
Mukharavinda containing the natural rock face of 
Rama at the eastern base of the hill, not the present 
one facing north which owes its origin to the 
politician-saint Mahant Premapujari Dasa (died in 
2010) of the Nirmohi Akhada in 1970s, represents 
the site of yore; 'east is the direction from which 
many beneficial forces emanate.'” But the 
Ramacaritamanasa suggests another site near a 
good descent of the river and says, 'Laksmana 
surveyed the western bank of the Payasvini river 
where a rivulet bends round this bank into a bow 
with the river itself for its string. Armed with this 
bow mount Citrakita looked like an immovable 
huntsman. Rama was delighted to see the site. They 
made a pair of huts of leaves and grass which were 
lovely beyond words, the one a fine little cottage and 
the other larger in size.'” Thus, Tulasidasa seems to 
locate the site of the hut on the high mound at 
Ramaghata on river; a spot in the north compound 
of Mattagayendra shrine is today pointed out as 
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Parnakuti of Rama and the mound is still encircled 
by a rivulet (now a dirty nallah) of no length and 
breadth on the west and south sides. 


Brahmapuri 

The Sivapurana refers to a liiga named 
Mattagayendraka, installed by Brahma, at 
Brahmapuri in Citrakita.” The Citrakita- 
mahatmyam places this twelve angula high linga at 
Yajnhavedi in Brahmapuri which is comparable to 
heaven where no sorrows exist.” According to the 
Citrakuta-mahatmya Bhasa, Yajiiavedi of 30 
dhanusa (=54.86metres) length is in the middle of 
Brahmapuri.” Mattagayendra, the guardian deity of 
the sacred landscape, does not seem to be an 
indigenous one. He is the original guardian Yaksa 
deity of Ramakota in Ayodhya” and seems to have 
been transposed here later on. Brahmapuri is the 
old Brahmanical settlement at Ramghata on the left 
bank of the Mandakini (Fig. 12) where B.B. Lal 
picked up shards of Northern Black Polished Ware 
datable to the seventh century BCE.” It was named 
Jaisinghpura by the Kachavaha Raja Sawai Jaisingh 
II of Jaipur when he was made subedar of 
Bundelkhand in the time of the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb. In 1739 CE Aman Singh, the Bundela 
Raja of Panna, gifted it to Mahant Caranadasa who 
changed the name to Sitapura in honour of Sita.” 
Nowadays the area of Sitapura is largely occupied 
by buildings, mostly temples, mathas and residences 
of the tirtha-priests. In the northern extremity of the 
settlement is the famous Balaji temple, a two storey 
large brick structure in the Bundela style of 
architecture, which possesses a firman issued by the 
Mughalemperor Aurangzeb in its favour.” 


Pattern in the Landscape 

D.P. Dubey, Rana P.B. Singh and John Malville have 
studied the spatial alignments in the landscape with 
the help of Global Positioning System of satellites 
(GPS) in 1994 and consider “the intersection of 
mytho-historic traditions with the natural landscape 
to be of great interest and continuing puzzle.” The 
sacred sites of Citrakuta fall into a pattern of three 
interlocking isosceles triangles. Their alignments 
mark the sunrise and sunset on solstice. Singh calls 
them “cosmic geometries” since they connect 
different levels of the cosmos-macrocosm of stars, 
plants, moon, and sun; mesocosm of the natural 
landscape; and microcosm of city, temple, home, 
and body. The largest triangle is formed by Valmiki 
Asrama, Atri-Anusiya asrama, and Bharatakupa. 
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Bharatakipa, Sphatikasila, and Balaji in turn 
constitute another triangle containing the 
innermost triangle formed by Kamadagiri, Balaji 
and Sphatikasila. The arms of the largest triangle 
are roughly equal- the distance between Valmiki 
Asrama to Atri-Anusuya asrama and Bharatakupa 
are 29.4 kilometers and 32.15 kilometers, 
respectively. The second isosceles triangle has sides 
of 9.3 and 9.6 kilometers and the third has sides of 
2.4 and 2.7 kilometers (Fig. 13). Nine sites lie on the 
bisector of the largest triangle, which stretches for 
30 kilometers between Valmiki Asrama and Gupta 
Godavari. It aligns with the direction of sunrise on 
summer solstice. The bisector of the second triangle, 
extending from Bharatakupa to Hanumandhara, 
aligns with the sunset on summer solstice.” A similar 
use of triangles is found in other sacred places 
associated with Rama such as Vijayanagara.” 'The 
natural topography of the place has interacted with 
mythology to generate a complex geometry 
consisting of a circular pradaksina route around the 
Chitrakuta hill and a series of interlocking triangles 
which are linked to the positions of the sun at winter 
and summer solistices."” 


Are the triangles, constituted by visual axes, 
yantras inscribed on the landscape to gather sacred 
spots into a meaningful pattern? The Citrakita- 
mahatmyam describes the triangles as Rama's bow 
and arrow. 'The three interlocking triangles may be 
understood to be homologous to the three levels of 
the cosmos, i.e. heaven, earth and netherworld. 
With the Ramaite icons embedded in the landscape, 
with the support of his devotee Hanuman, Rama is 
ready to provide power of peace and satisfaction, 
destroying ignorance for those who are ready to 
realize the natural mystic power preserved at this 
place.'"“Rana PB. Singh, in another context, that of 
Vindhyachal's hilly range, shows the yantra 
embedded in the three goddess shrines of Laksmi, 
Kali, and Astabhuja (Sarasvati). Here the triangle is 
the goddess's aniconic form, her yantra a mystical 
diagram used for concentration.” It is likely that the 
discovery of these sacred sites was aided by a pre- 
existing, extraordinary configuration of natural 
established by sight lines and equivalent distance. 
This supports the idea of Eliade the consecrated 
space is not intentionally chosen or discovered but 
'reveals' itself; and because of special features 
within a complex of landscape, tradition and belief a 
site becomes an 'inexhaustible source of power and 
sacredness' and may operate according to the 'law of 
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its own dialectic." 


At Citrakuta, the pilgrim's belief that he is 
indeed at the center of the universe is strengthened 
by experiencing the sunrise and sunset on hills. On 
Kamadagiri hill, centre of the ksetra, he would see 
the summer solstice sunrise near Balaji and the 
winter solstice sunrise near Hanumandhara. On the 
summit of the hill at Sitarasoi near Hanumandhara, 
he would see the summer solstice sunrise near 
Valmiki Asrama hill and sunset above Kamadagiri. 
Indeed the hill summits appear to graze the skies 
and bring about the sun's birth and death. 
Kamadagiri- which means “hill that grants desires”- 
is particularly significant because it derives its 
power from being the location of Rama, Sita, and 
Laksmana's huts and is therefore the axis mundi. 
The stone-paved circumambulatory pathway 
around the hill (4.5 kilometers long) takes the 
pilgrim to more than eighty temples, including the 
four Mukharavindas, which are located in the 
cardinal directions. As the pilgrim navigates this 
path, he retraces the steps of Bharata. The 
individual sites in Citraktta are marked by 
“symbolic redundancy”, containing multiple layers 
of meaning, combining geography, local traditions, 
and epic mythology. In Citrakuta there are no great 
and grandiose temples. Whatever shrines do exist 
there, are poor and shabby looking. The temples of 
Citrakuta were mostly constructed in the 
eighteenth-nineteenth centuries. Sites on edge of 
kshetra such as, Atri Asrama, Gupta Godavari, 
Bharatakipa, Kotitirtha and Siddhasrama, are 
sacred to Siva. Chandellas, who ruled over the 
region from tenth to thirteenth century, built grand 
temples outside the sacred landscape at Gonde, 3 
km west of Bharatakupa, Cara, 4 km south-west of 
Valmiki Asrama, Jharkhandi near Tarauha, 1.5 km 
south-west of Karwi, and Bharathaul, 2 km north of 
Ramasaiyya; possibly because they did not wish to 
disturb the tapovana character of the land. It is 
notable that the sacred landscape was demarcated, 
differentiated and objectified into something 
spatially distinct. 
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Abstract 


The reverberations of 1857 Freedom Struggle (FS) had not only shaken Cachar in North-East India but 
also had its deep imprint on the princely kingdom of Manipur. It occurred when the F. Strugglers of the 
34th Native Infantry Regiment, Chittagong, drifted towards this kingdom hoping to secure a safe shelter. 
Hearing about the Battle of Latoo (Karimganj, Assam), 18th December, 1857 between the British Army 
and the F. Strugglers, McCulloch, Political Agent at Manipur, requested Raja Chandrakirti Singh of 
Manipur to send his army on the border neighbouring Cachar. The army, so sent, captured many 
Strugglers and sent them to the British Camp to get executed. They even arrested Manipuri prince 
Narendrajit Singh (Sana Chahi Ahum) of Cachar, a cousin of Raja Chandrakirti Singh, who had joined 
the Struggle on the side of the revolters. Later, even this prince was also sent to the British Camp in 
Cachar for trial under the Act XIV of 1857 Revolt. For the great role played by Raja Chandrakirti Singh 
in this revolt, he and his nine officers were rewarded. But, the feeling of the then Manipuri masses was 
indirectly on the side of the Strugglers. They opposed the British recruitment rally held in August and 
September 1857 for the establishment of a Manipur Regiment designed to prevent Northeast India from 
the revolt related events. Even a few recruits (mainly from Cachar) of the first batch of Manipur 
Regiment were highly suspected by the British Government, that they were shifted from the 
headquarters of Cherrapunjee to Jamalpore. The masses of Manipur were also said to have stated that 
the Strugglers, being co-religionist, would pose no harm, and so, they (Manipuris) should not shed blood 
for the Ferunghees (the British). Thus, the response of the kingdom of Manipur in the Freedom Struggle 
of 1857 was bi-focal in character. | 


he Freedom Struggle of 1857 Government, Chandrakirti Singh, the Raja of 
started at Meerut on 10th Mayof Manipur being a close friend of the British, was 
the same year. It soon spread all deeply concerned with the matter and tried to help 
over the Gangetic plains, and the British Government heart and soul. When 
even the distant kingdom of |= McCulloch, Political Agent in Manipur, heard about 
Manipur also felt the bruntofthis the Battle of Latoo (Karimganj, Assam), the 18th 
upsurge. Indeed, this small December, 1857, between the British Army and the 
kingdom was seriously involved mutineers, he requested the Raja to send his army 
when the soldiers of the 34th Native Infantry onthe border of Cachar (nowin Assam) to intercept 
Regiment, Chittagong, drifted towards it. Knowing _ the mutineers. The Raja instantly responded as it 
the tough situation faced by the British was stated 'That night the Raja at my request 
ordered 400 men under a Major to start for the 
Jeeree —the boundary between Cachar and 
Munnipore, there, to intercept the mutineers should 
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they come that way." On the other hand, the masses 
of Manipur were indirectly on the side of the 
mutineers. They opposed to the recruitment 
processes held in August and September 1857 for 
the establishment of a Manipur Regiment designed 
to safeguard the Northeast India from any upsurge. 
Besides, they also stated that the mutineers, being 
co-religionists, would be harmless, and so, they 
should not sacrifice the blood of the Ferunghees (the 
British). Thus, the then Manipuri masses were 
against the wishes of their Raja in this historic event. 


On this event, Cheitharol Kumbaba (the 
chronicle of Manipur) mentions that on hearing the 
war of the Hindus against the British and the latter's 
march towards Manipur there were five gun shots 
and 600 sepoys under Nameirakpa Major who went 
and reached Jiri (a territory of Manipur 
neighbouring with Cachar).’ The same area was also 
studied by Alexander Mackenzie in The North-East 
Frontier of India who noted “The conduct of the 
Raja during the mutiny was reported to have been 
praiseworthy, and the satisfaction of the 
Government was accordingly expressed on the 
subject.”* R. Brown also stated in the Statistical 
Account of Manipur “The conduct and feelings of 
the Raja and the majority of the officials and 
inhabitants were at that time good, and the Raja's 
offers of assistance to the British Government in 
case of need sincere.” However, this statement of 
positive response of the people of Manipur 
contradicts the report of McCulloch made on 12th 
February, 1858: “Throughout these proceedings the 
conduct of the Raja has been most praiseworthy. He 
and one or two of his officers were the only men in 
the country who seemed to have interest in what 
they were doing.”” This vivid statement confirms 
that the Manipuri masses were against the British 
Government in the Freedom Struggle of 1857. 
Therefore, a critical study on the circumstances 
leading to this anti-British disposition of the 
Manipuri masses during 1857 upsurge would unveil 
the genesis of the serious Anglo-Manipuri conflicts 
in the history of Manipur. The source materials are 
archival, chronicles and secondary source books, 
and the method used is qualitative. 

Response of Raja Chandrakirti Singh in 1857 
Revolt 

The second term of Raja Chandrakirti Singh (1850- 
1886) was recognised by the British Indian 
Government on 31st January, 1851. He, then, hoped 
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for a friendly relationship with the British 
Government so as to maintain a balance of power 
between Manipur and the Burmese empire, and 
also, to intimidate any rival claimant of the throne of 
Manipur. Therefore, he had the good-will of helping 
the British when he heard about 1857 upsurge. The 
Raja indeed went to meet McCulloch two times and 
expressed his deep feelings as it was stated: “The 
Raja twice called upon me. He expressed sympathy 
at the anxiety I must feel and horror at the atrocities 
he had heard of.”* After this, Raja Chandrakirti 
Singh wrote a letter in Manipuri expressing the 
following statements: “In a time like the present that 
I would to my utmost support the Sahib Lok I have 
thought. I have heard of what is now doing in 
Hindustan. Give me an order what to do. I shall do 
my utmost to act up to it. And please to believe my 
country as the Sahib Lok's own.” By this time, a 
special narrative of the Government of Bengal 
expresses: “At Sylhet Mr. Allen had taken every 
precaution for the protection of the district. He had 
also written to Capt. McCulloch at Munipoor to 
warn the Munipoor Govt. to be prepared to attack 
the fugitives (Chittagong mutineers) should they 
found their way into the territory.”* On 25th 
December, 1857, McCulloch heard about the Battle 
of Latoo and requested Raja Chandrakirti Singh to 
send the Manipur Army towards Cachar border. 
Instantly, the Raja responded by sending 400 men 
under a major. And subsequently another 60 men 
were also sent as it was reported, “60 men were 
subsequently added on Lieutenant Stewart's stating 
that he had not men for the pursuit of the mutincers 
should they escape him.” 


Although the Battle of Binnacandy (Cachar), 
fought between the British Army and the mutineers 
was supported by the people of Cachar under 
Manipuri Prince Sana Chahi Ahum (Narendrajit 
Singh), 12 January, 1858, the Manipur Army 
arrested many Chittagong mutineers and sent them 
to the British Camp for trial and execution. They 
also arrested prince Sana Chahi Ahum who had 
fought along with the mutineers against the British 
in Cachar. But the prince, instead of being sent to the 
British Camp, was taken to Imphal and reached the 
court of Raja Chandrakirti Singh on the 25th 
January, 1858. The Raja and his army respected 
Sana Chahi Ahum highly, and even they planned to 
save the life of the prince by keeping him in the 
prison of Manipur.” But, Lieutenant Stewart 
(Superintendent of Cachar) sent repeated messages 
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to send the prince back to Cachar for trial under Act 
XIV of 1857 Revolt. In reply, the Raja expressed: 
“Although what the Sahib says 'send in this brother 
of yours Narendrajeet Sing' is right, still he is my 
brother. I apprehend him for having offended 
against the Sahib-Lok.”” But later, when the Raja 
found that the popularity of Sana Chahi Ahum was 
gaining day by day with an increasing number of 
Manipuri supporters, “he (Raja) felt insecure in his 
position and thus sent his cousin to the British 
authorities in Cachar.”’* McCulloch also reported to 
the Government on the 17th April, 1858: “Against 
the pressing solicitations of his numerous relatives, 
and of a large party of officers and others in favour 
of detaining him in the country the Raja ordered 
Narendrajeet Sing to be removed to Cachar for 
delivery to the officiating Superintendent,”” 
Indeed, the Raja responded to the British 
Government sending the prince to Cachar on 25th 
April, 1858. Cheitharol Kumbaba also mentions that 
on 25th January, 1858, king's elder brother Chahi 
Ahum arrived from Cachar, and on 25th April, 1858, 
he was sent back to Cachar." After it, the Raja wrote 
a letter to the Superintendent of Cachar where he 
expressed: “As the British Government has been 
pleased to approve of my previous conduct I 
earnestly hope that in consideration for me the 
British Government even if his fault be found a 
heavy one may spare his life.” Accordingly, the 
British Government disposed of the prince's trial 
with this statement: “Narendrojeet Sing having 
been tried under Act No. XIV of 1857, and having 
apparently been found guilty of a criminal offence 
ought not to be treated as a state prisonet.... 
Honourable President in Council agrees with 
Lieutenant Stewart in thinking that it would be 
inexpedient to sentence the prisoner capitally. If 
imprisoned for life, it can only be the transportation 
beyond seas.”’° Later, taking into account the role 
played by Raja Chandrakirti Singh in 1857 Revolt, 
McCulloch reported: “A sword and belt and 
suitable dress of honour to be given to the Rajah of 
Munnipore, and that they will be despatched. Also 
that smaller presents will be given to the officers of 
the Rajah.”” Accordingly, Raja Chandrakirti Singh 
received a sword, a belt and a robe of honour. 
Longjamba Roma Singh was rewarded with Mutiny 
Medal. Other eight Manipuri Officers namely- 
Chingakhumba (pukhranba), Chingakhumba 
(Dewan), Nepra Selungba, Sawaijamba Selungba, 
Nundababu (Lairikyengba Hanjaba), Nameirakpa 
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Major, Haojoumacha Major and Gokul Thakur 
were given Khilluts.* Hence, in the event of 1857 
Freedom struggle, the politics of Raja Chandrakirti 
Singh was to confirm a close relationship with the 
British, and, above this, to satisfy the interest of the 
masses of Manipur by saving the life of prince Sana 
Chahi Ahum. 


Anti-British mindset of Manipuri masses in 1857 
Revolt 

Although the Raja of Manipur supported the 
British Government, yet the majority of his people 
were against the British. lis a fact that the Manipuri 
masses did not like to shed blood for the British 
fighting against the Chittagong mutineers. This 
feeling of Manipuri masses could be assessed from 
this report of McCulloch to the Secretary, Govt. of 
India, dated, the 12th February, 1858: “During the 
last two days the common conversation of the 
Munniporees has been ina style shewing they would 
rather have nothing to do with the mutineers; saying 
that as they are co-religionist they (Manipuri 
masses) can meet no harm from them and that all 
mutineers want is the Sahibs life and why sacrifice 
lives for the Ferunghees.”” The following points 
could be some of the reasons why the Manipuri 
masses were against the British in the Freedom 
struggle of 1857. 


Historical Background and the uncertain status of 
the Kabaw Valley 

In the last part of 1823, when Gambhir Singh of 
Manipur was ruling over South Cachar (a region 
neighbouring with the British Sylhet), the Burmese 
had not only occupied Assam and Manipur but also 
invaded Cachar from three directions viz. Assam, 
Jaintia and Manipur. The third party from Manipur 
attacked South Cachar and defeated the army of the 
latter (mainly Manipuris) under Gambhir Singh. 
Thus, the British Indian Empire was threatened by 
the Burmese. In a letter to the Court of Directors, it 
was stated later: “Under such an emergency it was 
natural that every resource, however trifling, should 
be sought after and the re-establishment of the 
Munnipore dynasty seems to have been a scheme 
peculiarly favoured by the late agent Mr. Scott.”” 
Accordingly, it was accepted to assist the British 
Army at Badarpur (Assam) by a group of Manipuris 
known as 'Raja Gambhir Singh's Levy' comprising 
500 infantry and 40 cavalrymen.” Lord Amherst, the 
then Governor General of British India, declared 
war against Burma on the Sth march, 1824, and that 
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the 'Raja Gambhir Singh's Levy' joined the British 
outpost at Badarpur in April, the following month. 
The Levy was supplied with arms, and its expenses 
were also borne by the British. However, they were 
irregulars as no pay was entitled to them. 


By this time, the Burmese had built their 
strongholds at Talain Mountain, Jatrapur and 
Dudpatil in Cachar. Their number in those positions 
was estimated at about 8000. The British Army 
under Lt. Col. William Inns arrived at Badarpur on 
June 20 and then proceeded by water along the river 
Barak to Jatrapur where he arrived on June 27. On 
the way he tried to dislodge the Burmese from the 
heights of Talain where they strongly fortified. For 
three days (July 6, 7, 8) British guns fired on the 
stockade; Gambhir Singh with his excellent local 
knowledge, assisted the operation.” By the end of 
October, 1824, the entire Burmese Army in Cachar 
retired to Manipur. On the role played by Gambhir 
Singh in Cachar, it was stated: “Gumbheer 
Sing...with whom we had negotiated, raised from 
among his own followers a body of 500 men, who 
actively co-operated with our troops in expelling the 
Burmese from Cachar.”” 


At this juncture, Brigadier-General Shuldham, 
commanding the Eastern Frontier of British India, 
decided to march to Manipur so that the gravity of 
the war in the Arakan frontier could be diverted to 
the advantage of the British Army. However, 
because of the hopelessness of this wet and 
mountainous kingdom, the General's mission was 
suspended. Yet, Gambhir Singh, breaking the ice, 
proposed to take up the task condemned as hopeless 
by General Shuldham. Earlier, the former had also 
been induced by David Scott to lead an expedition 
for the conquest of Manipur. He was also told that 
“Manipur would be placed under him if he could 
liberate it.”’* Consequently, Gambhir Singh's 
proposal was accepted, and thus, the prince made 
preparations with his own Levy. The 'Raja Gambhir 
Singh's Levy' left for Manipur on 17th May, 1825, 
with Lieutenant R. B. Pemberton.” At this mission, 
the latter volunteered to accompany Gambhir Singh 
to Manipur with the additional objective of 
obtaining some accurate information about the 
passes into Manipur, its resources and the strength 
of the Burmese Army. The party, after facing so 
many difficulties, reached Maklang (a village in the 
valley of Manipur) on June 10. Hearing their arrival, 
the Burmese Army in Manipur was divided into four 
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sections making stockades at Kameng, Andro, 
Namboland the Phunal Hills. 


The Burmese stronghold at Nambol was 
defeated by a party under Nur Singh (another 
Manipuri prince in the Levy). Gambhir Singh, 
mounting a horse and utilizing his war skill, invaded 
the Burmese at Kameng and the Phunal hills, and 
the latter, being defeated, fled to its own territory. 
Ultimately, the Levy successfully captured Kangla 
(capital of Manipur) on 12th June, 1825, expelling 
the entire Burmese force from Manipur. In this way, 
the Levy executed the task which General 
Shuldham had failed to do. On this Levy, it was 
stated: “The men could move lightly equipped 
without a paraphernalia of a regular army.””* Once 
more, it was complimented: “The primary objects in 
view, viz. the expulsion of the Burmese from 
Manipur was, however, achieved by Gambhir 
Singh.... These men had been provided with arms by 
the British commander, but they were wholly 
undisciplined, and it was only at Gambhir Singh's 
urgent request that he was permitted to advance 
with them to Manipur.” Therefore, the conquest of 
Manipur in the First Anglo-Burmese War was the 
handiwork of the irregular and unpaid 'Raja 
Gumbhir Singh's Levy.' 

The Levy faced untold difficulties due to the 
lack of provisions as there was less cultivation in 
Manipur, and above all, the Levy, being irregular, 
did not enjoy regular provisional supply of the 
British Government. Consequently, Gambhir Singh 
left 300 men in Manipur and returned to Sylhet by 
the end of June 1825, to discuss his problems and 
other policy matters. Lt. Pemberton, returning to 
Sylhet with Gambhir Singh, reported on the latter 
that “the success of the enterprise was due mainly to 
his energy, perseverance and skill.”* At Sylhet, 
Gambhir Singh was intimated with the order of the 
British Government which accepted the inclusion of 
the former's Levy in the British Indian Army witha 
new denomination. With this happy news, Gambhir 
Singh left Sylhet for Manipur on 4th December, 
1825 along with Captain FJ. Grant and Lieutenant 
R.B. Pemberton. Reaching at Kangla on 23rd 
instant, Gambhir Singh declared that his Levy 
would be a part of the British Army with a new 
denomination-the 'Manipur Levy'; the British 
Government had accepted to increase its strength to 
1500 infantry and 150 cavalry; the pay, provisions 
and all equipments of the Manipur Levy would be 
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borne by the British Government and the same 
would be collected from the Magazine at 
Chandrapur (place at the western foothills of the 
Bhuban Mountain, Cachar); Cap. FJ. Grant and Lt. 
R.B. Pemberton would be the Commissioner and 
the Assistant Commissioner of the Manipur Levy 
with Lt. George Gordon (who had not arrived at 
Imphal that time) as the Adjutant.” Cheitharol 
kumbaba also mentions that the Maharaja coming 
with two Ferunghees entered the capital on Friday, 
the 23rd December, 1825, and arranged a grand 
feast for the 'Four Victoria Battalions'.” On this 
occasion, Alexander Mackenzie also stated: “In 
1825 the force was increased to 2000 men, and 
placed under the command of Captain Grant; it was 
denominated the Manipur Levy.”” On the cavalry 
wing of the Levy, T.C. Robertson, Agent to the G.G. 
reported: “An annual advance of about fifteen or 
twenty thousand Rupees appropriated to the 
support of a small body of cavalry, to be paid 
through the British Residence would also I conceive 
benefit the country...and secure the presence of the 
only description of auxiliary force which we are even 
likely to find of any real use to us in the event of 
another contest with the Burmese.”” In this way, the 
members of the Manipur Levy, becoming regular 
army of the British Government, enjoyed many 
facilities, and Manipur had a sizeable inflow of 
currency. On the other hand, this kingdom was 
projected seriously for war against Burma, and also, 
to defend the eastern frontier from the latter's 
aggression thereafter. 


Gambhir Singh now decided to expel the 
Burmese from the Kabaw Valley (now in Burma) 
which had been for Manipur for ages in the past. Nur 
Singh was, therefore, sent along with 1000 men to 
Tamu on Ist January, 1826. On being asked for 
reinforcement, Gambhir Singh along with the two 
British Officers left for Tamu on 13th January, 
1826. The Burmese fort at Tamu was a very strong 
and well protected one. Therefore, the two Sahibs 
suggested the need for cannons. But, Gambhir 
Singh, disfavouring the proposal, planned to send 
Nur Singh to invade Samsok with 300 selected men. 
Meanwhile, surrounding the Tamu fort to obstruct 
provisional supply for five days, the Burmese were 
compelled to leave the place in the night of 23rd 
January 1826.” On the other side, Nur Singh, 
crossing the Ningthee (Chindwin River), broke the 
capital of Samsok on the same day. At this battle 
king Soimoila, Kakangka (king of Khampat), king 
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of Kale and brave Poiyong were arrested among 30 
war prisoners. Besides, they also captured muskets, 
bullets, rice and paddy bags, fish containers and a lot 
of valuables like silver and gold etc. Receiving the 
message of the fall of Samsok capital, Gambhir 
Singh, along with the two British officers, arrived on 
the bank of the Ningthee on 1st February, 1826.” 
Hereafter, declaring his conquest up to the Ningthee 
River, Gambhir Singh unfurled the flag of Manipur 
on the bank of this river.” In this way, under the 
leadership of Gambhir Singh, the Manipur Levy 
completed the conquest of Kabaw Valley. On 
Gambhir Singh and his followers, Captain Grant 
reported, “...the activity, judgement, and skill, he 
(i.e., Gambhir Singh) had displayed on this 
occasion, have proved the justice of the opinion 
previously entertained of his merits. The steady 
gallantry which, without the usual aid of cannon, 
could force a brave enemy to evacuate a strong 
fortified position, is a very satisfactory illustration of 
the character of his followers....””’ Indeed, had the 
British not received the timely help from this brave 
son of Manipur, it would have been impossible for 
them to launch an attack on Ava through Manipur 
and bring the war to conclusion so early leading to 
the Treaty of Yandaboo, 1826. But, in this treaty, the 
British Government failed to mention any clear 
provision on the Kabaw valley. As the question of 
this valley remained unsettled there started a great 
unrest on the Burmese border. Soon after the treaty, 
the Burmese started encroaching into the territory 
of Manipur crossing the Ningthee River. It resulted 
in a serious headache to the Manipuris and, 
consequently, they were highly discontented with 
the British policy. 

Dispute over South Cachar 

Before the First Anglo-Burmese war, Gambhir 
Singh and his brothers had established their political 
hegemony in South Cachar by ruling over its 
territories for about six years (1818-1823). His 
followers, the chunk of Manipur Levy, had enjoyed 
the wealth and prosperity of the areas of South 
Cachar. Although they were defeated by the 
Burmese in the last part of 1823, yet they extended 
their maximum support to the British in expelling 
the Burmese from Cachar. Therefore, after the 
Treaty of Yandaboo, Gambhir Singh and his 
followers encroached upon Cachar establishing 
their outpost at Chandrapur. After the death of 
Govindachandra (Raja of Cachar), in 1830, there 
was a serious question of succession in Cachar. 
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Gambhir Singh became a strong claimant 
submitting a proposal to the British Government 
“to farm out Cachar for a period of twenty years in 
return for an annual revenue of rupees fifteen 
thousand.” However, the British policy on Cachar 
and Manipur had already been designed as it was 
expressed: “By the improvement of Cachar country, 
therefore, it is to be hoped that our means might be 
facilitated of assisting Munnipore against Ava.”” 
They also considered Cachar the granary of this 
region. Therefore, after the Treaty of Badarpur 
(1824), the Commissioner of Sylhet had instructed 
“to keep a keen watch on the conduct of the Raja 
(Gobindchandra) and to ascertain whether he will 
be willing to cede the territory to the British.” 
Ultimately, the British Government annexed south 
Cachar, in 1832, to the great dissatisfaction of 
Gambhir Singh and his followers. By the Treaty of 
1833, Gambhir Singh was given the unproductive 
mountainous region between the Jiri Nallah and the 
Barak River which was considered by the British as 
worse than useless in every point of view. Hence, 
Manipur was not compensated satisfactorily for the 
sacrifices made in Cachar during the First Anglo- 
Burmese War. 


Expansion of territory in the plains of Assam 
Forbidden 

It is rightly stated that the Court of Directors 
represented a mercantile company and was 
naturally very sensitive in money making. 
Therefore, the Company's Government always 
tried to annex those resourceful plains areas leaving 
behind those mountainous terrains to the 
indigenous rulers. When the Naga Tribes raided the 
neighbouring plains protected by the British 
Government, the latter stated: “Gambhir Singh 
should be held accountable for the behaviour of the 
Nagas thus considered to be placed under his 
permanent authority.” But, when Gambhir Singh 
intended to conquer the Naga Hills permanently, 
the British Government felt that “the ambitious 
Manipuris would have been a very dangerous 
neighbour of our vassal Purander Singh, whom we 
were then enduring to establish on the throne of 
upper Assam.... It did not absolutely prohibit him 
(Gambhir Singh) from subjugating the Nagas; but it 
forbade him to descend into the plains on the Assam 
side.”” Indeed, in 1835, the forest between the 
Doyeng and the Dhunsiri was declared to be the 
boundary between Manipur and Assam.” Hence the 
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Manipuris were not allowed to expand their 
territory beyond the unproductive hilly regions. 


Manipur lost the Kabaw Valley to Burma 

The Kabaw Valley, mainly the plain areas between 
Manipur and the Chindwin River (now in Burma), 
had been under Manipur during the most part of its 
political history. It is stated, “For the greater part of 
the century (18th century) the Kubo Valley 
unquestionably belonged to Manipur and it was 
never in any sense a Burmese province, being, when 
not under Manipur, a feudatory of the great Shan 
Kingdom of Pong.” Later, it was given to Burma by 
Marjit Singh (1813-19) in order to acquire the 
throne of Manipur with the help of the Burmese. 
After seven years Burmese devastation of Manipur 
(1819-1825), the latter was re-conquered by 
Gambhir Singh with the help of the British. When 
the prince became the Raja of Manipur after the 
Treaty of Yandaboo, 1826, this valley became a hot 
spot of political dialogue between Burma and the 
British Government (ally of Manipur). In June 
1826, Major General Archibald Campbell was 
informed that “the Government should maintain 
the right of Gambhir Singh over northern and 
middle portion of Kabow Valley (Samjok and 
Khampat) but the southern portion (Kule) had to 
become a subject of negotiation.”” However, the 
Burmese court objected to the line of boundary 
proposed by the Government of India. The latter 
appointed Captain FJ. Grant and Lieutenant R. B. 
Pemberton as the Commissioners of Manipur. 
Lieutenants Montmorency and Rawlinson were 
deputed to accompany the Burmese Commissioners 
to the meeting on the Chindwin River which was 
scheduled to be held in February 1828. As the 
season was quite advanced, they postponed their 
programme. 


The British Commissioners met the 
Burmese in January 1830, and fixed the Chindwin 
River as the future boundary between Burma and 
Manipur planting flags accordingly; but the 
Burmese refused their witness. The latter's court 
was greatly agitated over the step of Grant and 
Pemberton, which they thought was unwarranted by 
any instruction of the Government of India and 
decided to send a deputation to Calcutta. 
Accordingly, two Burmese envoys arrived in 
Calcutta, in 1830, and their first and the foremost 
demand was “the restoration of the Kabow 
Valley.”* Before their arrival in Calcutta, the British 
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Government also sent Major Burney as the British 
Resident in Ava in April 1830. He was instructed 
that “your attention should be given to the trade of 
Ava with a view to reporting to his Lordship-in- 
Council the practicability of extending and 
facilitating British commerce and the consumption 
of British manufactures.”” In the previous letter 
from Burney, it was stated that the importation of 
British goods in Burma was on the rise, but in 
December 1830, he stated: “Some of my former 
reports expressed an opinion that the present king 
of Ava will take the first favourable opportunity of 
engaging in another contest with us.” The Burmese 
Government also appointed their Governors of 
Prome, Bassein, and other cities in the delta as 
military chiefs (Bo) who had the power to call out 
the inhabitants of their districts to be ready for any 
emergency. In this way, the Government of Ava was 
in a state of war against the British Indian 
Government. On the other hand, the British 
Government felt the difficulties and the huge loss of 
resources in the form of money and men in the First 
Anglo-Burmese war.” Above all, the authorities of 
Calcutta were also very serious about the trade 
facilities which they could enjoy when they 
developed a good relationship with Ava. The 
Burmese mainly exported vegetable oil, petroleum 
and teak-wood. About the latter, it was stated: “It is 
found also in Bombay, but in small quantities, and is 
extremely dear; whereas in Pegu and Ava there are 
such immense forests of it, that it can be sold to as 
many ships as arrive, at a moderate price.”” 


Keeping in view of the above circumstances, 
the British Government stated its final decision: 
“\...the Supreme Government still adheres to the 
opinion that the Ningthee formed the proper 
boundary between Ava and Manipur; but that in 
consideration for His Majesty's (Burmese king) 
feelings and wishes and in the spirit of amity and 
good will subsisting between the countries, the 
Supreme Government consents to the restoration of 
the Kubo Valley to Ava, and to the establishment of 
the boundary at the foot of the Yoomadoung hills.”” 
Accordingly, Major Grant and Captain Pemberton 
handed over the Kabaw Valley to Burma on the 
9"January, 1834. To compensate this great loss of 
Manipur, the British Government paid 500 Sicca 
Rupees per month to this Kingdom. It is stated that 
“no consent of the king of Manipur was taken in 
making the treaty for the transfer of Kabow.”” To 
Manipuris, the loss of Kabaw Valley was just like 
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snatching of a child from a mother's lap. The Court 
of Directors also expressed it to be a delicate one.” 
Raja Gambhir Singh died on the same day of the 
cession of Kabaw Valley to Burma. In this way, the 
British Government, in order to safeguard its 
economic and political ends in respect of Burma, 
sacrificed the interest of a less powerful kingdom of 
Manipur by ceding the Kabaw Valley to Burma. On 
the other hand, the British pre-empted the rise and 
growth of Manipur into a powerful and resourceful 
kingdom which it would have achieved if it had re- 
established its control and sovereignty over the said 
valley. 


Ill-treatment to the Manipur Levy and other British 
excesses 

After the cession of Kabaw Valley to Burma, the 
British Government, deeming that the Burmese 
would no longer aggress towards the Company's 
frontier, and also, in order to save the expenditure 
on the Manipur Levy, severed the latter's 
connection with the British Government issuing this 
order in 1835: “It has been resolved to discontinue 
the British superintendence over the body 
denominated the Manipur Levy, and to leave it 
optional with the Government of the country to 
maintain that force or not as it please.” Hence, the 
Company, after fulfilling all its political and 
monetary objectives, betrayed its most reliable 
friend in its eastern frontier. The Manipuris had not 
only lost their Kabaw Valley but also experienced 
the termination of the life giving services of the 
members of the Levy under the British 
Government. It also diminished, to a large extent, 
the regular inflow of currency to Manipur. Hence, 
after 1835, Manipur faced a serious scarcity of 
Rupee. 


Later, the Company also tried to interfere into 
the internal affairs of Manipur. This act of 
interference started mainly when Nur Singh (regent 
of young Raja Chandrakirti) experienced an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life in 1844. Being 
frightened, Raja Chandrakirti Singh fled to Cachar 
with his mother Kumudini. Nur Singh, becoming the 
new Raja, asked the British Government to deliver 
the Kabaw compensation money. Consequently, the 
new Raja was given a condition to support 
financially to the ex-Raja and Maharani in proof of 
the stability of the Government. The Rajah, 
hereafter, consented to assign to the young Raja and 
to the Maharani 80 Rs. and 20 Rs. a month 
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respectively, and then, he was formally recognised 
by the British Govt. as the Rajah of Muneepore.” 
Therefore, from this time onwards the Kabaw 
compensation could not be claimed by any declared 
Raja of Manipur unless the latter was recognised by 
the British Government. 


Again, in 1850, when Chandrakirti Singh 
ascended the throne of Manipur, in the name of 
maintaining peace in the kingdom, the British 
Government made a public avowal to punish any 
contender to the throne of Manipur as it was stated: 
“Influenced by a desire to put an end to the frequent 
attempt by exiled members of the Rajah's family to 
effect a change of Government you have authorized 
the Political Agent to make 'a public avowal of the 
determination of the British Government to uphold 
the present Rajah and to resist and punish any 
parties attempting hereafter to dispossess him.””° 
Thus, the British Government became the protector 
of the Raja of Manipur making Manipuri masses 
extremely disappointed. 


Response of the Manipuri masses in 1857 Revolt 

In the event of 1857 Revolt, the British Government 
decided to establish a Manipur Regiment thinking 
that the latter would be very useful for the 
maintenance of peace in their eastern frontiers. 
Hence, in a letter sent to the Court of Directors in 
1857, it was stated: “On the 4th of August it was 
suggested to the Govt. of India by the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal, that it might be easy and expedient 
through the civil and military authorities in the N-E 
Frontier and Munipore to raise a very useful body 
Muneepoorees, and Cacharees for general 
service....”” Accordingly, orders were issued to the 
Political Agent in Manipur and to the officer 
commanding the Sylhet Light Infantry Regiment to 
raise a corps each of 1500 Manipuris to be drilled at 
Cherraponjee. There, the old jail was repaired for 
their accommodation. It was stated, “Natives of 
Muneepore were recommended for enlistment in 
preference to Cacharees. The former being more 
active and warlike it was suggested that they should 
receive the same pay as the Sylhet Light Infantry 
while under training and that their pay should be 
increased when they became general service 
corps.” However, the people of Manipur did not 
like to extend their support to this recruitment rally 
keeping in view of those previous events beginning 
with the loss of Kabaw Valley. Besides, those 
disaffected Manipuris also objected to in supporting 
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the British Government on that matter. Therefore 
around 300 men only, that too, mostly from Cachar, 
joined the recruitment rally. The Government, then, 
had a suspicious eye on them as it was reported: “It 
was strongly urged, that until thoroughly disciplined 
and drilled the corps should be employed in the 
lower province and in the S.W. Frontier.”” When 
there was less response from Manipur on that 
recruitment processes, the Government expressed 
its desire to fill up the vacancies by the Kukis as it 
was expressed, “Should a sufficiency of 
Muneepoorees not be procurable the enlistment of 
Kookis was sanctioned.”” Besides, McCulloch was 
also doubtful about the fidelity of the Manipur 
Army already sent to Cachar frontier to check the 
infiltration of Chittagong mutineers. When the Raja 
wanted to send more of his army, McCulloch 
reported: “The Raja wished to send more troops 
towards the boundary, but doubtful of the fidelity of 
those already there I dissuaded him from doing 
so.” It justifies that even a section of Raja 
Chandrakirti Singh's army which were sent to the 
Cachar border was not willing to support the British 
Government in this great event. 


Conclusion 

Keeping in view of the above study, by 1857, the 
Manipuri masses had cropped up in their mind a 
sense of deep anti-British feeling. When McCulloch 
was asked about the number of Manipuris who 
seriously assisted their Government, the former 
expressed: “I regret the discrepancy pointed out and 
beg to apologize for having written so loosely in my 
letter of 12th Feb. 1858. When I used the expression 
“one or two” I meant not to convey one man only or 
at the most two men, but that the number was very 
limited.”” Hence, in the event of 1857 the Manipuris 
had two divergent blocks. The motive of the 
Manipuri masses showed a serious anti-British 
mindset which apparently became the deep-rooted 
cause of the serious Anglo-Manipuri conflicts in the 
future history of Manipur. 
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ammu, formerly the winter 
capital of Jammu and Kashmir 
State, situated on the foothills of 
the Himalayas, once was the 
“One of the most oriental and 
picturesque town”. Though 
inhabited by numerous tribes 
and communities the political 
history of Jammu is interesting especially during the 
centuries mainly of the Dogra rulers. 


After Maharaja Ranjit Dev's death in the 
beginning of April 1782, the Jammu Raj was passed 
over to his eldest son Brijraj Dev. From the time of 
Brijraj Dev, the state had become completely 
subject to and tributary of the Sikhs and paid an 
annual tribute of Rs. 30,000. 


Dogra rulers played important role in the 
Lahore kingdom. The unification of Jammu State as 
a compact political unit was left to the courage and 
political genius of the trio-Dogra brothers, Gulab 
Singh, Suchet Singh and Dhian Singh. Peace and 
security was soon restored in the lands given to the 
family in Jagirs by the grateful Sikh monarch Ranjit 
Singh, and Gulab Singh honored them with the title 
of 'Raja' on June 17th, 1822. By the same deed Raja 
Dhian Singh and Suchet Singh were granted the 
jagirs of Jammu, the principality of Jasrota was 
granted to Raja Hira Singh, the eldest Son of Dhian 
Singh and nephew of Maharaja Gulab Singh of 
Jammu. Though the trio-brothers were vassals of 
the Sikh kingdom of Lahore and from time to time 
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they were conferred upon special privileges and 
powers through written documents. Raja Hira 
Singh was one such gem of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's 
court. 

Hira Singh, son of Raja Dhian Singh, the 
most influential Prime Minister of Lahore kingdom, 
was born in 1816 A.D. at Ramgarh village in the 
Jammu province, about 16 miles to the south-east of 
the capital. Soon after that the village was bestowed 
as jagir by Maharaja Ranjit Singh on the Dogra 
family, a junior branch of the ruling of the famous 
Dogra King Ranjit Dev' (A.D. 1733-82) of Jammu. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab especially 
took Hira Singh into his favour and loved him like a 
son from his birth. He developed such a paternal 
infatuation for this handsome lad that he could 
hardly bear the boy to be out of sight.’ He bestowed 
on him the title of Raja in A.D. 1828,, gave him the 
title of Farzand-e-Khas (special of the special sons) 
by a special farman of April, A.D. 1836. He 
extended to him the privilege of a chair in the court 
which was denied even to his illustrious father, Raja 
Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister of the State. 
Another farman of Ranjit Singh, issued in October, 
1837 proclaims: “... The title of exalted Farzand-e- 
Khas (best beloved son) the proprietary rights over 
Jasrota and the right of a seat in chair in the court of 
the Sarkar and his glorious princes are conferred on 
the dutiful dignitary Raja Hira Singh.” 


From infancy Hira Singh was taught to call 
the monarch 'Bapu' (Papa)’. Ranjit Singh seemed to 
delight in humoring all his whims and caprices.’ He 
bestowed special favours on him. In A.D. 1828, he 
granted him the Jagir of Jasrota in Jammu. In April, 
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A.D. 1836, the country of mountainous region of 
Basholi was granted to him in lieu of Rs. 100,000 to 
meet the expenses of axemen.° His jagirs amounted 
to Rs. 462,1157.’ In August, 1836, the payments to 
Raja Hira Singh in the service of the Maharaja 
amounted to the value of Rs. 637,000 which included 
300,000 for 3 platoons and horsemen, 2,30,000 for 8 
cannons, 96,600 for the expenses of the apprentices 
and 36,000 for the expenses of the Derah (Camp). 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh invariably took him 
along on inspection of the troops, in the royal buggi, 
on royal tours and camps and sent him out to royal 
receptions as his representative. He occupied 
special position among the first few in the Darbar. 
He could speak to the Maharaja without the formal 
forms of address and had the liberty to refute the 
Maharaja in the Court. Ranjit Singh studied to 
procure him a high matrimonial alliance’ with a 
daughter of the deceased Raja Sansar Chand of 
Kangra in the Year A.D. 1828, which however could 
not materialize and Hira Singh's marriage was 
consummated with a maiden of his own degree in 
the same year with much splendor and the greatness 
of Ranjit Singh's name induced even the chiefs 
living under British protection to offer their 
congratulations and presents on the occasion." The 
celebrations concluded in the month of November, 
1828 and Ranjit Singh received the happy news of 
the marriage on the 1st December and felt greatly 
pleased." 


“As Hira Singh reached manhood the army 
also yielded its affection to the Maharaja's 
favourite, and it came about that this senile 
love of the old Maharaja, aided by the 
inclination of the powerful army, suggested a 
dream of greatness to his uncles. 


“This dream was that Hira Singh, the heir of 
their family might eventually succeed to the 
throne of Ranjit Singh.”’’ After Ranjit 
Singh's death on 27 June, 1839, though he 
did not succeed to the throne, yet he 
maintained his premiere position at the Sikh 
court, the loyalty and favour of the army 
towards him remained unaltered till 
September 1843 when unexpected and 
sudden events have thrown the Chief 
authority of Prime Ministership on his 
young shoulders. On 15 September, his 
father, Raja Dhian Singh was murdered by 
Sindhanwalia regicides within an hour of 
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assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh by 
them. Like his great father, Hira Singh rose 
to the occasion to thwart the plans of the 
assassins to usurp the throne. On hearing of 
the murder Hira Singh promptly appealed to 
the entire powerful army, making an 
effective use of the argument that the 
Sindhanwalia faction looked to the British 
for support and would increase British 
influence in the Punjab. The army, at once 
marched to Lahore, seized and put to death 
Sindhanwalia leaders Ajit Singh and Lehna 
Singh.” 

Shortly after Hira Singh's capture of the fort 
on 16th September, Dalip Singh was proclaimed 
Maharaja. The next day, on the advice of all the 
principle dignitaries Dalip Singh sat on the throne 
and Raja Hira Singh was made the Prime Minister. “ 
The Panches (two men from each company and all 
the officers) unanimously declared him as Wazir and 
promised to obey him. With apparent reluctance he 
accepted the position.’ Under a minor sovereign of 
about five years of age, at a court where so many 
who might have been competitors or enemies had 
been swept away, the Wazir or Minister was the 
absolute ruler of the Punjab.'° He was then about 
twenty-seven years old. 


Hira Singh's personal credentials were in no 
way unworthy of the position. He had been the 
special favorite of the great Maharaja who had 
allowed him to be seated in his presence, an honour 
denied even to his father, the Chief Minister.’ He 
was strikingly handsome, shrewd, good-tempered, 
urbane and entertaining." He had learnt from his 
father the art of “how to gain the favor of the troops 
by his eloquence and promises.” He was certainly 
“one of the most amiable and popular person at the 
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Court of Lahore”. 


Hira Singh's ascendency to power was 
reckoned as harbinger of peace and strength to the 
Lahore State. Mr. Richmond reported to his 
Government on October 5, that Hira Singh with the 
help of his Dogra uncles, would be able to maintain 
order in the Punjab.” Notwithstanding several 
circumstances in his favour, Hira Singh's position 
was extremely difficult and perilous. Ventura had 
rightly predicted that “Hira Singh would be soon 
compelled to flee to Jammu” where an independent 
Rajput state would be formed by Gulab Singh.” 


Ellenborough also reported to the queen 
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that “Hira Singh would soon be compelled to flee to 
Jammu.”” In fact, “the convulsions which had 
brought him to the surface of power and cast him 
upon his present eminence had deranged all the 
machinery and functions of the government, whilst 
the army upon which he was constrained to depend 
was an unruly and ... insatiable monster, whose 
voracity, after exhausting every expediency he 
found it in the end impossible to appease.”” The 
Sikh army had become extremely licentious, violent 
and mutinous. 70,000 Sikh solders were 
concentrated at Lahore “desirous of war and 
plunder, and under no discipline or control.”” The 
whole army remains at Lahore, the real master of 
the government, its inaction in only purchased by 
largesse.” 


At the same time he could not rely upon the 
support of the Sikh chiefs who were set as body 
against the ascendency of the Jammu family, while 
the Rani Jindan wanted to reign herself through her 
lovers and her brother Jawahir Singh. Hira Singh's 
difficulties were increased by the fact that his uncle 
Suchet Singh was jealous of his power and 
encourage two other reputed or adopted sons of 
Ranjit Singh to revolt. Hira Singh unwillingly 
developed differences with Raja Gulab Singh, his 
uncle, the most powerful and shrewd noble of 
Lahore kingdom. This led to serious challenges to 
Hira Singh's authority and ultimately led to his 
downfall. His blind dependence on his tutor-adviser, 
Pandit Jalla, caused the greatest dissatisfaction to 
the army, and intrigues were speedily afoot having 
for their object Pandit Jalla's downfall and death. 
The leading spirit in this movement was Sardar 
Jawahir Singh, brother of Rani Jindan. 


Under these circumstances, when the 
dissolution of the dominion seemed probable,” Hira 
Singh with the help of Suchet Singh, succeeded to 
certain extent in restoring order within two or three 
days of the reduction of the fort.” The southern 
border was strengthened against any British 
advance. The rebellion of Fateh Khan Tiwana was 
promptly put down. In March 1844, both Kashmira 
Singh and Peshaura Singh revolted in Sialkot. They 
were besieged and compelled to evacuate. They, 
however, submitted and were pardoned. But this 
success strengthened anti Dogra and anti Hira Singh 
feeling among the troops, and the minister was 
compelled to release Sardar Jawahir Singh on 22 
March 1844, lift the siege of the jagirs of Peshaura 
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Singh and Kashmira and to evacuate and the guards 
off the house of Misar Beli Ram. At the same time 
the army officers, on the advice of troops invited 
Raja Suchet Singh to occupy the office of Prime 
Minister, with the assurance that “all the people 
would at once accept the rope of obedience round 
the neck of their lives.”” But when Suchet Singh 
suddenly appeared at the capital on 26 March, the 
wayward and fickle Sikh soldiers had been won over 
by Hira Singh by gold. The unsuspecting aspirant to 
the faithful wazarat was surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers and killed along with his 40 
followers including Rai Kesari Singh, on 27th 
March.” The death of his uncle saved Hira Singh's 
life but he became more dependent on the army 
which was reported to have become “more insolent 
and extortionate than ever in its demands.”” This 
event also led to estrangement between him and 
Raja Gulab Singh, a fact which further undermined 
his position. 

A few months later, the surviving 
Sindhanwalia chief, Sardar Attar Singh, who had 
been a refugee at Thanesar in British territory, made 
an attempt to subvert Hira Singh's authority in 
alliance with the British and the blessing of Bhai Vir 
Singh who had begun to cherish “the ambition of 
becoming a chief of Lahore”” and whose Derah at 
Aurangabad had become a rival court for the 
disaffected element including almost all the eminent 
chiefs of Lahore Darbar.” Hira Singh mobilized 
troops without demur and in the provoked military 
action that ensued Attar Singh. Kashmira Singh and 
the Bhai were killed. Thus success on all quarter 
confirmed Hira Singh's authority throughout the 
Sikh Kingdom. Most of his enemies and rivals were 
exterminated. He was, therefore, formally installed 
in the office of the Wazir on 28th June, 1844 in the 
presence of civil and military authorities. But at the 
same time he had become “the object of much 
animosity on account of the death of holy man Bhai 
Vir Singh and his life is uncertain as before.” 


Henceforth followed events which took the 
wind off Hira Singh's sails and led to his eventual 
downfall and death. Some of these were his own 
creation, consequential to his desire to improve 
financial and administrative affairs of the state. The 
Wazir and his Brahmin adviser, Pandit Jalla, “a man 
as senseless and stupid as he was mean and selfish” 
employed themselves ruthlessly to improve finances 
and bring back the troops to subordination. The 
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reform of finance implied the reduction of the 
power of the Chiefs and realizing of the arrears from 
the fief holders and to increase their annual tribute 
by one fourth. In order to replenish the treasury 
without delay a nazrana of Rs. 500,000 was 
demanded from Sardar Kishan Singh. A crore of 
rupees were demanded from Diwan Mulraj, the new 
Governor of Multan and a higher rate of revenue. 
Fines were imposed on various Chiefs at the sweet 
will of Pandit. Confiscation of jagirs followed 
simultaneously. Thus the Pandit established a reign 
of terror in the Punjab. The cry of “old nobility in 
danger” was raised and it brought another hornet's 
rest for the minister. An attempt was made to reform 
the jagirdari contingents and reorganize the army.” 
Men had been punished for disrespect at the Darbar 
and others discharged” Rigorous orders were issued 
respecting false roaster and the practice of suffering 
men to absent themselves at pleasure from their 
regiments. Some absentees had been discharged 
and not restored in spite of entreaty. These changes, 
whether successful or not, could hardly fail to 
produce commotion. An extremely perilous 
situation had in the meantime developed and there 
was a universal expectation of an upheaval.” In the 
opinion of the nobility, the army and Raja Gulab 
Singh all these abhorred measure had been 
engineered by Pandit Jalla, “a man of the most 
repulsive cast of countenance, and of the most 
tyrannical and ambitious spirit”. One and all 
demanded his dismissal which Raja Hira Singh 
refused. Rani Jindan had also claiming Regency 
which was refused by the minister and consequently 
it led to bitterness between the Minister and the 
Queen mother. The Mutsaddi party headed to 
Diwan Dina Nath, the Lahore Vakils with the 
British Political agents besides Bhai Ram Singh 
Taquirs, Azizuddin and Nuruddin all opposed to the 
ministry because of reforms and resumption of 
jagirs and sided with the Rani and her brother 
Jawahir Singh and precipitated the crises. The Rani 
appealed directly to the soldiery and raised their 
disaffection. The crises came when some 500 men 
were discharged in a body. The Rani sent messages 
to the soldiery, charging Hira Singh and his party 
with treasonous designs and throwing herself and 
boy Maharaja on their protection.” On December 
19, the officer of the army advised Hira Singh to 
make an accommodation with Jawahir Singh and to 
make peace with the Rani. In the evening of 
December 20, the troops left cantonments in the 
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tumultuous bodies declaring the Rani and her son 
were in danger. During the night the conspirators 
and the Rani settled operations for tomorrow and 
stirred up troops with promises of plunder of 
Jammu. On December 21, Raja Hira Singh and Pt. 
Jalla realizing that everything was lost at Lahore, 
started their fatal flight towards Jammu, 
accompanied by some 2000 or 3000 hill troops. 
Jawahir Singh, Sham Singh Attariwala, Lal Singh 
and about 10,000 men of all arms set out in pursuit of 
Hira Singh and his party. They soon overtook the 
fugitives some 14 miles distant from Lahore. Raja 
Hira Singh and Pt. Jalla were killed along with Mian 
Sohan Singh (son of Raja Gulab Singh) and Mian 
Labh Singh. Their heads were cut off and paraded 
through Lahore city. Thus fell the undaunted 
Minister of the Sikh State who had steered the ship 
of the Lahore state during the most horrible 
whirlpool of anarchy under the shadow of blood 
thirsty swords and with the highly dangerous advice 
of his adviser-tutor Pandit Jalla, “the whole army 
was responsible for whose death, but Hira Singh's 
death was caused by his mistaken loyalty to his 


tutor” .” 


"Hira Singh was an adept in averting an 
impending danger promises which were not 
intended to be fulfilled." 


As a politician he had his faults. He lacked 
discernment and he was easily misled by Pandit 
Jalla. He was neither a patriot nor a statesman 
though he had considerable talent, energy and will.” 


“In the face of all that has been said above, it 
is not surprising that hardly a few days 
elapsed since Hira Singh's death when all the 
high and low began to praise the good order 
established by the young Minister by 
contrasting it with extreme disorder and 
confusion which ensued thereafter. “Indeed, 
his death sounded the death-knell of the 
Punjab Kingdom which now fast headed 
towards disintegration and extinction.” 


Hira Singh appears to have brought 
sufficient skill energy to the various problems 
before him and to have effected considerable 
subordination of the army. From his conduct of 
affairs he seems to have been endowed with talent, 
tact and courage. “If circumstances had been 
different he might well have become the first Dogra- 
Sikh Maharaja of Lahore.” 
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oT | fees eat a UROTAETET ANT A GAT Let VIaTT 
Farret stkepat ort fae SaPTaT a Areas S et eqn 
WR HOT He Cel Mi, set gat ae ad wets 
UNAS H HTH S GIT He TST AT | Bes Be TE AAraTALe 
SFT ANAS eH SIA Het SAPS TETAS HT si 
THT GT VAT He TST AT | feed TTS HST TART 
Sa GHIA Tare F fercterare aHl Peri Aare art S 1 Se 
araraer Fo ua Car at ar at oot ae afea-atepicce 
TMT a fry AAT AT A ART TVA eH H ATEAA 
a anda dept & yt yaeemadl andtat a 
Prarnaat & and 4 athe gare Aaa at Tera Pet TET 
ot | HesHled aretdla & feg-aterar a fee ar aaa 
Adah ThHOT SaS-MAa H FeRtey aH eer F Ses 
at frac S 1 yart & Protec + qreftal + warsia eT A 
Sede Aa Cal | AeAAed Alea H IAAT | fw 
fég-fertelt ae afafater steecta ah ore oat freee 4 
fase want F fégert sik undia depict S fares ot 
faeTat Stat LSAT AT, Hl Mee HEAT MEH fear | Seett 
FARA TH, FAT, Act Sea F ES Sl ARAM SAT 
met far! Gab Set ¥ sab seat waa 
enttias geouty apr ease ware aaa Star ar | feq-aeareT 
SUN Sa TC FAA Set TATA, fora He AaeT J | 
Saas Sorat | Saw Ara-frar fess H alt Gor aah 
a usa waa & stewea 4, safe Gey ga vate F 


aie HAA h ylaoreatH &, sie faa & Taw aq 
Hat h Geet F fageroonceh BI S HET TT Aha & fH TE 
Aa The Hl ASU HE ST HATTA BHAT BH Ale TAT | 
feet & fa saat arate, sree, fagare site sflaear sr 
TAT sah uN freref cat aT gearat @ faera FI 
fracas Slat A SS STUY ATPL HT Wee Ser TAT TET AAT, 
at GA Set H Meg F Het HAT Al) SA ae HT HA 
wana F aralfta ante fharharat F ae-aent ArT 


Aeqaled Hl Ta Wieaet sie Gera at” Sah sterar 
qed 8 Wd at & Haas FT Gah TATA al 
Word A eget H As Bl Pasa Wars Hl ‘Sirerey TyETT’ 
ah Jets Yo Heated Arete a otal frat site 
art ot dem ¥ ast wer faa es Garage F ely 
ot antter & arate Sreratstl & aaa & fee pear 
aR wagha wt qt seat fear set wear wt 
arene ern fe Arras ot Atewer Us Hest We Sat Tait 
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ST TSS HATS SETA Sl & | 


Bah AIA AAA Aaa H SRAKT harry 
At Saal THe, east + sHfacs Ha ar sanfed Heat 
Sl ae SU AMAT H GATE! Aa H Aa I Vs sas fares 
aR Wests H on, saafsat & ger farter F wed F 
So TAA A AHA Hl Aaa Al HA Fel Al | Te AAa-aAaT 
a ada Vaal, Aet sie seaat Ue Ats-aTS cer Fraser 
Af fear med f° stat SB ae A PT art Br gat A arth 
Fara FT Beet ST WT Ache A START AMT GAM, GAT H Mier 
TAH TAIT H MTT Hl TMlar S 1” 

fade Yo Faqledt Alera ot H AA A Geet 
St TF H Wit AGT AT | SAT AGT Silest fSa-ery H Sea 
wir & oyet wer Seely at al aT STS ITT 
feoar aT fra THAR Sth SAAT H HAT S Star eS | 
Ut El Sah TAHA FT PIAA H AAA A SAH AMA 
Ter HAA, eget Hl sea’, ‘Tagarcay’, ‘evar’ sate 
fasreacit ar yart fear & 1" 

fat et Yo Hated Aredia at fégert ai 
AAT Sepia Hl Gt rad SIT MRA GOA | wet 
a ot, waar weit clarcda sag: oe fear 
want-siast & fafeer ararai A, are ge aaristH As ST AT 
writs aa, TT SHAT HT al at SF yaH at et 
fear | 


Areata sit art atfiien-arsthren fart 

Go qatttet Ards ot ate (fea) a-aeait S ect 
oar & 1 ert a Ase FH Serer sro ferkgrse ferarcerer eff | 
SAAT AAT FT Mort Ades SAH ote fran & 
fasra ea a yufadt ari féeerieat F ep? at faege 
facaat fread Si Area ot cased Barat Tt aT 
Ae Hed TS | ATT Sed feral HT ATTA Het SY 
AT Gea-ares, TY, Go-go & fru aaa fpr aT SAT 
Tt AR ABU H Ui SA THN HT TA SAHA AT | Tete 
ht A art erften-argtfren fers apt aati orrfeaas are A 
MIE HA BI WaT AVNl fear, stg Sst ot al greta 
AT Bl ST St Br St Aches site S yeqa fear FI 
meade oft rt & arate vat ae afte gat ed e1" 
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areas oH St Gel Ake Ales Us strata eas ATT Fh 
aa & asd at) wet at ae oth fe Sars, aAaS 
AR TUATHTS BT WHS PIALY STAT SS, SAT HL SATA 
FH ost Medted, staal bl cat eae, care SAT, SA AT 
Tit & saat ar Prater sare" — aradiasit & saat az 
wer F aad edt o1 ars gaer Gears A ae 
arent set HASTY frrattet Hed SU FE Vette Seat fear 
a 

‘faufadinasaga a data areaeat afer fase: | 
asifa aiftefaetet sit wate fecstre fe serra’ 

FSA H Gt TAT AVNt Adada WA Ss, F AeAASt 
areas F yet as HATA YH|e & 1 faatrat + eftat, s-gqaa 
F ear, aut 4 areradd, Fe 4 fas, ag AF ahrere aar 
MATT F ALOT SF Gel Hl FAT FST F REIT AT | 
TA Sate AT Saray Aare eae Sty S 1" 

Yo Faded Atala aed atelt ¥ Aart (fee) 
oF h Ae ayaa I Ud Sth GT stat al far 
aiafarat a rt ar waa are wT A ofa ear S| 
Aaa oft h Ath sie Rt H Maa F Soe aaa 
a Fe TTT aca Sat Ss fH feat H AAT Ta, 
fart wae a Weald & Tat A CAH AMS sET 
atl dé oat adie sent ¥ age & saat ar 
oferta art het & 1 Sst Aa AS, AAT, Fe aheray 
aala— TH he ea MA Sl aT ator ast F 
ORAS HA Hl AGT Gareet Veda fear S 1” ae ala 
gate F ‘(g9at) WTS A Ue AA @— GH TAs 
Peart & vicar & 1° ae Heres ite Aten — erat ar 
Ot Sr ST CAH Hed I, sie Ses Tat St fa 1 Hx aT 
efatéd Aft Hr Wa Ta Se SMe Ve ATA 
SER Bl A Ahead Aa sr UM sie Aa ALT St 
SAT HET SEMA AT | 


mada oft + aot ota at AF of at dea 
rtrd Aad Sl Mal TH H SST aaa Stas aati 
fear | ae VAT TASHA H HO SATA T | ATTA SH 
CAT FH HI ASAT HI VAS Hed F fH yet we vit seq 
Wal Ta See ANT Ss, TS TT S A TS TF SAT TF 
@ |... Fe SA TF Hae ATS ATs A St ATT HT Ta ANT 
VAAA, Aig aS AM S fe Olke F frat a-seq ante 
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wet = Mat WH TATHT al SAT Tere He WT F1.....Ae 
aas A SS GH HE S fe yer S At ale sira-fEar |r aa 
aT Sah fore wrafvacdt He | aS ot IS, Ca Bi ATT H HAL 
afaatad & 1° Yo Fettet aretdla al feq (AA) TT 
aot Fy ee samen at raat st stat & fe aa 
ATH F Eger Hr la St StH MAH FIAT ST SATA ST | 
Saar ara at fer atte F rat oafcrat ar stcreret fre &, 
oad fég oie aaa ores 8, Saat ora: aT Prorat faart 
ar aed 81 as Haat ord H fee saree wet or 
THT |... AIAH Bly (INIT F St, Ades Hie Aaa Tet 
AIA Waar Mich A St Ta eh HLS AAS SALT ST TAT Stee 
Sa We Siete el et Get | a ae sa fea BH ert ar Pater 
S, Sel GAT TA H Ald AS E | SA SFT Alta Hl TTT F 
Sot Bat S ST TAT Hl cafe HOT BHT ATA Wart fear 
SL... Ae Hag I Ae St Bet Sle ah AT SATGHL STAT ATA GAT 
A ST ATA A, feory let aH ATT St Sia, TOT, TAIT, 
Armes, AANTMET SMS HT TET IST YoT S.... FAPTISAT 
at Car S-aT ot & forest de H VAM Vet we ste alas 
SHIT S, Tt US Gest rt ar SIT He?... ere S Ara 
Bot eS ot Baal Ta FM H AAT GA sloth ATA 
Rear et ters | sah Yet area A alg Fe set STAT | SAAT 
St wel, AT fra s fH HTH Hat TH AE Tt Tea Va St 
SAT TM, BL HT H APT At “ASA Head’ H STAT 
set wa fee erent rea areca ott at afte 4 ef ae 
Ter S ot fe fags H Ae AS VM ST GAS Aiea TAT 
aya bt Ud Gat AeMtal Ut Septet at dia Sr at F 
HAHA AAT GAT TAT USS Hr Ia HT HT FA TAT SL 
areas ot FT cal Go ST H Sas HT AT HTS | 
FS SAHA H ae fate I fe ost S AA H Ut ST TSI 
HT TE S| AAA Ht AF fegait ar att at ers|e Hed Bu 
aot ach fear & fem tT Gears LEN Hl Ia Al ee Vl, Area 
AMT Fede: TH cal deh S TAA St Fat | Ast AN SVs TF 
al Up Ractars sar feta S TA Saal srs F stat srtectt, 
Prterat cat Arafeem Stree cbr Poa sar ATeLsT TAT Fea & | 
BA ATA TH H MAA SH AGS ATI FHT ANT 
oH OAT GT AT HILT TET S ATTA SAL HT eT TH eeht 
Rt GA HT WT 1 SAH ae ahaa at fe ae Ft 
TET TH S, TRA A Gay TA BS, GATT F fq TFS, StF 
ara of & ak fava F ara at 1" Se aay ata 
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eat 4 ate & oat aat t afters yer 
areas AEG fags F fete eaTaTat Ara eH HL AP TEST Iz 
aa fear 1 aeqa: Aredia ot ates Peat H ary &, 
sated Saar afte RR afew seate ‘aera Here’ 
ae ‘west fears AAS Gara’ S AMPH aT | 

ATTA Git HT UAT Wt AT-HIT Hl ATT 
aren &t aerate ot ar AAT TA S| SM, TT, ASA, Mera 
al aera & ef Tt S Seat al red far at AhaT S| 
Areraastt Feet cal AEM Hed BU Het S fe ot aw claH 
at Wa & eld , UH at ast H Taal Hr Saag silt Gee gst 
H AAT BT SIAM | AKT HI SIM Fa H SIT F 
aftr waragnet état S"° Set Ghat H see aay H 
aasttert at St ert ar Yet AAT S | HVS AE AT Tt al Tet 
Aare stay Test A otras at S| Tee: TS TT HT ITT 
HA H AAA Sl UST Hee I | SA STAT, TIT, TOT Us Ht 
Ol MOT HA ALA AI Aha H ERI Whe Hel F Alich 
H TAMA Take Sr Fabiey sgqes stat et; frags Fa, 
Mit Ut SKS HL eT Stet Vt, TST TL SL Area GH 
SRT H Vas H ST A Heryeut, cipal H Heat six 
test & al FY at or afer fear So Aeaet 
aaa ot h crea apt sata aad 1 arer et vt ar 
wit & fare AraC HT Yaa We aa fear Hed FT| GAeHT 
foray on fem ore Heel cal SA TNT Wes Cad E Be staat Et 
AST |..... BTA, HU, AS, TA, AA Hl Achar S SAaHl AAT 
FEM CAT SANT HAA Sl ATS ATF SA HT HF HT TaN 
AMT S| aT TS STAT aH MST | fers etedh a 
TARTAR Wt Act ct I | SS TAT H APT | Vlad H 
fare et a stage Arad eu enftte fk Ht AeA We Tet 
feat) Saat aftrat at fe we wien & fre a 
aaah 8, Sat ve FAS al sears atta at at 
aagana ett &1 sataw oa faeraat F ayia, aera, 
Tere srearierenc cbt fer vt Fatt afer 1” earcren & fee 
AeA Git at cprerater F feg-ert arty satay eel H az 
a IPR TW A | et Fe Vers HET At aA GT asa S 
feo Arete Sit THT AKT Sl AAATSA GH PATHLT BH Fer 
féq Staa-aeaiet at at tae AM & | SaheTe Sst eee 
& fata cai Hl Get area aaa Gate Peg pales’ + 
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Hrs | 


AAAS Ht TAT SA ST St ASAT al AT are 
ad BU Hel S fe Gea AT Fe s fe AT sat H aT SF aT 
Oa, Fea Ist aS S fe frat aa caret Ht areNlet st ag, 
wen a ae & fee forest oearel fear ara aie Geel Sgae-AaT 
ae 6 fread Seah Hal al aera Ht TTA Sata ST APT 
We HTS Wife or es HAM Ted S, SrcHl Bharat fee J 
Sal TH BT Saag SF GT SS TF H APT A oo | CA BHT 
are GT se HPA eres aH AAT Hl FS FS Ae & 
aad GF Tt Sat S | AG SS A FAM FAST HT Aaa z, 
Sah fore wep fee arate ert St S 1 athe HaCaT ae ear F 
a oat F frst orga ard &, Star Tet HIT et SF 
fare ert é 1 daar, ahaa, Brac, arte A ate, UH-gar 
amfe St ero Aqeal St dar sant al atfew ar sera Z, sie 
GAH GAT HT aa Act S, Tas TA S faq| Vt & aos 
el 


Fetaet Arras ot ee-t eat h Aer AAT A | 
SAAT MATA ATI HL ASAT UL Te Se | TS GATT 
dealt & vat wae a, cet Ft aart 4 vated ofearet 
Ache Fast A agers H va 1 Ge aS feet Ht 
FR FMS Bl AMAA AMAA ATT 
FAT TaAT Ted I | Saree fagara a fee Sat ATTKGHA F | 
Sea att fereary TATA S | SLIT Hl Pahes BH fey ach aT 
AAA TAT TAA S I 


Go Faded Arearaa ot Bl AEH AT A ATT 
wrest aaa a freed eet a eqonia a 
GAS al AM | aS Ue Ach Peg Hl ORT BT 
aad ST A aR HAT Ted 41 satay Gels GAT T 
Tear & fre Eat F area we ath SATS 
Saas Bl Aare Ht fess saat Aradra ot H 
entticn Fred abt arate fagrsat ae at feo S-sis fq GATT aT 
WTST Het ST Sq THA Hl HII ST A AAT THI | 
Get FS HET At Alara Sr fe Fe ateHits Weare FH 
geen &, reid ath, FANT, TS aa Wot BT Wear 
Teresa TH H ATT ea fear | Sei TATA F freq 
a wt aa cert ar aes far sey at at 
FS-JS TH HAYS H STF AHN Hed ST Hel s fH TA St 
AMSAT BT APT S Gt AST aT tea | Psa aay 
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cl IT feaw Lect SAN Satay ga “AY Hed Si" tH a 
Wat fsret €, St Aaa Ves ea + gira, ThE sie Fa 
SOT HEA S TA AAS Hl Ueeilebes Tes faval ar Frecst 
He AA FT Sl" Seld ot Hl aHar|S HH aith AMA 
BU AMSAT H Fara Hl Ai Wart Hr aS AAT A fe 
aan F aq Gard acct ted &, FS-Sa ele ted &, ford oF 
fra 6, ot ott set sacra | ate wer AT Gra S at et AT 
TET SS SATS Hl Mies Hl AScageh Ad By sa 
WAS ue al ssatet A ahd Set ar at frefte 
fepa 1" 

Go Fated areata ot A otat enftes Fatt ar 
arpa adam fasfateat Rafael & arr feari ae 
anda aeple at se fagrrar a affect & fee araET 
Ste Aa Hl AAA F St fes-aAT HT GSI fear 
a Wha S| Star ata frat ara ar sata 
Set aes fee clat-ceia FH alepits fava & 
TEAST WIT A STS TAT Gasal sr Teter Feretey esa | 
Fea: SSF THM Te STEM SArat-agtst Bt Fee FEAT | 
eget & ongeg & feu few 1a oad aes agers & | et 
qe eT Sd AA ost & fH welt ses arti, 
atic, deride Ft h ota Hert at aa at 
ASCH WaT Hed SU HeHSaa Fret Ht HATTA Ald BU Teh 
al HEIL AT | rae at Arta SA a eT cee sr 
arent aft | ae wap fear & are ot, cfs ge va fear ah 
fartelt & sit feat rete ar feet sad sg was sh ora + 
al AT S | SAT Act S feb Ale Bly TA WL A Hea S At TES 
araarat & Set ane, feeeg Prats strat at scar + wer” 
Greta S fe at rat oe ar feel Gat SH TT a, TH ae 
OT WIT OL a Hed Vt, AT a AT feat S ae F SPT AT SI, 
Ole CS ATT Hr Ae FIAT, ATA AT TART SH TA-VTT AT TAT HT 
TA FT Sl A Al StH ATT Vt TS AT SH ATT ee 
@ oe | Safas Set sas TPIT H BRT aleaay al 
Te Tt BF pre fa art a set fear | Arete At eT 
ara a foe otras sear St fear feat tert at caret a feopett 
Gat wt al Sar HEI S Ist Ast BT Hw Ae S| Hae 
ware at OAT eS al ata, git & Aaa ST Gl Tes CAT, Tet 
BUH WA We AAA WMT, Sat HL SAT, WT sr airater 
aarftat Sat, S-gedt sit aearedt faattat € aaa 
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Tae HT Cah SAT, AAT at feavel Sar Hear AT feet 
aa HF ael S Areas A eet al oaapet eat 
aad 1 Seat F Gear oea-agt & fora acer ar 
Set ATS fea, Sah GI H fra qe Healer I | 
say Saat Frat ordi aHayt feasts H sregit ar 
Phares BT AT | 


sade faret & ac: Sf are Stat fe Yo Area 
ot cbr erH-fearsaen Peay Gara, PMSA Wat HTT 
© | STC: Gel SI ‘Teh’ Mes Hl ST AT UMS H STF Gat 
fear € | Yo Fated ATTA WS Hl GAA HT Whe ST Et 
amd €1 ce atmeaal, wHedye, cis & far ater qa, 
sat & Ga FH Ge Us Sa 4 SE Hl Aq SEF Gale ET TA 
ert gard & 1° faiact et area oft fe ers-agrt H ENT AKT 
ST SAM FLAT Set I | SAAT SVs Veh BT ceHAih 
AA AreMtad fear | Serer ferare at fee Frelaar, Peter, 
Seta Us ay feat Ht ae S Hee FH us eu wal at 
Sa Teh HUT Sl We AAS Hr AAAS oF S, Bel GATT TA 
Sl SEM USM & Mt aes ot S pled, sight sz 
aa Fe-ayet— arent, dhs, 0, fre, serait 
ae argel AeeaaERT Hl Vea, AEA I AS SI AAAT 
fear | Sth eit Feast apt facet Hed Se ferar wars 
fe ‘St TICET ATSATS HT SAH AA WL ATA AT | WAAT: 
Ara Sr ate abr feat |e Gt fereHre Stet S, Set Het H 
Wa a add wast ake fade fra wedaat & areT 
Ararat Wt sr St TT St Gal S, SA UeAA SF Sar FT 
BEST |S Sl HIATT Fat Hl Sl MATS GH ASM Teh Vt Ae F 
repel eff sie sacht oe eff carafe 1” 


Go Feqaet Aaaas aot enftes Ferra ar Weer 
dae erate H MTT eat Hed S | AAT TA H FTA 
aes at ae Westar & fre aragaes ard 1 sates 
Ser feg-sifa & Set H fers vee Yara feet | at siz 
We H WaT F ada oh + Sees S are sat H ort 
arpa at sented fear i ae at at at fegait ar fate 
Ad & Bie feged Hl USA HT SATE | Area Sit Eset 
H Sat cal St fagt H Poy Ge Fach HI APT Arad ST 
Sa Tat al fags H fragt a arer eater fear S 1" fest 
Hl TRAP HLH AAT UIA Hilal AVSl LS Meet | SATE 
eat TET AST | Set A A AHA sive S aie AT Sse 
eather sesh ht Wier set SAH SMT Stet S 1" ATTA Gt + 
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fégait ar start frat & fe ate ear ar ages aed Vt a 
AR, WIAA BI APTAT BT SIS HIS A IMT l....... 
War, At, AAT, AST Sie ATTAT A Aes He... fee 
SR AM H TAR F St FET HAT ST Bie sah fers Grae 
Aa THR S At HET afew fe eat F Hig Ter BA arlerspy 
Prat TV... THIS H ferw, ferent Hr The H fore, efaat ar 
SS oe S fre FIs al ae at sie aa shat we car 
etl A et H I AGT a, Aa, oa, Tet fraat 
HAVA ST, ST He | 


west : 

1. -ofem are F eS opres UH Ca Fer farce AAT & forests 
afte ert at care aire cinerea art wr Fede AT 
F yatert AM GUcral Hl Uh heh cpaye Set or stfadta 
are feat ar) RRA GT ah here ee, ae, WET BT ECT 
efit zrter, AN Wearha, vat eet (are-fecreft) 

2. Yo Bray add, Werra TeTHET ATH, TAA GTS, 1936, 
Jo 192 

3. Wlo Haetaere Me, Ferra Ter aEd MATH : HAT sie TTC, 
1977, Jo 28 

4, Hanrr aga, yale, Yo 15 

5. Sans adel, err Yo aeqHled aera Tt ar cat ART, 
WaA Fo 1936, Yo 16 

6. AeA A Va, HETHET ATTA : AftacT T HII, 2004, Fo 50 

7. Alan age, yaaa, Jo 18 

8. Aas adel, Werqa Yo AeaHled ards ot ar chat ART, 
AAMT Fo 2009, Jo 18 

9. Fer 

10. Get fae, 4eraied Heredia : akher Ct Flic, 1989, Yo 16 

11. WHT BUTS, area B ATT The (eA, AT 1942, Fo 33 

12. FeAl Tal, Yala, Fo 50 

13. ater fae, Yataa, Yo 16 

14. Gans agdel, yates, Yo 18 

15. SAM ed faant, RTYTT Yo HEAT FeTAET ATTA, VIA 
FAUT 1988, Hiei feg fagataenera, Fo 206 

16. Sfo BUTad fatal, wedi Froanrey aie AeraeT ATT, 
1981, Jo 120 

17, OMe ara TATA AAT ET TUT: st: ’ — gopher, 1.40 

18. Word Tar, ‘AGIs fatoih’, APT 48, Fo 46 

19. ‘gfe: ear anise virafafeatae: | 
etter aeaaentet aeren aeererory i’ 


—ATETA, 6.92 
20. wager 
21. yaelsert, vata, Yo 628 


22. alan agdel, Yo verHled aera arrest Te, facia Ges, 
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Jo 130-131 
Tel, Fo 91-92 
mada oft & we ada usta a arene’ & Sad ay, 


WAHT St BATH Bl UT’ , SIA WAS TAL, Yo 172-73 
MYT, AAT Yor Aa, fo Ho 1964 

Tel, ATE Yara ISI, foo 1964 

aerate of : cfast aealbay, AAA : WTA ATTA, 1962, 
feral, Jo 202 

TTT TH, AT 1, AH 5, ATLA MT SATA, ATTA ot H erT 
BE TTT, ATT 1, TIP, Fo 55 

GAM Se TAAL, AAT YO HEPAT HET UET ATTA, FO 208 
TIT MT ATA, AAT ot BRT GH ATT, ATT 1, eT 
yo 178 

AAT TH, AT 1, Bh 5, Taha, Yo 55 

Ward Wada, WAT FF TE, 1962, Fo 101 

Fel, Fo 115 

Tel, Jo 173 

TAT MOT STATA, Fel, APT 1, WAT FHC, 1962, Jo 6 
WIHT Aaa, Fei, Jouo 173 

nya, Tet 

TIT MOT SATA, WIA ot FH eRe sie aT, APT 1, eT 
Yo 166 

Et, Fo 204-205 

Tet, Fo 165 

TEL, APT 1 Yo 3 

SIA WaTe TAL, aerate At & ATA FT ATT, Fo 139 
SAT az fae, Falead, Yoo 212 

TE Jo 213 

PPARIT IGA, 1961, Jo 188 

SAC VATS TA, ATA St BATH BT AT, Fo 121 

aét, Jouo 121-129, ‘San ae anton fea eaisqeaad tea: 
Wanviara ade feateta: 1’ 

TMT Wada, Yala, Yo 2, Tat sate wed, oat anced 
Wt: I’ 


bi 
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fraa, Sto adist ax, sera aH [sim 19 (2), 


fasrrasral, pipe 5116, Stat AT 2014], Yo 321-324, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afea anda efter aed ae, Ta fect 


wets atreart st wrathrrat wa 


aaa aRacdat 


Sto adiat asx Praat * 


aT Af Sar art Alaa SAaht ATA aT 
aed Us USI aT alte Ta 
afar pr Artest eta S| Alarearst ar 
WS Tah Ada, Alea, st, Aas, 
Teast F dt S| ae US at arepia-arsr fereract 
Tat Aret Faery Te Aiea ar ster Slat S | stragaeH S fs 
STAT ST HT STH, Wale, Sel, AAMT H SAAT ET | 
ae At vet erat afer fee afar stay sree cats 
area wat &, aie Fe AAA Sta S | Aer: AAEM AAT 
& fav sr &, 7 fe aaa Saat H few | faga H sh Sait 
F Aqa-aHa Wl oh AMM, Ua Ta SATS 
Tet Te aT GTA Sl TIT BE SL 
Fee welt ar He & fe alae ar afeeg Sas 
& fh ea at yam aM, S-gou, Jar-ga sae oad et 
Ta Was SAH StH APTA eer SHAS Hea Mt | ATEN-AT 
frarcta fag & fe afreast ALL St H 67 TG H VAT 
At area HATS StI Sees H Ut Garey Fat S? TW, 
ae, PR Tea Fer F Tetaret AMIN SAS staat Fat 
e? 


aay anda aaa Tart Hl Uepar 1940 & a 
Urey St Te ft TT alrata wT a areca Saar GAT 
apt caret fefest hfe] frst aera H siete 16 A, 1946 
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SO Hl St Hl TA | AAMT SATS AT AScayT fava FH 
fre ale Ta Gara vet feat afew saa yt Haat 13 vfaga 
Hae cht Uicaeest Heat SMA Atel S sais 
STS Barat aM at AM frat Tar Aa Gara @ fag Yo 
TaATEtaeat ASS (1889-1964) Ht Gat F + I 1 ae F sat HS 
ak Matra aaa Bl Gist Tar at | Taras wa Ss sat 
aé-ferd Gaal, Famer, aol, fart aa saat ar 
ale Wad A A, WT SF Sah Aa Haga J at vEdt 
Wears AT & deer a fareale H fered H WH | 
SIT GUT F Sth AAS H Ul A-AR MebT Acs WE A | 
ST AAI TAT Hl HATE! 09 FLA, 1946 F 26 AAA, 
1949 dh Uelt| st TTT dt ay, 165 feat F wae 
afeagrt F are sa | 4 ated 4 7,635 Ate Wet 
fea a, frat Hac 2,473 SMe We Tat se | Afaeas F 
Yat wT a 395 aqese, 22 fey aat 8 atqafaar ai | ae 
WHAT HAATEl 6,440 Foot F HUM Se TM Sa WW Het AT 
63,96,729 SFA Sal | Fa Alaert F 90,000 geez S | Ftosfo 
ag a ga faa or aad feed, car wes afreraget 
TWHoMlo Sel F SA SANTA AT-M TAMA F | 

we uated & f ad H WIA Wasa Yo 
FATS ASS UE A SIT SA H HSTATT Hr ar 
fares & aula Street ax fateras srgaz sities (Sir 
William Ivor Jennings : 1903-1965) at alqat ated TP 
SII H Aa FH SAT ASAT Te SAT eT AL AeA 
OT | rete Steers feet Ht otet A atelrardh aS sie a St aE 
are ot & fee area’ & aqen 8, Tt aadla yoda Sr 
anda aa AAldsntas AMAT S| Fe fae Aeht sit art 
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Yet St Sfaeart H ore H Hl otyeReT el S GH SeVy ote 
Weg 6 cis fea vect dare fear ar cen frat Sets HS ST 
fared ah Uda H arene Ue TSS-PaToT T TET 
Tar a |’ 
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Ta AES | 

anda afar & sad St ssike Tepley Fast 
al STM h frat Aaa oictehar Ss | SA AP THAT AAT 
saat & fara aaa wari sa aia ata, 


sad ale Wete ae So fH Slo Ftosmvo aeasae 
(1891-1956) a Ada aa Fa A ASAT Herat 
ane Te TG saF Sra Sea + at) Sarena 
fae Aled Aaa Ht HAT Slo selsat H Ade HF efi Ht 
Te eft, TT Were Hl Sts Ua: aa saat afar H ler 
vad of) a Geet F asa G dodo Hemant 
(1899-1974) hl HAt Geckaaes &, foray Seely sereara fe 
aad 4 ate Ateh ach few wa | wa A aPTaSs ¢ fear at 
TEA TWAT | UH Hl FQ St We TA SAH! VATA FT SE | UH 
HARGT TAT TAT TAT SAT SAT ANT AT TAT | We ART TT 
a TSF SITET ART TUT | We SAT fect S Sx AT Tar KATA 
Stes FT ST Hl TTS S ALT Tt AGT | Act: STATA ST 
a uh é af sio WASH H Hl W Al st BI sa 
Prat bares & fers sa Sah HHS 1’ 

Ue_ sto ardent At dian Gat H few Aa 
aa wel T| Tet 1953 F Her, “APT Wra: Hed = fH F 
ade afer cr Pata el AT Gare S fee F at SR aT | 


RMe-saRaet aaa, KAU Hh WA ATT FaR 
ford fea are fear var aedia aaa, aire & fears J 
SAT STII, STATE FAT ALAM, SATS HET TAT | HS 7 
sab AM 4 ais Aedes, Go Ase Ta Blgotiouao 
aftrant of stouto wa at & fra Taea | 

Ue He Tet Fee fh ats afar F areca 
apie, THR Ta serge ar Ph ara S1 AA 
eared Maes H Tela HET rarer sit Feces AEs 
(1889-1967) 7 Aq Ua Wa H 1935 H Use W AEN 
alae Bl ‘ara at Vie’ (Slavish Copy) Iaarat | Maver 
es h BS AI Aare st Yadgat yale fast 
(1899-1986) + at facet F faaraz, 1966 H Um ferarearsst 
H dae at afat APT 1935 H Use We aTenhkta 
TAMA | Ue WE lary Mea TT Sere SelM, Aer 
aftiant, wa & Fifa-ege rat sme as-as grea oH Urs 
1935 H Use Hl Et OT AMI Sl Gah AGAR YOM iat Hr 
Ue Hh UoaMeqat F Va AST aeS-araA (as SARA, 


Fat Gt HT Het Hl Het, AF stat seor H feos fear |” Ses 
UA: Hel, “Heya At Prat Hed S fee HA Alaa Tara | F 
qe hed & feu faeaa dan = fe F vem ake a at sa 
Set Or | Fa Ael Tea | aS Sere feat At ake S fers 
Bah Tel F 1 Ts Gos H UH Hees Sto ayy fee 4 yw, 
AT SF AAT At aed Sf ? SAH Gat A 19 Are, 1955 al 
Sto ARShe TOA: THAT A HET, “AUT SAH SAL Ted 
@ 1 SM aT S ATA TA SAH ST H fers wa Afrax 
SAAT, WT saa Ves fe tact get enta a, aq + oa 
TIM We Haat He fear | Sa ga fear at Heat S? fas 
Sah {eh Alrat Hl SaaT he fear SAT |” 

Sa St Ae, MT aaa AA H aAeyet STo 
Ware Wate (1884-1963) it aqa-aAs We Gaal Harel 
ql S| et ah fh GS 24 AAR, 1949 St dla 
SAAT al Wid We SEMA he AAA ATT aA Wehr Hed BY 
wel fh UA Hh Alas Bt Act via fat wrecta Ae ¥ A 
arate Sot FS car ada areas F feat at gag aes 
Ol festa h SAtteae H fers fer Ht als AL act AT 


SS, AAS TA lethal H Alaa) F Alsat SAAT 
o Wed FT sa UH Gad Gea OF F EO TAHA EI sho 
Ws (1891-1969) FT Asst A Ua ATT A Her fH 
andes aaa 4 Aw vt ada vet S| fog Aeaa H TH 
yena ¥ het war fe afarearat Ast Up erearere fast set 
aie Uae Saat Hl UH SASHA S| AS Wa APT 
al Sacra Sept Ta TERT H faeHet fares S| wis 
frare aft dearer SaTears (1916-1968) FU wea A Her 
Se ATTA Hl TRL He AT PAA He AT TV HE | 
Sa TA H Bates Tae TAT Saat wraPreHar 
We Sth UM As fHA | WAS ACT Wo SAA MITT STAAL 
(1891-1978) 4 3a UIT S GS GUA Slat wr Taq 
Hel AM SA 1935 Hh Use Hl Aha (Replica) Iaar | At 
HTT SATAGAT (1908-1980) + Het, “SA aed & Fler ar 
faa Hr Alla, Te Vt SATE TT S Stes H IVS Hy AA” 
sft Ugodio aaa + Her fe SM set tat H afreaat F 
Fer HS feral TAT UIs fat A SAF HS SGT atcltet S AT 
feorar S? FA ART Hl Coie TAT Seaeres USA S At 
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He fora S 2 Sets YA: Her hrc fractal Goutosito F 
at wait & Het S fe east Ue SF aa, SAAT sie 
ade ferat S Ue Be set TereaT fe AKT S aT ferar? sat 
Wa at tat hE aes + al Tal Sa AAHTGAT GT facHet 
faatta Iaerar | 

aa facsit fraat car gtenatstl + urdia 
Maa H AST Ta Saal WeahrHat we aad frat Ah 
fea € 1 fea at we atart fare F Her war 3 fe aa H 
frard a are fefesr diga 8 a get H dA H Het 
Vald & SST ATTA Tat Sl HS fastaanl Yourouo, 
siete, Harst a orahter fafera a ct as S1 AEHaT 
FA AF FAH 235 Sedat Hl 1935 H Ure Hl AMA ALA 
Age Ua ch ATA aT Tar Sas Areca PKA BT TT 
SAT AMT & | Wh UR arate faars at Plater 4 ferent” 
fee ae afar Soe, TAT TAT HEAR act Sat A AAT 
Ht Tel AT AehaT | AS SA AAA Hl FARA AST HLT | 

Ufa aiefraret fascet cer frat + saa oH, 
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El AS Wea TA TATA ST OTT | A fererry at SetSrear 
HL SM BT AG, Alfere star, APRA Hr WM, WI H 
370 cl AT, 356 h Aqese Hl FOIA, eetsact AAT AK 
Torte aaa Hl TAM, whew sr faster, fa Taw 
ATT h STs, fra Ala ANS Stes UM ANAT AA Sl MRT 
AA aS | 

afar at weft dat saat samt & fav 
waa a agies-ahads dar ala at me S1 Go 
FATS ASS, Sra Wel aa wails Aest S Waar 
ale 4 58 Saas Tete TINT ee ATs 32 Sates 
Habet Sex Welt H area HS |” 2000 Fo Ah 79 AMI ST 
frat co ahre & vardeat & area F eu S1 ote aH 
TTT 100 SAMA St Tah e | 

sa acy A ot am at aiaat afar & 
Met A Tats H fers Iq aT S | Veet APA 1950-51 
Aq aat frah Gara we vat aga at ae |e fava 


OF Varad Ta TA-eIST L UTA ese HT UT AS Mas 
ara | sit Feral cari (1899-1980) 4 aot Bearers elt F 
HE, “AAT Wear Sr aT FAT | Hare AS aT sae 1” et 
lo WIA (1872-1957) F Hel, “Atal Hl AMC SAF BIH 
aut & Sea -aay al UH st UH Heh F farega ax fear 
Ta | aa A Ste AST ar Stet Get H ale AT Ata | 
amar aét ae & wet 1947 F a" vite faery otra 
(1922-2006) + afaerat ae fae & Gras sat atal wr say 
wads tet F ea SF al Her Sl vss TH WaT 
at” AF sa Hasta H sitet A Heat Tada AMT s | 
faa cae wT Sayer 4 afar & aes Ker Ft 
ead BU het, “Tada Fo, Aaa Aelhat ta Waal H 
an Ufeat ox wet Ter 1” GL 1997 F aft steer fers aera 
+ et fe aRe ar alae Uae at sat b 1 saa oF 
aaa waltat ar aeaat aet far qari ve afar 
eSaret H TAT | 

aay F ate 26 saat, 1950 4 wae aaa aT 
BAT Te 10 As, 2013 Th WIAA F Vela Ustls WaT Est 
& aarenaaaent feat oe fra HE TT Areca Afaerrs HT 
fats aesel & vit ada aaa AH ast Sat TE S| 
saat FET HIT facet afaenat Bt ane ae alot Tar 
aaa, adi are at asad it east wet He TAT sik a 


Urata SF Gat VS AT | SAT aia 1954 F st 
rat areal HT AT H A Tat SI FATT AT ait 
aH FT Sa | chat ata 1967 F at, frat afar FH 
Wet aR Te Alferes ater Hl Veil ae AEA Hl TAT | 
areht afte 1976 F sfeaer atelt arr arate (1975-77) F 
Sat | a4 clas Hl OT SA H He STS | Grad atatear 
H AMC We 43d TA 44d Aera-faeay ata feos a | 
wel aft 1980 F afaenst Sr OA: art Het Waite TS 
Aaieat (1916-2007) Hr steaarat A alsa Hl wat | saa 
be TM UE & fq wa Araraedl Gals WS, WT 
Se ANY et fear aT | Sa eH H ates ata H ferw sft 
ea feet asa & warseraara 4 aaa, 2000 4 
Sat Wats H 2d Aer =arellgr wyoudo wa 
ameactar (1993-94) HY Hema F 11 aac wr sary 
SA | Sat ATH 1,976 Foot al fate 249 facta a arr 
Sot fora oe arg ferare-farst a sar 1 saat farorkeet era: 
added at FAT, Wel aM H A, ayaa 356 F 
rad F hex Gl AAA, Wael Gl alee TA Sera, Fara 
al AAT TA, Meh H fIbralHen sls H ae A ah Sa 
HAT H Wot Br HAS Ta fateh ceil H Sr Hee UleeeT 
BHT | ETA: SAMA Sa AEM SMT AHIT Sar A ATTA TT 
Hl TTT, Mast H AGalInacy AM ale Hl Mola 7 
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ARS TATA F AAS alaeaIt H Ula Aes TAT sATgeHTsAt 
al Iga Sl Aaa Wa 67 Tat A area TATA ST 
SAT TA Sena Bt Ul A AL WAT Gey aes 
FRAT Tel S | TT TAT GAT TST A Sgr ya: arfeeare Stare A 
LAT SL ATT YAK, Alera TA Pret eA al Hs Aas 
Tel TE S | TH, ASS, FSA, BATT, slew Tar fret 
aT PAT SAR, GPT Tae eh TET AS S | MAST SMT 
Bare Slat Saas Hl alleles AHA HT ATITSIS TTT TT 
Sl WHat, THAT Tat cea salt a PTT 
OMe Oe Tet Ta S | Mea Alay SMTA TT TAT | 

Ae Tt ae S fh fags F aa TITAS SA Sra 
Ue al Sealed Ta Sea HA SA H HT Aa H WE 
SOT Sree Alaa vet sar frat aRert F sa dare fear 
TAT AT AS AIT SET SA HT AIA BHT Uctles A TA 
aa! ae Mt aa Ss fe aa a afaeans Tar AR F 
areas aetna & ast att + vet al ae aferent 
eset F sat at | te At afaera-Prater ar afeeartcrat facet 
gaa Te 21 1947 at dia wads Tate 4 ae ea at 
ee Uh a Tella Hs St Te S1 Ade aA dar 
arma faare at ofa & dec ltt art ae S | afaens F 
ae At arectta Sept Ta TIT HT YT AMA S| ART 
are We Ba Ft VHA, ASSA TM seat F areas ay ZI 
ah HETIGT Fe, STA VAT APH ae, stqese 370 
al MSH AAT, SATS 356 HT VAITAG Waa, Heel 
H AIS TIT, TAH, Tet Tar eta Petar F <ararearat Ht 
fare, eraieat, toric Sant Tat ste arraferat sr 
HOR AA A AAT, APTA HL Mot TAT MATT, WATT, 
Terral at deft frafrat at sect ger, wer cer safer & 
Gs ate ws, eo at ae aa adit aan, fred 
ates, far sar eM ane are Yad =| 
aHa-aa UE ot Afaens atatcar At waragnedt vaca 
el A UTs e | 

At: FAS Hl Hage TTA S fee Areca afereat 
RR Utd St) ade casaeat dar seat H ater 
aaa A anger wads Stl afaena at ate stl 
UAT AMET H TAT USAIN Tea S| ATM ART H 
faw up ad Woda Alas SAAT AT | STR aA 
afar ale Tea Ae S AT FIAT AT ae FT AT AS | 
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afar gad ect aor 2 aaa Fo onda alae ter at 
foreeet AS otc H St | AAT al StragaeHaT Sr Yet He TAT 
afaey & fer OH aa Artest er | 
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Europe Perceives History 
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I. The Background 


Journey to History Consciousness 

he European, better call it now 
the Western model of history, in 
spite of many shortcomings, is 
the only acceptable model in the 
academic world today. Although 
it is hardly two centuries old in 
conception, now there survives 
no other model to contests its 
expediency because during this 
period systematic effort were made to create an 
atmosphere of hatred and contempt for the histories 
of other ancient civilizations, India being most 
prominent among them. A psychological war was 
waged among the past eight to ten generations of the 
Hindus by capturing educational institutions in 
India. Now, in this country only the Western model 
of history and archeology prevails. The Puranic 
history, especially the chronology is looked with 
contempt. Ironically, during the last seven decades 
of independence the national governments in India 
also did nothing to replace this implanted history 
from the education system. But, however, our 
analysis of the background of Western history shows 
that European perception of history was prompted 
by its contact with the ancient civilization of India 
three centuries ago and many of its perceptions 
appear based on thesis/antithesis of the Hindu 
history. This shows that the two prominent elements 
that initially shaped Europe's perception of history 
are: 1) faith in Biblical history and chronology, and 
2) opposition of the Puranic history that was looked 
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as achallenge to that concept. 


It is, however, interesting to analyse how a 
people who call themselves Europeans (actually no 
people as Europeans and no continent as Europe on 
the globe ever existed before sixteenth century; 
geologically speaking it does not exit even today) 
emerging from long spell of barbarism, slavery and 
intellectual suppression became world power by the 
middle of nineteenth century through power of 
arms, piracy and genocide. The real history behind 
this achievement is greed for land and power that 
was acquired by wanton aggression and destruction 
of many a cultures and civilizations. Deception and 
treachery played its role to gain power, especially in 
America. In Africa campaign was launched to 
civilize the native blacks by exploitation, genocide 
and improving their breed. Though contact with the 
great civilization of India made Europe conscious 
about its own past, being ruled by the British empire 
many of its positive qualities were negated and 
demeaned to establish the lame, poor and unsound 
speculative hypotheses of history and the Christian 
chronology. To do this, as naturally can be expected, 
it was necessary to ignore and suppress the superior 
source to prevent any possible threat. 


There can be little doubt that the Western 
model of history is a product of immature 
imagination and speculation of the enthusiasts who 
only recently emerged from centuries long spell of 
ignorance. A peep into the history of Europe makes 
it abundantly clear that Europe first suffered 
suppression and slavery of the Romans and then fell 
pray to the Church which was against all new 
thoughts that was not supported by the Biblical 
dogma. About five centuries ago, i.e. from fifteenth 
century onwards Europe tried hard to ward off the 
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shackles of ignorance but during this period it 
passed through many stages of rigors and atrocities 
of their rulers and tribal wars. From this emerged a 
new Europe which was industrious, skilful, 
methodical and above all curious about all new 
things that met their way. These qualities helped 
Europe to emerge as world power but the inherent 
barbarism and lust for power and pelf is ostensible 
through out. This mental setup, as analysed 
hereunder, underlies the 'Western concept of 
history’. 

Search for Roots in Rome and Greece: 

After the Age of Enlightenment and acquaintance 
with other civilizations, especially India, there 
emanated a consciousness among Europeans about 
their own past that motivated them to search for 
roots. The claim that Europe directly inherited the 
culture and civilization of Roma is not the whole 
truth. The Roman empire was confined only to the 
southern parts of Europe and it had more extension 
in northern Africa and Western Asia. Most of the 
northern Europe was out of the pale of Rome's 
barbaric rule. From the history point of view 
Rome's was a foreign hegemony for the Southern 
Europe too, though its centre was in what is now 
Italy. History records that after the Roman armies 
left Europe there was a political void which was 
partly compensated by the Church but it had 
become a synonym of all sort of exploitation and 
suppression, mental, spiritual and economic. When 
the Roman armies were withdrawn from southern 
parts of Europe the entire subcontinent was infested 
with the barbarian tribes aspiring for supremacy 
over one another, and it took many centuries for the 
Church to bring some type of unity through 
religious regimentation. During the Age of 
Enlightenment many groups were engaged in 
exploration, encouraged by the Church, for wealth 
and conversion. This resulted in gaining political 
supremacy over many continents through brute 
force, deceit and suppression. All these factors 
immensely influenced European perception of 
history and it will be instructive to analyse this 
background which is attempted hereunder for the 
first time. 


The other claim of European inheritance of 
culture and civilization of ancient Greece also does 
not stand scrutiny. The fact is that there was no 
direct connection, political or otherwise, of the 
Greeks with Europe; they came to know about the 
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Greek literature and history through the Arabs. 


Rebirth and Enlightenment: 

Initially the consciousness about history in Europe 
was prompted by the desire to establish respectable 
ancestry for the European nations after they came in 
contact with ancient civilization of India and 
discovered that there were many common words 
between Sanskrit and European languages. This 
linguistic similarity prompted to the conclusion of a 
common ancestry, fondly called Indo-Europeans. 
Thus began a probe into their roots. 


They started from a big void because for the 
last one and half a millennia most of the Europe was 
little more than a incoherent congregation of 
barbaric tribes. This long period is known to the 
historians as Dark Age.’ Then followed the Age of 
Renaissance, i.e. Rebirth (14-17 centuries); actually 
this is considered as the beginning of a new 
incarnation of the barbaric people from the 
darkness of ignorance. The next two centuries (18 
and 19) are called the Age of Enlightenment. 


It is, however, interesting to know the 
assessment of some eminent European scholars 
about these two periods. Here we reproduce from 
Wikipedia, the free encyclopaedia’. 


“For Kant, Enlightenment was mankind's 
final Coming of Age, the emancipation of the 
human consciousness from an immature 
state of ignorance. According to historian 
Roy Porter, the thesis of liberation of human 
mind from the dogmatic state of ignorance 
that he argues was prevalent at the time is the 
epitome of what the age of enlightenment 
was trying to capture. According to Bertrand 
Russell, however, the enlightenment was a 
phase in a progressive development, which 
began in antiquity, and that reason and 
challenges to the established order were 
constant ideals throughout that time.” 


It is worthy of notice that by this time the 
concept of Europe as a cultural or geographical unit 
had yet to take shape; it could never achieve a 
political unity. There also existed little knowledge 
about the civilizations of ancient world. Perhaps 
some remembrance of Roman hegemony was there. 
Obviously, when these philosophers speak of the 
‘mankind's coming of age' and ‘liberation of human 
mind from the dogmatic state of ignorance’ they are 
referring to the peoples of Europe and not those of 
other civilizations of Asia and Egypt. When Ranke 
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announced 'World history was the history of West' 
he, along with other Europeans was relishing the 
misconception that the history of Europe is the 
history of world. Many European historians still 
seem to believe this. 


The nomenclature of the two periods of 
European history goes to suggest that they, (it is only 
an afterthought history) as a unit, had just born in 
the fourteenth century and emerged from the state 
of ignorance after the seventeenth. Undoubtedly, 
this emancipation from ignorance was the result of 
Europeans coming into contact with other cultures 
and civilizations of the world; not through peaceful 
means but through piracy, conquests and desire to 
spread Christianity in other continents. The 
consequence was disastrous for most of the civilized 
world, many of them lost their civilization and 
identity for ever. 


Ignorance and superstitions were so 
dominant in Europe that the women folk were 
treated as inhuman beings bereft of soul. They were 
denied education and human rights till as late as the 
nineteenth or even in early twentieth century. The 
case of Madam Curie is typical who faced severe 
difficulties in getting admission in university for 
higher studies, but once given a chance she showed 
her talent and was awarded the Noble Prize twice. 
Her daughter also received once. Innumerable 
women folk had to suffer atrocities during this 
period. This goes to prove that the suppression of 
people by the Church during thousands of years 
deprived humanity of immense contributions by 
Europeans that any one could expect of them. A 
large number of European savants who, once 
unleashed from the intellectual bondage, showed 
their best in almost all fields. 


The zeal and enthusiasm of the age of 
enlightenment was so great that within a century or 
so they had translated almost all important 
literature of the ancient world in European 
languages. Scholars of different European nations 
were in contact with each other and free discussions, 
exchange of ideas on variety of subjects became a 
usual practice in the academia. But there was a 
rampant feeling of religious bigotry, racial 
prejudices and colonial interest that hampered free 
and subjective treatment, especially in the field of 
history. The Europeans were not conscious of their 
past initially. In an attempt to create a respectable 
ancestry, their vanity and ego of success all over the 
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world, stood in the way that superseded sound 
reasoning. This became the guiding principle of the 
European perception of history. Consequently a 
novel Eurocentric history was created. 


Christianity was the only binding force for 
the Europeans and therefore the religion was in the 
centre of history and chronology. Europe's 
perception of history was obsessed throughout by 
the biblical dogma. There was neither a concept of 
time nor a foresight in history. Writing about the 
history from St. Augustine to Hegel Sri Vasudev 
Poddar’ quotes Karl Jaspers saying as follows: 


“In the Western World the philosophy of 
history was founded in the Christian faith. In 
a grandiose sequence of works ranging from 
St. Augustine to Hegel, this faith visualised 
the movement of God through history. 
God's acts of revelation represent the 
decisive dividing lines. This Hegel could still 
say : "All history goes towards and comes 
from Christ. The appearance of the Son of 
God is the axis of world history. Our 
chronology bears daily witness to this 
Christian structure World of history." 


This view of history can be the religious 
belief of Europeans but not the percept of history 
applicable worldwide. Karl Jaspers further notes: 
“But the Christian faith is only one faith, not the 
faith of mankind. This view of universal history 
therefore suffers from the defect that it can only be 
valid for the believing Christians.” 


This European percept was applied to the 
world history and the biblical chronology of the 
origin of universe beginning from about six 
thousand years ago was imposed on all ancient 
civilizations. This model was enforced by capturing 
educational systems in the colonies and their 
traditional history was tailored to fit in this 
framework. According Arnold J. Toynbee this was 
“European Illusion”. In the middle of last century 
he was among the world's most read and discussed 
British historian but now lost favour because of his 
bold criticism of the European perception of history. 
He notes: 


“But apart from illusions due to the world- 
wide success of the Western Civilization in 
the material sphere, the misconception of 
‘the unity of history’ -- involving the 
assumption that there is only one river of 
civilization, our own, and that all others are 
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either tributary to it or else lost in the desert 
sands -- may be traced to three roots: the 
egocentric illusion, the illusion of ‘the 
unchanging East’, and the illusion of 
progress as a movement that proceeds in a 
straight line.” * (emphasis by us). 


Needless to say, this formed the 
fundamental aspect of the European perception of 
world history. This illusion was imposed on other 
civilizations because they assumed the burden of 
writing history of the world on their own model. 


After rebirth (Renaissance) adolescence 
came with the age of Enlightenment in Europe. The 
worldwide success inspired the Europeans to write a 
history of the world, but they had no pattern before 
them. This was something like a young person, 
devoid of experience and cultural background, 
attempts to write about human past entirely based 
on speculations, assumptions and imaginations. 
One speculation is often discarded in the light of a 
better speculation, and this has happened in cases of 
many theories that were abandoned without ado. In 
away, West's perception of history is a story of ‘trial 
and error'. To this characteristic may be added 
Darwin's theory of evolution of species which 
played vital role in the shaping history and 
prehistory of human race. It prompted, in the 
beginning, to assume four races of human kind 
emerging from four different species of primates. 
Though now, in the light of advances in different 
sciences, especially the genetics, Darwin is loosing 
ground but the conservative Western historians 
refuse to change accordingly. The theory is that man 
biologically evolved from apes and primates and 
began his travel towards civilization as 'man the 
tool-maker’, is the contribution of Darwin's theory 
evolution. Here the emphasis is only on the 
technical aspect of human history. The role of 
‘sapient man' endowed with the faculty of talking 
and reasoning has little place in human history. The 
term 'homo-sapient', i.e. as intelligent as we 
Europeans, for a species of ‘early man' exhibits 
arrogance of the propounder. The technology 
aspect dominates the entire rang of history and 
prehistory. In the Western philosophy of history 
intellectual and spiritual achievements of man has 
little role. 


Kant is perfectly right when he noted that 
the newly born (Renaissance) Europe gained 
‘consciousness' (Enlightenment) only by the 
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eighteenth century and it began its journey to 
civilization with a 'Great Blank', before that it had 
undergone through a long period of ignorance and 
barbaric stage. There was too little to claim as 
cultural background. Though 'the world-wide 
success of the Western Civilization in the material 
sphere' provided political superiority in all the 
continents but their mental setup had not improved 
accordingly. This affected their perception of 
history. Moreover, they achieved political 
supremacy through brute force and deceit that gave 
rise to the Invasionist model of history. 
Furthermore, as these achievements were the 
outcome of the pursuit for material wealth and 
technology it resulted in the model of development 
from 'man the tool-maker' to hunter-gatherer stage, 
to cattle-breeding, to food producer and then to the 
stage of manufacturer of many things. These two 
elements dominate the European perception 
surmounted by Darwin's theory of evolution of 
species and 'survival of the fittest' that prompted to 
the presumption that man evolved from apes and 
other primates, and, that 'might is always right’. In 
this scheme 'man the intelligent' has no place. So 
also spiritual qualities and quest for higher 
philosophy of life and the purpose of human 
existence, its relation with the universe and its 
creator was pooh-poohed as redundant and 
superfluous. 


India as Catalyst to History Consciousness : 

It has been stated above that Europe became 
conscious about its own history after coming in 
contact with the Indian civilization and its literary 
treasure. It is a truth, though never confessed, that 
there was a craze in the sixteenth century Europe to 
reach India which culminated in two great 
discoveries: of America by Christopher Columbus 
(1450-1505) and of India by Dom Vasco de Gama 
(1460-1524). Both were pirates operating in 
neighbouring seas and often clashed with each 
other. It is said that the Pope, through a Bull, 
assigned two different directions of operation to 
avoid conflict between them. The eastern region 
was allotted to the Portuguese pirate Vasco de 
Gama and western region to the Spanish pirate 
Columbus. Both were eager to reach the fabulous 
country India to gain control over the trade of 
Indian spices which were the most precious 
commodity in the rich households in Europe. India's 
fame was not only for its spices but at that time it was 
most wealthy and civilized country on the globe with 
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unparalleled wealth of literature. Columbus is said 
to have tried his luck by going westward to reach 
India on the basis of emerging theory in Europe that 
earth is round. It is said that 'Washington Irving's 
1828 biography of Columbus populated the idea 
that Columbus had difficulty obtaining support for 
his plan because many Catholic theologians insisted 
the Earth was flat.' But, however, he finally was able 
to reach America and this is a well known story to 
relate here. This is presented as a great discovery for 
the Europeans but the fact that he began his voyage 
in search of India is never underlined. But the names 
like Indies and West Indies for some American 
regions and Red Indians for indigenous people 
speaks volumes about the objective behind this 
difficult and hazardous voyage of Columbus. 


While the westward journey of Columbus 
proved materially productive to the Europeans the 
eastward voyage of Vasco de Gama was more 
fruitful from academic and history point of view. 
Besides the British exploitation of economic and 
other resources of India the entire Europe 
academically benefited with the discovery of 
linguistic connections of Europe with India. This, in 
fact, triggered a great academic interest among 
Europeans leading to the consciousness about their 
own history and roots. It was discovered that the 
European languages have a good number of words, 
through Latin, which are common with the Indic 
languages also. In other words it can be said that 
India played catalyst to ignite consciousness about 
the linguistic studies as well resulting in the theories 
of Indo-European (JE) and Proto-Indo-European 
(PIE) which was later appropriated as race dogma. 


The Discovery of Sanskrit: 
Dr. B.K. Ghosh of the University of Calcutta notes 
“It was the Florentine merchant Filippo Sassetti, 
after five years' stay in Goa (1583-1588), declared 
for the first time that there existed a definite relation 
between Sanskrit and some of the principal 
languages of Europe. But that this relation is due to 
origin from a common source was suggested only in 
1786 by Sir William Jones in his famous address to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” This discovery 
attracted European scholars towards Sanskrit and it 
opened the doors of the largest ancient literature in 
the world for them. It also gave rise to many 
disciplines in linguistics. 

Investigative Europeans had recognised 
interrelationship among the languages of Europe 
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even earlier. It is said that J.J. Scaliger (in 1610) 
distinguished eleven European language groups 
such as Germanic, Slavic and Romance that were 
supposed to have commonly derived from Hebrew. 
Another scholar Andreas Jaeger in Wittenberg (in 
1668) recognised interrelationship among many 
ancient languages of Europe and Asia and advanced 
a mother-daughter relationship among them. 
Descendants of the ancestral language included 
Persian, Greek, Italic ... the Slavonic languages, 
Celtic, and Gothic. It was a common belief in 
Europe, after the biblical legend of the Tower of 
Babel, that initially there was only one language 
spoken by humanity. Thus the Hebrew was 
supposed to be that common source. 


But, with the discovery of Sanskrit situation 
changed considerably. Edwin Bryant’ notes “Once 
Sanskrit had become accessible to British scholars, 
its connection with the classical languages of 
Europe was suspected even before Jones's 
proclamation. Halhed had noted the possibility a 
few years earlier. James Parsons, too, physician and 
fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society of 
Antiquities, had also associated Indic with the 
European languages in 1776. ... Jones's status and 
reputation, however, ensured that news of this 
language connection reverberated through the 
academic halls of Europe.' 


We reproduce here famous declaration of 
Jones and then give our comments because it was 
not spontaneous or natural outburst but a 
premeditated project that determined the future of 
linguistic studies and later gave rise to the concept of 
Indo-European and Proto-Indo-European. 


“The Sanskrit language, whatever may be its 
antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity, both in roots of verbs and forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been 
produced by accident; so strong, indeed, that 
no philologer could examine them all three, 
without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source which, perhaps, no 
longer exists: there is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both the Gothic and the Celtic, though 
blended with a very different idiom, had the 
same origin with the Sanskrit; and the old 
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Persian might be added to the same family, if 
this were the place for discussing any 
question concerning the antiquities of 
Persia.””’ (Emphasis by us) 


Here he uses the terms 'perfect', 'copious' 
and 'refined' for Sanskrit as compared to both 
ancient languages in ‘structure’, 'refinement', ‘roots 
of verbs' and 'grammar' etc.; but with reservations. 
First reservation is reflected in his observation 
‘whatever may be its antiquity'. This apparently 
innocent phrase paves the way for the subsequent 
European scholars like Max Muller to assign a late 
date for the Rgveda to about twelfth century before 
the Christian era. The other reservation lies in the 
phrase 'to have sprung from some common source 
which, perhaps, no longer exists'. This premeditated 
phrase prompted linguists to speculate not only a 
common mother language, other than Sanskrit, but 
also some common ancestors for all. The credit goes 
to Max Muller to create the notion of an 'Aryan' 
race that was abused to the extreme by European 
scholars. For them the 'Aryans' were not the 
Sanskrit speaking Rgvedic people but the speakers 
of a Proto-Indo-European language from which 
originated all the Indo-European languages who 
initially lived somewhere (anywhere) but India. 
But, however, neither this original home of the 
'Aryans' could be agreed upon nor the exact nature 
of the Proto-Indo-European could be decided till 
date. They all agree on the point that history, culture 
and civilization originated in Europe and it spread 
to east and south; the sequence being Indo-- 
Europeans > Indo-Iranians > Indo-Aryans (in 
India). 

Literary Wealth of Europe for History : 

The discovery of Sanskrit exposed Europeans to a 
vista of literary wealth with highly sophisticated 
language that excels in bulk and subject matter to 
the rest of the ancient world. Literature on history in 
Sanskrit is enormous. In comparison to this Europe 
stands nowhere. To compensate they looked 
towards Roma and ancient Greece, but as we have 
seen there exists very little relation between them. 
The Romans were distinct from savage Europeans 
while the Greeks were black skinned and heathens 
in belief. However, let us accept the claim and assess 
their literary wealth. 

As regards the ancient Greeks there are 
only two major epics, Homer's /liad and Odyssey to 
their credit, but when compared with the Indian 
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epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata as records of 
history in details and comprehension these Greek 
epics stand nowhere. However, even Homer's 
nationality as a Greek is doubtful. Here follow some 
excerpts about Homer, the author of these epics, 
adopted from internet. 


‘There is uncertainty about the name, life, 
time and nationality of its author, Homer 
who perhaps was not even a Greek.’ 'The 
satirist Lucian, in his True History, describes 
him as a Babylonian called Tigranes, who 
assumed the name Homer when taken 
“hostage” (homeros) by the Greeks.' 'The 
conclusion of modern researches is that 
Homer dates between 750 and 650 BC.' 
‘Archaeologists have avowedly searched for 
the city of Troy and have tried to determine 
how much, if any of it, is true. ' 


David Frawley is more specific on ancient 
literary sources of Europe on history. For this they 
look towards Asia (except India) and Africa. He 
writes “The oldest literary sources we have from the 
ancient Greek world are the works of Homer (c. 700 
BC). From the Middle East, the oldest extant books 
are those of Hebrew Bible. While parts of the Old 
Testament are much older, as a whole much of it was 
redone after 500 BC. It endured the vicissitudes of 
Egyptian and Assyrian conquests and the 
Babylonian captivity. The Gathas of Zoroaster are 
also old, dating from before the founding of the 
ancient Persian empire (c. 525 BC), but they are 
later than the Vedic. They are also fragmentary 
since their greater portions were destroyed by the 
Greek and Muslim conquests of Persia. From China 
the oldest book is the J Ching, though only its core 
portions date to 1000 BC or earlier. While The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead is much older than these 
(to 3000 BC) no living tradition or record of its 
interpretation has survived for us.”” 


This is all about the ancient European 
sources of history under the category of literature 
that has been utilized by European scholars who 
created a novel 'World History’ that today 
dominates the academic world. Moreover, the 
biblical chronology adopted in delineating world 
history is so faulty and insufficient that within a span 
of only two centuries necessity of its revision is being 
felt but, as detailed below, there seems no way out. 
Various hypotheses and theories in almost all 
branches of history that were advanced by 
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European savants appear shots in darkness and 
wandering aimlessly. It is little more than the history 
for the sake of story telling. Therefore, it seems 
pertinent to launch an enquiry into the psycho- 
cultural and historical background of the European 
perception of history. To our estimate, the fault lies 
with the lack of historical and cultural background 
of the Europeans, accompanied by the arrogance 
that comes with sudden rise through brute use of 
power of arms. 


Knowledge travelled from India to Europe through 
Arab: 

History relates that Europe is indebted to the Arabs 
from whom they derived knowledge of many 
subjects, and in turn, the Arabs are indebted to the 
Hindus (Indians) for many of their knowledge. 
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revolutionized the study of mathematics and 
sciences and replaced the cumbersome 
Roman numerals. It is interesting to note 
that while Europe has christened the new 
system as Arab numerals, the Arabs call 
them Hindsa (Indian numerals) giving 
credit where it is due.’ 


‘The other important area influenced by 
Indian ethos and morality was adab that is 
the embodiment of sensible counsel in the 
form of fables. The literary masterpiece of 
Ibn Mugaffa, Kalila wa Dimna, is based on 
the stories of Panchtantra and Mahabharata 
and is considered a classic of early Arabic 
prose. But it is not just that. We also find 
mention of translations of Varahmihir, 


‘The general perception about the scientific 
achievements of the Mediaeval period is 
that the Arabs undertook translation of 
Greek texts that had not been accessible to 
academics after the Byzantine emperor 
Justinian had closed down the 900 year old 
Academy of Plato in 529 and unleashed 
persecution against the pagan (i.e. the non- 
Christian) scientists. This knowledge later 
travelled to Europe via Arabs, and Europe 
came to claim it to be its own heritage. ' 


'History also shows that the Arabs had 
embarked upon the translation of Sanskrit 
texts from India much before that (900 CE). 
According to Tabqatul Umam a delegation 
from India came to Baghdad in 771, some 
250 years after the death of Aryabhatta. 
This delegation consisted of an astronomer 
called Kanaka, who carried with him a small 
library including a book titled Surya 
Siddhanta and works of Aryabhatta and 
Brahamagupta. ' 


‘According to the Arab historian al-Qifti, 
the caliph was amazed by the brilliance of 
these Indian texts. On his order, these works 
were translated into Arabic by AI-Fazari, 
who subsequently emerged as the first Arab 
astronomer of great repute. Over a period of 
time, this Arabic version gained fame under 
the title of Sindhind and became popular as 
a text of mathematics and astronomy all 
over the Muslim world including Spain from 
where it travelled to Europe and was 
translated into Latin in 1126. This work 


Brihat Jatak, Krishna Avtar and Vishnu 
Puran in Kitabul Hind by AlI-Biruni, the 
brilliant historian who came with Mahmud 
of Ghazni's armies and stayed behind to live 
with Brahmins, learn Sanskrit and write his 
extraordinary work on India.’ 


‘The long list of Sanskrit manuscripts that 
were translated into Arabic and catalogued 
in detail by Arab historian Ibn Nadeem in 
his classic Fehrist (Bibliographical index) is 
an epitome of acknowledgement of the 
contribution that Indian sciences made in 
building the Golden Age of Islam.’ 


This excerpt gives an idea of Europe's 
standing in the field of academics as well as to the 
original source of the knowledge in early Medieval 
period. This travel of knowledge from India to 
Europe through Arab has been regarded, in the 
words of German scholar Raymond Schwab the first 
“Oriental Renaissance” in Europe, while the second 
one came with the direct acquaintance of Sanskrit 
literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


II. From Indomania to Indophobia 
The introduction of Sanskrit literature in Europe in 
the mid-eighteenth century was largely welcomed. 
It created many admirers in the Continent which 
was natural, unsolicited and spontaneous. 
Europeans were then in the age of enlightenment 
and many were mentally prepared to welcome all 
knowledge from anywhere without bias or 
prejudice. The most attracting feature of Sanskrit 
literature, that attracted Europeans, was its long 
chronology and detailed treatment of history which 
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was welcomed as fresh air in the biblical dogma of 
the Books of Genesis where brief period for for 
human history and long life spans of patriarchs like 
Adam and descendants were stirring the mind of 
intellectuals of the continent. But this honeymoon 
could not last longer, because after the victory in the 
battle of Plassey in 1757 the British occupied entire 
Bengal and later whole of the subcontinent. This 
sealed the fate of India and its history, culture and 
literature became the victim of the conquerors' 
ravage who shaped it to suit their ambition of 
perpetuation of the Raj by demoralising the Hindus, 
but the Muslims were spared because of their 
bigotry and hostility. There remained only one 
relation between the two; i.e. of 'the rulers and the 
ruled’. 


Thomas R. Trautmann rightly says 


“The mere fact of conquest pressed more heavily 
with the passage of time, and as it appeared to 
become a permanent and immovable fact it bred 
contempt for Indians and their civilization.” 


He points out that there are ‘evidence for 
the existence of a British enthusiasm for India, 
beginning, say, in 1760s (shortly after the conquest 
of Bengal) and continuing into the early nineteenth 
century.” This he calls 'Indomania' which later 
transformed into what he calls “Indophobia’'. In his 
words “British Indophobia was above all a 
deliberate attack upon the built-up structure of a 
prior Indomania; it was devised to oppose it.””” 


Edwin Bryant gives a brief account of this 
early Indomania. He notes “John Holwell, 
Nathaniel Halhead, and Alexander Dow— all 
associated in various capacities with the British East 
India Trading Company— had relayed back to an 
eager Europe gleanings from Puranic sources that 
described an immense antiquity for the human race. 
These provided the ranks of disaffected Christians, 
such as vociferous Voltaire, with valuable materials 
with to attempt to shake off the constraints of Judo- 
Christian chronology and to refute Jewish or 
Christian claims to exclusive mediation between 
man and Providence. Halwell, for ones, believed 
that the Hindu texts contained a higher revelation 
than the Christian ones, that they predated the 
Flood, and that “the mythology, as well as the 
cosmology of the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
were borrowed from the doctrines of the 
Brahmins.” Halhead, too seemed to take the vast 
periods of time assigned to the four yugas quite 
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seriously, since “human reason ... can no more 
reconcile to itself the idea of Patriarchal ... 
longevity” of a few thousand years for the entire 
span of the human race. Dow was instrumental in 
presenting Europe with a deistic image of India 
whose primitive truths owed nothing to either Jews 
or Christians.”" 


Indomania : Through the writings of these 
employees of the British East India Trading 
Company Europe was introduced with the 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
civilization and many of them welcomed it. The 
ancient Indian historian Pt. Bhagavad Datt wrote an 
essay entitled 'Western Indologists : A study in 
Motifs'”’ which is revealing. Here are some excerpts. 


“In the Vikram year 1875 (1818 AD), 
August Wilhelm von Schlegal was 
appointed the first professor Sanskrit in the 
Bonn University of Germany. Friedrch 
Schlegal was his brother. He wrote in 1865 V. 
(1808 AD) a work entitled 'Upon the 
Languages and Wisdom of the Hindus'. 
Both brothers evinced great love for 
Sanskrit. Another Sanskritist Hern Wilhelm 
von Humboldt became the collaborator of 
August Schlegal whose edition of the 
Bhagavad Gita directed his attention to its 
study. In Samvat 1884 (1827 AD) he wrote 
to a friend saying: 'It is perhaps the deepest 
and loftiest thing the world has to show'. At 
that very time Arthur Schopenhauer (1845- 
1917 V. i.e. 1788-1860 AD), a great German 
philosopher, happened to read the Latin 
translation of the Upanishads (1858-1859 V. 
i.e. 1801-02 AD), done by a French writer 
Anquetil du Perron (1788-1862 i.e. 1731- 
1805 AD) from the Persian translation of 
prince Dara Shikoh (1722 V. i.e. 1665 AD), 
named Sirr-e-Akbar - the Great secret. He 
was so impressed by their philosophy that he 
called them 'the production of the highest 
human wisdom' and considered them to 
contain superhuman conceptions. The study 
of the Upanishads was a source of great 
inspiration and means of comfort to his soul, 
and writing about it he says, 'It is the most 
satisfying and elevating reading (with the 
exception of the original text) which is 
possible in the world; it has been solace of 
my life and will be solace of my death.’ It is 
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well-known that the book 'Oupnekhat' 
(Upanishad) always lay open on his table 
and invariably studied before retiring to 
rest. He called the opening up of Sanskrit 
literature 'the greatest gift of our century’, 
and predicated that the philosophy and 
knowledge of the Upanishads would 
become the cherished faith of the West.” 


Pt. Bhagavad Datt further notes 


“Such writings attracted German scholars 
more and more to the study of Sanskrit, and 
many of them began to hold Bharatiya 
culture in great esteem. Prof. Winternitz has 
described their reverence and enthusiasm in 
the following words: “When Indian literature 
became first known in the West, people were 
inclined to ascribe a hoary age to every 
literature work hailing from India. They used 
to look upon India as something like the 
cradle of mankind, or at least of human 
civilization.” Winternitz further adds that 
“He (Schopenhauer) was the first among the 
Western people to speak of this in an 
incomparable manner - in that great 
cloudburst of European-Christian 
atmosphere." “This impression was natural 
and spontaneous” he continues. “It was 
based on truth and had no element of bias.” 


Dr. Trautmann makes distinction between 
the British and other European scholars. He records 
“British Indomania did not die of natural causes; it 
was killed off. The Indophobia that became the 
norm in the early-nineteenth century Britain was 
constructed by Evangelicalism and 
Utilitarianism...”’* Edwin Bryant” also notes “Such 
challenges stirred up considerable controversy in 
Europe, fuelled by intellectuals such as Voltaire 
adopting such material in endeavour to undermine 
biblical historicity.” Bryant further notes 
“Naturally, such drastic innovations were bitterly 
opposed by other segments of the intelligentsia. For 
well over a millennium, much of Europe had 
accepted the Old Testament as an infallible 
testament documenting the history of the human 
race. Thomas Maurice, for example, complains 
bitterly in 1812 about “the daring assumptions of 
certain skeptical French philosophers with respect 
to the Age of the World ... arguments principally 
founded on the high assumptions of the Brahmins... 
[which] have a direct tendency to overrun the 
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Mosaic system, and with it, Christianity.” 


Indophobia Created : So an academic 
interest was subjected to religious rivalry in which 
the European academia participated. A new history 
of the civilization of the Hindus was created by the 
British with a view to perpetuate the Raj in which all 
sorts of tactics, psychological, administrative and 
coercive were adopted to establish that the Hindus 
always had been suppressed by the invaders from 
outside. The Hindus had to watch these blatant 
excesses helplessly because all educational 
institutions were captured to infest their minds and 
voices of criticism were pooh-poohed with 
contempt. Edwin Bryant (3) rightly notes 
“Although India was initially entertained as the 
homeland of all the Indo-Europeans, various 
arguments were raised against this proposal, and 
Indian civilization was construed as the joint 
product of an invading Indo-European people --the 
Indo-Aryan branch of the family-- and indigenous 
non-Indo-European peoples. Yet although taking it 
upon themselves to determine the history of the 
Indian subcontinent in accordance with the currents 
of scholarship that have ebbed and flowed in 
academic circles in Europe over the decades, 
Western scholarship have generally been unaware, 
or dismissive, of voices from India itself that have 
been critical over the years of this European 
reconstruction of their country's history.” 


The Boden Professor in Sanskrit : The chair 
of Boden Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Oxford was established in 1832 with the money 
bequeathed by Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Boden, a 
retired soldier in the East India Company. This 
endowment was initiated with a view to convert 
Hindus to Christianity. H. H. Wilson was appointed 
its first professor in 1832 and M. Monier-Williams 
succeeded him in 1860 after his death in 1860 and 
worked till 1899 till death. Though the reforms of 
Oxford implemented in 1882 removed all mentions 
of Boden's original purpose to form the chair 


Monier-Williams underlines it in following words :” 


“IT must draw attention to the fact that I am 
only the second occupant of the Boden Chair, 
and that its Founder, Colonel Boden, stated 
most explicitly in his Will (dated August 15, 
1811 A.D.) that the special object of his 
munificent bequest was to promote the 
translation of Scriptures into Sanskrit; so as 
to enable his countrymen to proceed in the 
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conversion of the natives of India to the 
Christian religion.” 


The conversion of the Hindus was the 
cherished desire of every employee of the East India 
Company and the missionaries working here and, 
in fact, all Europeans in the Continent were for it. 
The creation of Indophobia culminated into racial 
hostility presenting an image of India, especially of 
who were Hindus, the most uncivilized, dirty and 
European dishonest people on earth. These were 
full of defiance and hatred for everything that was 
Indian. For example, one Charles Grant was an 
employee of the East India Company and during the 
last decade of eighteenth century advocated an 
aggressive relationship between India and the 
Company by completely disparaging Indian laws, 
religion, and character. Writing about the despicable 
natives of India he stresses “In the worst parts of 
Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men 
who are sincere, upright, and conscientious. In 
Bengal, aman of real veracity and integrity is a great 
phenomenon.” Edwin Bryant writes (23) 'Most 
significantly, he made absolutely no reference to the 
kinship of Sanskrit and the European languages.' 
This exhibits the deep rooted inimicality for 
everything that is Indian. Bryant observes that 
‘Grant was quick to criticize scholars who had never 
visited India, thereby undermining the relevance of 
their scholarship to the real world: “Europeans who, 
not having resided in Asia, are acquainted only with 
a few detached features of the Indian character.” 
Another Christian poster Reverend Alexander 
Duff also was critical of the common origin of the 
Aryans and says that the Hindus 'can point to little 
that indicates their high original'. He also ranted 
that they 'have no will, no liberty, no conscience of 
their own. They are passive instruments, moulded 
into shape by external influences -- mere machines, 
blindly stimulated, at the bidding of another, to 
pursuits the most unworthy of immoral creatures. In 
them, reason is in fact laid prostrate. They launch 
into all the depravities of idol worship. They look 
like the sports and derision of the Prince of 
darkness.' Edwin Bryant again notes (24) that “The 
extreme Indophobic discomfort with the connection 
of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin was exemplified by 
the conviction of the Scottish philosopher Dugald 
Stewart, who without knowing a word of the 
language, proposed that Sanskrit was a cognate of 
Greek, it was Greek. It had been borrowed by the 
wily Brahmins during Alexander's conquest and 
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adopted to keep their conversations inaccessible to 
the masses.' 


Such extreme and blunt utterances show 
how the common Christian on the continent reacted 
to the Indomania that was the result of an academic 
discussion about the commonality of the languages 
in Europe and Asia. This percolated down from the 
higher level engaged in creating the phobia against 
everything that is Hindu and suppressing all sort of 
likings and appreciation for the Hindu civilization; 
and, undoubtedly they were highly successful in the 
endeavor. 


No doubt, this fear was created among the 
Europeans to negate the Indomania, but the real 
problem was to meet the challenge of a superior 
civilization and the extremely scientific and 
exhaustive language that had presented a 
permanent threat. As a fore-fend two pronged 
strategy was launched. First : to denounce and 
demean India's ancient literature as mythology and 
as devoid of the sense of a true history. To enforce 
the Western model of history a campaign was 
launched to bring down date of the Hindu literature. 
It was not without reason that, in spite of Max 
Muller's open confession that “no power on earth 
will ever determine” the date of the Rgveda they 
continue his old estimate of 1200 BCE for its date. 
Similarly dates of the epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana and other Puranas are dragged into the 
Christian era. This tendency continues among the 
Indian scholars though most of them have never 
studied these works except in translation. Second : 
to counter the concept of high antiquity of India's 
history bring down its date in comparison to other 
civilizations of West Asia and Egypt. For this it was 
accepted that 'history' begins with the use of writing. 
To compensate the lapses in history the idea of 
‘prehistory’ was floated. The subject is treated in the 
next section. 


Thus the European perception of history is 
infested by two inherent elements (though denied 
or never accepted): i) the shadow of Biblical history 
and chronology follows throughout, it persists even 
after regular revisions, and, ii) fear of the Hindu 
perception of history which also haunts till date. The 
first of these was more manifest in the nineteenth 
century but gradually there appears some sort of 
reformation but the underlying Christian prejudice 
could not be eliminated. So far as the second 
element is concerned, its presence can be sensed in 
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several paradigms of European perception of 
history as detailed in the section that follows. It is 
not without reason that the subject 'historiography' 
under Wikipedia there are entries on Chinese 
historiography, Christian and Islamic but not the 
Hindu or Indian historiography. It is not unexpected 
if viewed in the light of Indophobia created by 
Europeans. But, on analysis we find that Indian or 
Hindu history is without parallel in the world with 
largest literature, so if it is ignored there cannot be 
ordinary reason behind. 


III. The Perception 

Definition: 

It is claimed that “The term history is derived from 
Greek historia, meaning “inquiry, knowledge 
acquired by investigation” is the study of the past, 
especially how it relates to human.” This definition 
seems modern adaptation of the subject and does 
not reflect the ancient understanding of the term 
‘historia’ (the word should be istoria because hard 
accents are not in Greek otherwise 'Hind' could not 
be 'Ind') by the Greeks themselves because the 
renowned Greek philosopher Aristotle was of the 
opinion that 'poetry is superior to history because 
poetry speaks what must or should be true rather 
than merely what is true.' (This English rendering of 
Aristotle's sentence also seems doctored.) 
However, while thrashing out the truth from chaff in 
this sentence it is not far off to understand that 
Greeks were not conscious about history, perhaps it 
was ‘little more than story' for them. R.G. 
Collingwood specifically declared “To the Greek 
historians, therefore, there could never be any such 
thing as a history of Greece.” 


Sri Vasudev Poddar (200 ff.) discussing the 
Greek history notes that we now know that there 
was a great Mycenaean culture before Homer but he 
only slightly refers to it. No Greek source ever 
mentions this. Many a historians doubt whether 
Greek was spoken before Homer's time. The 
Greeks had no concept of time. In spite of a long 
history in the eyes of Greeks it was only few hundred 
years. Some available legal documents contain only 
the figure of hundred, no trace of date is there. That 
is why the history of Greece from Trojan period till 
date is in dark. Homer is supposed to flourish in 9th 
century BCE and there is nothing about the history 
of Greece except the names of some officers and 
priest. No trace of kings and their family exists there. 
Herodotus (480-43 BCE), who is being presented as 
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the father of history and Thucydides (4th century 
BCE) both write nothing about the history of 
Greece; their accounts are only about their 
contemporary neighbouring kingdoms. Herodotus 
is confined to Greco-Persian war of his time while 
the subject matter of Thucydides is Peloponnesian 
War. Both of them shed no light on the past history 
of Greece. Next important name that comes in the 
history tradition is that of Polybius (c. 198 BCE) but 
he also goes only 150 years before his time. It is 
interesting that he is of the opinion that nothing 
definitely can be said about the Peloponnesian War. 


So far as facts are concerned, Poddar 
stresses that, Herodotus has not used the term 
evidence; Thucydides uses this for the first time : 
"When I consider in the light of evidences, etc.' We 
have quoted above the idea of Aristotle in whose 
eyes poetry was more reliable than history because 
it speaks the truth. Europeans themselves were not 
confident about history in Homeris poetry till 
nineteenth century when the great archeologist 
Heinrich Schliemann declared that Homer's poetry 
was not a fiction but history. Till then Europe was 
engaged in discussing the origin of universe in 4004 
BCE. 


Western thinking about history and the past 
is based on pyramids and graves related with the 
symbolism of the dead. In this there is no clear 
concept for the time-past and future. Human history 
goes only to the discovered mortal remains; all 
investigations and thinking is confined to that. It 
extends with a new discovery. This is what happens 
with the Physical Anthropology. It does not 
recognise or bothers about its relation with the 
present or the past. As noted above the study of 
history in relation with the past in Europeans began 
with the introduction of Indian literature in 
eighteenth century. In the Hindu philosophy of 
history past is remembered only in context of the 
present; otherwise history has no relevance. History 
is defined as those past happenings which help 
people achieve four aims of human life. Here the 
Great Deluge has a special reference from where 
begins the human history. It goes to 120 million 
years before, but actually history begins with the 
beginning of life on earth about 1955.8 million years 
ago. But in Europe there is no clear concept of time, 
neither there is any vision about the infinity of time. 


Perception based on Guesses and Postulations : 
The enthusiastic and imaginative Europeans, 
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devoid of any history background, depended for 
history on their experience and perception. Their 
history revolves around the stomach, the hand and 
the arms. The Book of the Old Testaments and the 
New Testament provided them not only the model 
but chronological framework also. It does not speak 
of Europe but the origin of the universe and 
humanity. 


1. The Stomach : It is believed that man 
started as hunter-gatherer, nay ! he was forager, i.e. 
only the seeker of food, not hunter. They say” 
‘Foraging was the ancestral subsistence mode of 
homo. As The Cambridge Encyclopaedia of Hunter- 
Gathers says: “Hunting and gathering was 
humanity's first and most successful adaptation, 
occupying at least 90 percent of human history. Until 
12,000 years ago, all humans lived this way. 
Following the invention of agriculture, hunter- 
gatherers have been displaced by farming or 
pastoralist groups in most parts of the world. Only a 
few contemporary societies are classified as hunter- 
gatherers, and many supplement sometimes 
extensively, their foraging and/or keeping animals.” 


The speculation does not stop here. There is 
much more. “One hypothesis is that the earliest 
humans lived primarily on scavenging (eating the 
dead bodies killed by other animals), not actual 
hunting. Early humans in the Lower Paleolithic 
lived in mixed habitats, which allowed them to 
collect seafood, eggs, nuts, and fruits besides 
scavenging. Rather than killing large animals for 
meat, according to this view, they used carcases 
(dead bodies) of such animals that had either been 
killed by predators or that had died of natural 
causes. 


“According to the endurance running 
hypothesis, long-distance hunting, a method 
still practiced by some hunter-gathers groups 
in modern times, was likely the driving 
evolutionary force leading to the evolution of 
certain human characteristics. (This 
hypothesis does not necessarily contradict 
the scavenging hypothesis: both subsistence 
strategies could have been in use -- 
sequentially, alternating or even 
simultaneously. ) 


“Hunting and gathering was presumably the 
subsistence strategy employed by human 
societies beginning some 1.8 million years 
ago, by homo erectus and from its appearance 


some 0.2 million years ago by Homo sapiens. 
It remained the only mode of subsistence 
until the end of the Mesolithic period some 
10,000 years ago, and after this was replaced 
only gradually with the spread of the 
Neolithic Revolution. 


“Starting at the transition between the 
Middle to Upper Paleolithic period, some 
80,000 to 70,000 years ago, some hunter- 
gatherers bands began to specialize, 
concentrating on hunting a smaller selection 
(of larger than had previously been hunted) 
game and gathering a smaller selection of 
food. This specialization of work also 
involved creating specialized tools, like 
fishing nets and hooks and bone harpoons. 
The transition into the subsequent Neolithic 
period is chiefly defined by the 
unprecedented development of nascent 
agricultural practices. Agriculture originated 
and spread in the several different areas 
including the Middle East Asia, 
Mesopotamia and Andes beginning as early 
as 12,000 years go. 


“Forest gardening was also being used as a 
food production system in various parts of 
the world over this period. Forest gardens 
originated in prehistoric times along jungle- 
clad river banks and in the foothills of 
monsoon regions. In gradual process of 
families improving their immediate 
environment, useful tree and vine species 
were identified, protected and improved into 
the gardens. 


“Many groups continued their hunter- 
gatherer ways of life, although their numbers 
have continually declined, partly as a result 
of pressure from growing agricultural and 
pastoral communities. Many of them reside 
in the developing world, either in arid regions 
or tropical forests. Areas that were formerly 
available to hunter-gatherers were --and 
continue to be-- encroached upon by the 
settlements of agriculturists. In the resulting 
competition for the land use, hunter-gatherer 
societies either adopted these practices or 
moved to other areas. In addition, Jared 
Diamond has blamed a decline in availability 
of wild foods, particularly animal resources. 
In North and South America, for example, 
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most large mammal species had gone extinct 
by the end of the Pleistocene -- according to 
Diamond, because of overexploitation by 
humans, although the overkill hypothesis he 
advocates is strongly contested. 


“As the number and size of agricultural 
societies increased, they expanded into lands 
traditionally used by hunter-gatherers. This 
process of agriculture-driven expansion led 
to the development of the first forms of 
government in agricultural centres, such as 
the Fertile Crescent, Ancient India, Ancient 
China, Olmec (sic)?, Sub-Saharan Africa and 
North Chico. 


“As aresult of the new near-universal human 
reliance upon agriculture, the few 
contemporary hunter-gatherer cultures 
usually live in areas unsuitable for 
agricultural use.” 


Critique : This excellent exposition of 
history revolving around stomach is a brilliant 
figment of imagination indeed. All these means of 
subsistence can be seen in practice in many societies 
of all the continents, except the first two. Of these 
two foraging can be observed in many societies 
among poverty stricken people. But it is disgusting 
to conceive of man as scavenger, subsiding on the 
dead and rotten bodies hunted by other animals. 
Certainly such a proposal needs boldness and 
courage because, perhaps it is nowhere in practice 
except extreme emergent situations. Man, equipped 
with intelligence is capable of using tools and 
technical skill, can arrange well organised hunting 
programmes. As such he cannot be expected to live 
on the hunts of other animals; only jackal and hyena 
and some other animals can do so. They, perhaps, do 
not possess a better sensory equipment to 
distinguish between the fowl smell of rotten flesh 
and fragrance; rather that attracts them. 


To us this is no history at all. To arrange 
these means of subsistence (i.e. stomach) in grades 
and present as history shows the cultural 
bankruptcy and, enthusiasm for proposing 
something new and sensational. In this hypothesis 
there is no role of man the intelligent equipped with 
the faculty of speech; the man who discovered fire 
and used in many ways to comfort him and cooking 
food. This presupposes man as savage and he 
remained so for a long time till some group changed 
the situation and entered the next stage. The 
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chronological scheme of the proposal that 
‘hunting and gathering was humanity's first and 
most successful adaptation, occupying at least 90 
percent of human history' and that ‘until 12,000 
years ago, all humans lived this way' persists 
throughout in European perception of history. But 
no ancient civilization of the world ever supports it. 
The Vedic people realised the importance of Agni 
(Fire) and Vak (speech) in human life very early as it 
is manifest in large number of hymns of the Rgveda. 


Moreover, there is little for cattle-breeding 
in this scheme which was the most important source 
of subsistence. In many societies it is combined with 
the agriculture. The Vedic society was one such 
since the very beginning. 


2. The Hand: Here by hand we intend 
technical skill. It was believed in the beginning that 
only man is capable of using tools and a search into it 
can reveal its past. Now the study of lithic 
implements used by ancient man has become a well 
developed science. A long period of time is allotted 
to this which forms the subject matter of prehistory 
to be discussed hereafter. However, in the late last 
century it was discovered that not only men but 
some other animals and birds etc. also use tools. For 
example chimpanzees use objects— stems, twigs, 
branches leaves, and rocks— in nine different ways 
to accomplish tasks associated with feeding, 
drinking, cleaning themselves, investigating out-of- 
reach objects, and as weapons— flanging branches 
and throwing rocks as missiles. In the past few 
decades, tool making has also been observed in 
other animals such as dolphins, elephants, otters, 
octopuses, and several kinds of birds. This falsifies 
the idea of the historians that ‘humans, and only 
humans, used and made tools. Our species was 
defined as 'Man the Tool Maker'. 


The majority of writers maintain that by the 
beginning of Pleistocene epoch one million years 
ago, humans took an important step forward --they 
started making their own tools. K. P. Oakley, in his 
book Man the Tool-maker writes “Miocene and 
early Pliocene ancestors may have been tool users 
without having reached the stage of systematic tool- 
making.” He holds that 'humans did not make tools 
before they reached the stage of Homo sapiens, 
before they were capable of abstract thought.' He 
continues “It is logical that the stone objects 
attributed to human manufacture before the 
appearance of Homo sapiens cannot have been 
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made by humans. It is logical because in order to 
make a tool one needs a tool-making machine or 
instrument. In order to have a tool-making 
instrument one needs a developed brain, a brain 
capable of abstract thoughts. ... Only with the 
appearance of Homo sapiens can we add to 
perceptual thinking, which other animals are also 
capable of, that peculiarity of humans, abstract 
thinking. Tool-making or weapon-making 
presupposes holding tools and carrying weapons. ... 
Before Homo sapiens, humans were not, surely, 
tool-makers, but tool-gatherers. Humans were using 
stones, bones, and sticks as tools or weapons, all of 
which were available for immediate use.” 


Such relationship of tool-making with 
human brain development presupposes man with 
undeveloped or underdeveloped brain and that 
there was some sort of evolution in human brain. It 
is not clear that pre-Homo sapiens belonged to the 
same species as Homo sapiens or were separate 
ones. Also, is their any scientific proof about the 
evolution of brain among the same species. There 
are millions of specimens of species collected in the 
palaeontological museums world over but, so far 
there is not a single specimen where such an 
evolution has been traced. This confirms the view 
that nature creates one species and it extinguishes as 
such after a certain period. Then at the next stage a 
higher species appears and after its extinction a still 
higher one emerges and the cycle goes on. One 
species of chimpanzee or of apes or any other 
primate never evolves in its brain or mental 
capabilities during its period of existence. Thus, it is 
nothing but figment of imagination not supported 
by scientific investigation, that the sapient being is 
supposed to have evolved in brain. Almost every 
now and then news flashes in the media that a 
‘missing link' has been discovered by the scientists, 
but after that there spreads a long lull. No scientist 
has ever come with a specific report that he has 
found some evolution in the human brain of Homo 
sapiens as compared to pre-Homo. 


However, the whole exercise of Man the 
tool-maker rests on the use of lithic implements 
which gradually reduced in mass and refined. This 
cannot be associated with human species but be 
accepted as development in skill. The last century 
has seen tremendous development in weaponry and 
now man is capable of making nuclear weapons but 
this cannot be attributed to evolution in the human 
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brain. 


3. The Arms: Arms play vital role in shaping 
Europe's perception of history. They achieved 
political control over the world by force of arms. 
This reflects in the Invasionist model of European 
history. It is said that God created man in his won 
image but the Europeans created a history reflecting 
their expansionist image during last two centuries. 
The European influence over other continents is 
mostly due to the use of brute force and deceit. In 
many cases they achieved success through power of 
arms and genocide. They are guilty of extinction of 
many a civilizations and forcing them to take shelter 
in forest in the remote regions, as in the case of 
America, Africa and Australia. This is exactly what 
is reflected in the so-called Aryan invasion theory in 
which it was propounded that the invading Aryans 
forced the local original inhabitants to take shelter 
in the forests; they were driven even up to the South 
India. This occupied European psyche in viewing 
history of the world. For them all movements of 
tribes in antiquity are story of invasions and 
destructions. Even the expansion of languages are 
not free from the concept of invasions and 
conquests. It is speculated that a conquering people 
usually imposed their language upon the defeated 
population. This is against the natural law of speech 
because a total population cannot be forced to 
accept the language of the conqueror. But this has 
got acceptance as a leading model for language 
expansion. The Western model of history is full of 
such instances; we need not to cite particular 
instances. Even in academic discussions this mindset 
is manifest. For example recall we Max Muller's 
threat cited above “A writer like Dr. Spiegel should 
know that he can expect no mercy, but invite the 
heaviest artillery against the floating battery which 
has launched in the troubled waters of Biblical 
criticism.” 

To this paradigm can be added the state- 
nation concept evolved during the last two 
centuries. This reflects in history also. We know for 
certain that in old days boundaries of kingdoms 
fluctuated on accounts of conquests and defeats of 
kings. But the European historians are in the habit 
of defining boundaries of kingdoms and cultures in 
strict geographical terms. For example, for the 
British historians northern boundaries of India was 
confined to that of the Raj, Afghanistan was 
excluded. History of India is presented in such a way 
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as if Indians had no relations, political or social, 
beyond the Hindu Kush. It was one way traffic. 
Invaders could come from the north but any Indian 
influence over that region was carefully warded off. 
But, on the other hand, they do not miss any chance 
to remind that this region as well as India itself was 
subject to Iranian influence in all respects, 
whatsoever. 


Concept of History and Prehistory 

As delineated above history consciousness in 
Europe begins with the acquaintance of the Sanskrit 
literature. The first and spontaneous response was 
favourable as it was viewed as an alternative to the 
prevailing Biblical concept of history and 
chronology. Historians named it “Indomania”. This 
was visualised as a threat to the European religion 
and culture. Concerted efforts were made to kill this 
“Indomania” and establish a psyche of hatred 
against everything that is Indian. This was called 
“Indophobia”. It was realised that the Indomania 
was not unfounded because India' culture and 
civilization was far superior with respect to history, 
culture, literature and many other areas. This was 
considered a real threat. To counter the threat 
strategy of denouncement, ignoring and 
propounding antithesis of India's history was 
adopted. The proposal that history begins with 
literacy or the use of writing is one such hypothesis 
which lead to several other complications and today 
the situation has become precarious. 


In fact, it was a black day in history of ‘the 
world history’ when European decided that 'history 
begins with the use of writing’. Some historians now 
believe that it is a “outmoded assumption that 
history follows a teleological path beginning with 
the origins of civilization in Ancient Mesopotamia”. 
When viewed in the light of the Indophobia created 
in the late nineteenth century this 'teleology' or 
design behind the assumption that history begins 
with the use of writing becomes more manifest. 
Here follows our analysis. 


It will be discussed below in the section on 
distortion thathistory of India was manipulated to 
begin in the Maurya period after the invasion of 
Alexander; and the Puranic history prior to that 
period was rejected as mythology but a twilight 
period up to the time of the Buddha was accepted as 
special gesture. It was also observed that the written 
documents in India begin from the Maurya period. 
Scholars like G. Buhler supposed writing in India 
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begin a few centuries before that, a safe range 
indeed ! But on the other hand the antiquity of 
writing in Egypt and Middle East is much more 
early, i.e. fourth and third millennium BCE. Thus 
sprung the idea of the beginning history from the use 
of writing. This provided opportunity to establish 
that the Indian civilization was much more posterior 
to those of Mesopotamia and Egypt. This was used 
to falsify the claim of the Hindus that their 
civilization is oldest in the world. There ensued a hot 
debated in the beginning of the twentieth century in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
about the antiquity the Hindu civilization. Then B. 
G. Tilak was advised to wait till some more evidence 
comes out. 


Fortunately, for the Hindus, by the 
beginning of the third decade of the twentieth 
century the Indus-Sarasvati civilization was 
unearthed which was a literate society. This discover 
brought back the antiquity of India's civilization at 
par with those of Egypt and Mesopotamia. But, 
unfortunately its first exponents Sir John Marshal 
and Sir Mortimer Wheeler were not in favour of 
identifying it with the Hindu civilization. Now, after 
the lapse of more than nine decades the issue 
remains undecided though scholars like Prof. B.B. 
Lal’’ and many others have conclusively 
demonstrated and established on the basis of 
archeological remains that the Hindu culture is a 
continuation of the Harappa civilization. But the 
other section of archeologists like R.S. Bisht” still 
consider it 'the most vexed problem ... who built the 
Harappan civilization'. Like many other sceptics he 
deferred the subject by saying that 'The 
controversy will remain alive until and unless the 
Harappan script is deciphered.' A sizeable group of 
archeologists in India still adhere to the norms 
established by the British archzologist in the last 
century. Thus after a lapse of 93 years (in 2014) the 
uncertainty is kept alive about the propagators of 
this civilization. The argument of decipherment of 
the Harappan script is nothing more than a hoax to 
postpone the identity because so far all attempts to 
decipher the script have failed. But, the script is only 
one aspect, there are many more evidences and 
artefacts that connect the Harappans with the Vedic 
civilization and there remains no reason to wait for 
its decipherment. Rather the view of uncertainty 
presents difficulty in the way of decipherment 
because, on the basis of other evidences, this can be 
attempted in accordance with the Sanskrit grammar 
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and phonetics. However, idea of the beginning of 
history from the use of writing to denounce Hindu 
history proved a flop. But this prompted to the 
proposal of prehistory which gave rise to many 
other problems entangling in endless immature 
proposals as detailed below. 


The proposal that history begins with the 
introduction of writing was amateurish and it lead to 
another immature proposal of 'prehistory'. The 
proposal of prehistory was imbalanced from not 
only the viewpoint of chronology but also from the 
view of the history of man who was several steps 
ahead from the apes and other primates. While the 
period of history is limited only to five thousand 
years the prehistory goes to enormous antiquity. A 
modern definition of history claims: The term 
‘prehistory’ can refer to the vast span of time since 
the beginning of the universe, but more often it 
refers to the period since life appeared on Earth, or 
even more specifically to the time since human-like 
beings appeared.” This is a shameless smearing over 
a teleological mistake initially committed with 
wrong motif in mind. Those, who are not ready to 
accept the beginning of history more than 5000 years 
are pleading 'prehistory'. from the Big Bang 13.5 
billion years ago. This is nothing more than a great 
joke with the people of world or the result of 
confused thinking. Should we assume that this is a 
return to the Puranic concept of history where it 
begins with the creation of universe? 


Now, Deep Historians, express their 
disagreement with this definition of history and say 
“Historians increasingly do not restrict themselves 
to evidences from written records and are coming to 
rely more upon evidence from the natural and social 
sciences, thereby blurring the distinction between 
the terms “history” and “prehistory”. This view has 
recently been articulated by advocates of deep 
history. 


There are many glaring anomalies in the 
concept of history and prehistory. For example, “In 
Egypt it is generally accepted that prehistory ended 
around 3000 BC. whereas in New Guinea the end of 
the prehistoric era is set much more recently, at 
around 1900 AD. In Europe the relatively well- 
documented classical cultures Ancient Greece and 
Ancient Rome had neighbouring cultures, including 
the Celts and to a lesser extent the Etruscans with 
little or no writing, and historians must decide how 
much weight to give to the often highly prejudiced 
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accounts of the “prehistoric” cultures in Greek and 
Roman literature.” 


Deep history is a term for the distant past of 
the human species. “Proponents of deep history 
argue for a definition of history that rests not upon 
the invention of writing, but upon the evolution of 
anatomically modern humans. The concept of 
prehistory is thus recast as an arbitrary boundary 
that limits the Jongue duree perspective of 
historians, and which rests upon outmoded 
assumptions that history follows a teleological path 
beginning with the origins of civilization in Ancient 
Mesopotamia.” 


Harvard history professor Daniel Hutton is 
perhaps the most prominent advocate of deep 
history. it is not enough to show that the immature 
decision that history begins with the introduction of 
writing was taken in haste and with the purpose in 
mind to denounce the claim of Hindus about high 
antiquity of their culture and civilization ? 


Another recent development in the field is 
‘deep time'. It is the concept of geological time. 
Modern science has now established, after a long 
and complex history of developments, the age of the 
Earth at around 4.54 billion years. 


Thus is the worry of common man ‘if 
humans came into existence about some 200 
thousand years ago and history begins only 5000 
years from now what about the earlier 195 thousand 
years? It is something like a mal-growth over the 
body of history which became several hundred 
times larger than the main body. 


The other thing that catches attention is that 
in the European scheme of world history India has 
no place, while the history of Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Mesopotamia, Arabs and China find place in it. For 
them king's list and some annals are pieces of history 
and poetic description of Persian War are believed 
to be analytical history. The enormous epic and 
Puranic literature is not known to any one in 
Europe. If they have any information about the 
Hindu, it is derogatory. Not only this, the Sanskrit 
literature, the basic source of many linguistic 
branches of inquiry in the West, is now out of the 
scope of academic discussions. All this is the result 
of propaganda under the project Indophobia. 


Trial and Error: 


As natural with all short-sighted hypotheses there 
are many interstices in this proposal of history and 
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prehistory that become manifest every off and on. 
To mend the shortcomings many new terms are 
inserted here and there that amounts to nothing but 
(ab)use of language. 

The first example is the term prehistory 
which appears to be a 'second thought’ because the 
term “history” was devised to ward off some 
hypothetical exigency such as antiquity of the Hindu 
history. The philosophical question was bypassed 
that 'history' is an event and, to propose a pre-event 
is conceptually wrong. 


However, the term prehistory was devised to 
cover the entire period before man used writing, and 
thus it was believed, he became civilized . All the 
civilizations are dated within 5000 years. This 
presupposes that man was uncivilized or savage 
before the introduction of writing. Soon it was 
realised that there was some gap; there is an 
intervening period between the ‘history’ and 
‘prehistory’. This intervening period was termed 
‘proto-history'. As goes the dictionary meaning 
‘proto’ also conveys the same sense as ‘pre’. Let it be 
as it is. Not satisfied with the classifications of 
periods like Lower-, Middle- and Upper- 
Palaeolithic a new period was supplemented as epi- 
Palaeolithic. 'Epi', taken from the Greek meaning 
on, at, besides, after, akin to etc. is prefixed to 
Palaeolithic to denote ‘after'. The Palaeolithic 
period is followed by the Mesolithic and then by 
Neolithic period but, epi-Palaeolithic denotes the 
intervening period between the Mesolithic and 
Palaeolithic. 


Emergence of the Prehistory Concept: 

Before we conclude this discussion on history and 
prehistory it will be of interest to know how the idea 
of prehistory occurred. The European colonizers in 
North America were surprised by the mysterious 
presence of the non-whites there. Naturally they 
first turned to the biblical precepts and postulated 
them to be the ‘lost tribes of Israel’. But soon some 
of them reasoned that 'man has passed through 
some evolutionary changes in the past'. Then it was 
argued that the American Indians represent the 
earliest such stages of culture which migrated into 
the new world and remained stagnant (?) as a result 
of isolation. William Robertson in 1777, on this 
analogy fixed three stages in the evolution of human 
civilization as Savagery, Barbarism and Civilization. 
Obviously, the civilization stage of Europe served as 
the final stage of human development. They coined 
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the word 'primitive culture’ and it was postulated 
that culture is 'a complex which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, laws and customs in any 
population irrespective of whether it is from the so 
called civilized West or from the pagan East or 
south’; and that this definition can be applied to any 
culture of the ancient or modern world. Then 
developed a ‘prehistoric archeology’ where the 
assumption has been that the tribals of today 
represent a culture which must be similar to some 
prehistoric culture. Thus it was naturally assumed 
that areas of tribal concentration must be devoid of 
prehistoric archeology. But soon this hypothesis 
was abandoned because many such sites were 
discovered with prehistoric remains. The wild 
guesswork continues. 


Technology dominates Prehistory: 

The Europeans achieved success through 
technological advancement and therefore naturally 
they glanced technological progress in the pre- 
historic man as well. For them there were three great 
ages of human history, Stone Age, Copper or 
Bronze Age and Iron Age. It was explained that 
these are cultural terms and are essentially attempts 
to divide cultural traits with a definable 
technological stage. Among these the second and 
the third ages are confined to five to ten thousand 
years. In between these was the Chalcolithic period 
where copper and stone both combined. The Stone 
Age chronologically occupies more than 99% of the 
existence of man on earth. The study of Stone Age is 
determined by classification of millions of stone 
tools discovered from all the continents. Here it may 
be reminded that they forgot the monogenesis of 
man from the Bible and evade the question as to 
how this ‘primitive man' crossed the oceans and 
spread over all the continents with the so-called 
primitive technology. 


The Stone Age is divided into three sub- 
ages; 1.e. Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic. Of 
these the Palaeolithic covers the longest time period 
of all the Stone Ages; it is further divided into 
Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic periods. 
There was a debate as if these were cultural or 
chronological divisions. Some laid emphasis on one 
succeeding the other and hence there was some 
chronological scheme of cultural sequence. But it 
could not be uniformly used as the Neolithic and the 
Chalcolithic periods cannot be given any common 
and acceptable chronological definition at the 
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worldwide level. Therefore, some gave economic 
basis for these cultural developments. It was 
suggested (guessed?) that the early part of 
Palaeolithic culture be called 'food gathering 
period' and the later part of Palaeolithic, when 
organized hunting and selective collecting was done, 
be called 'food collecting period’. Finally, the period 
making the beginning of agriculture was termed as 
‘food producing period’. 


Then they return to the chrono-cultural 
concept of ages, i.e. the earliest of human cultures 
occur within Pleistocene period beginning from two 
million years ago; the only criteria being the use of 
stone tools. But it was observed that there exists a 
culture of blade tools which are not as big as the 
Upper Palaeolithic and also not as small as the 
Mesolithic and, therefore, this stage is called Epi- 
Palaeolithic. The Neolithic culture, last phase of 
Stone Age, is followed by Chalcolithic culture 
(perhaps the name Bronze Age has been dropped), 
Le. a combined culture using copper along with 
stone. But many of the Chalcolithic cultures are not 
found using the two at the same time. The Iron Age 
culture is the latest stage bracketed under historical 
period. Again the Chalcolithic is named the Proto- 
historical period and the Iron Age as the Historical 
period. This bewildering distribution of periods is 
followed by many obscure or unfamiliar words in 
circumlocutory manner which confuses an 
interested reader, who is not a specialist. In 
prehistory there are large number of terms 
originating from locations in Europe that are used in 
the world context and are supposed to address only 
the experts in the field. A general reader interested 
in prehistory feels uncomfortable with the language 
of the pre-historian. 


Fields of researches in prehistoric studies 
are so divergent that it is difficult to determine what 
they want to know by investigations in prehistory. 
Some study the primary occupation floors of early 
man in order to discern the stone fabricating 
activities, their techniques and finished types. There 
are others whose concern is the environment and 
Pleistocene geology. Still some others may be found 
working mainly to understand food production and 
animal domestication. Yet some others may be 
working to understand early settlement pattern 
developing through urban civilizations, statehood 
formations, & c. But most common pattern is to 
understand 'man the toolmaker'. Moreover, the 
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discipline of prehistory is confined to the specialists 
and experts and the people in general in the society 
have little to learn from this science about their 
ancestors. 


The total picture that emerges is that there 
emerges no sharp picture of human history in all its 
aspects. The sapient man is altogether absent from 
this landscape of history and there is no lesson or 
goal for the common man in the European 
perception of history except the affliction of man by 
man and cataloguing the events. The prehistory also 
fails to give a message to the people. This is a blind 
search of nothing just like hunting around the bush. 


No Place for Sapient Man: 

In this long journey of man from the Lower 
Palaeolithic period to the stage of civilization about 
five thousand years ago the sapient man is absent. 
The Man, endowed with the faculty of speech and 
with which necessarily associated is the process of 
thinking, has little role to perform in this scheme of 
European concept of history. Moreover, he is 
presented as evolved from primates to savagery. He 
is supposed to attain human traits only when he 
exhibits his ability to create stone tools and engaged 
in refining them. He also is depicted as using his 
talent to evolve means of filling the stomach from 
hunting-gathering to agriculture. During two 
million years (?) of his existence he remains 
illiterate and uncivilized for 195,000 years. 


It is never realised that there is sea of 
difference between man and the beast. Thomas 
Henry Huxley, a close friend of Charles Darwin and 
one of his ardent supporters, who was quite aware of 
the importance of speech and language that makes 
us humans different from all other members of the 
animal kingdom underlines this difference. Writing 
in a small book of essays entitled Man's Place in 
Nature, first published in 1863 he observed thus: 


“No one is more strongly convinced than 
I am of the vastness of the gulf between... 
man and brutes ... for he alone possesses the 
marvelous endowment of intelligible and 
rational speech ... stands raised upon it as on 
a mountain top, far above the level of his 
humble fellows, and transfigured from his 
grosser nature by reflecting, here and there, a 
ray from the infinite source of truth.” 


This reflection of Huxley's high estimation 
of man is totally absent in the perception of history 
among European historians and archeologists. He 
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recognised the 'marvelous endowment of 
intelligible and rational speech' in man. But this 
stands unrecognized by the Western archeologist. 


This quality alone made man master of the 
planet earth. Physically he is quite weak and 
medium in size as compared with many other 
species. It is his brain combined with language that 
has made all the difference. Almost all the ancient 
civilizations have recognized this quality in man that 
is responsible for all knowledge, terrestrial and 
transcendental, that has accumulated during past 
several millennia. This knowledge has been 
transmitted to the coming generations through the 
ages. With this accelerating accumulation of 
knowledge from generation to generation man 
achieved the present status of civilization. History is 
the story of accumulation, preservation and 
transmission of patrimony that makes man different 
from the animals. But this is ignored in the 
European model of history and prehistory. The 
materialistic mindset of the Europeans leads the 
progeny in a wrong direction. They failed to realize 
that the study of history is not an end in itself; it 
should be for the benefit of the society at large. 
Much energy is being devoted to the study of cranial 
capacity of the fossils or the technical achievements 
of 'man the toolmaker'. There is no scope for the 
study of 'the Man, the social animal’ and 'the Man 
who could think and talk' by the dint of which he has 
reached the space age. Undoubtedly man must have 
formed a complex society with human emotions and 
beliefs quite early in history besides the 
arrangement for food, tools, and shelter. This 
aspects stands neglected in European perception of 
history. 

It need not stress that the faculty of thinking, 
i.e. intelligence is coupled with the special organs in 
his throat that enables man to use language with the 
help of most flexible tongue in the mouth. Language 
cannot be inherited by birth; though one inherits the 
vocalic organs and a complex brain to co-ordinate 
thinking and speech. The man is required to culture 
it from one generation to the next, from the mouth 
of elders, may be mother, father, teacher or other 
members in the society. If left to himself the newly 
born baby will die or if survives he/she would be no 
better than a brute. If the organs of speech remain 
unutilized during first few formative months of life 
the faculty of speech will be lost forever with 
absolutely no chance to revive in spite of the organs 
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being present in the body. The prehistorians are 
silent on this aspect of human quality and are 
uncertain about the stage when man acquired 
language. There is no escape from the fact that 
culture and civilization are closely connected with 
language. Thus man could not have remained 
savage and brute after acquiring the language skill. 
This lacunae jeopardizes the whole exercise of 
development as speculated by the prehistorians. 


IV 
The Distortion 


Distortion of India's history is part of the European 
perception of world history to suit the colonial 
interest of the British and whole Europe accepted. It 
is interesting to note how this distortion was done by 
fraudulent means by Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court of the British East India Trading Company 
who had become the masters of Bengal. Here we 
present deeds of two most prominent European 
savants, William Jones And F. Max Muller, 
instrumental in this distortion. 


I. Sir William Jones : William Jones, an 
Englishman, served as a judge in the High Court of 
Bengal from 1783 till his death in 1794 at the age of 
52. At an early age he learnt Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Arabic and basics of Chinese writing. By the end of 
his life 'he knew thirteen languages thoroughly and 
another twenty-eight reasonably well, making him a 
hyper-polyglot.' 

Jones proved to be the torchbearer for the 
disconcerted Europeans who were critical of the 
current Indomania on the Continent. Bryant writes 
(15) “Such scholars were greatly relieved by the 
‘fortunate arrival of ... the various dissertations, on 
the subject, of Sir William Jones.' Jones was just as 
concerned about the fact that 'some intelligent and 
virtuous persons are inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the accounts delivered by Moses.' In 
his estimation, too, ‘either the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis ... are true, or the whole fabric of our 
national religion is false, a conclusion which none of 
us, I trust, would wish to be drawn.” 


Thus Jones was aware of the crisis and he 
reached India with a definite project in mind. This is 
reflected in his nine discourses that he delivered 
annually as president in Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
founded by him. In Trautmann's (42) estimation too 
“Although the biblical frame is not brought to the 
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foreground until the summing up in the ninth 
discourse, it is present at the very outset in the 
aspiration to determine whether the origin of the 
Asian nations is 'that which we generally ascribe to 
them', which is to say, whether it accords with the 
Mosaic account in the opening books of Genesis in 
the Bible.” He is emphatic about the fact that “Jones 
brought this project with him to India, and he 
situated his work in series with other rational 
defenses of Moses, specifically those of Newton and 
of Bryant.” There are many instances of his 
mischievous acts in India not only to distort it 
history but also inserting passages into the Puranas 
that can be seen in my analysis of his intentions,’ but 
here we are mainly concerned with equation of the 
Maury history with that of Alexander of Macedonia 
which now has become the backbone of chronology 
of India's history. 


Celebrated philologist Sir William Jones, 
when he fixes the date of Chandragupta Maurya, 
resorts to a series of lies and fraudulent techniques 
to establish his thesis. It will bring more reliability to 
quote from his ninth discourse on February 28, 1793 
published in the fourth volume of Asiatic 
Researches. 


“T cannot help mentioning a discovery which 
accident threw in my way; (1) thought my 
proofs must be reserved for an essay which I 
have destined for the fourth volume for your 
Transactions. To fix the situation of that 
Polibothra (for there may have been several 
of the name) which was visited and described 
by Megasthenese, had always appeared a 
very difficult problem ... but this only 
difficulty was removed, when I found in a 
classical Sanscrit book, near 2000 years old, 
that Hiranyabahu, or golden armed, which 
the Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the 
river with a lovely murmur was in fact another 
name for the Son itself, though 
Megasthenese, from ignorance or 
inattention, has name them separately. This 
discovery led to another of greater moment; 
for Chandragupta, who, from a military 
adventure, became, like Sandracottus, the 
sovereign of Upper Hindustan, actually fixed 
the seat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he 
received ambassadors from foreign princes; 
and was no other than the very Sandracottus 
who concluded a treaty with Seleucus 
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Niketar; so that we have solved another 
problem, to which we before alluded, and 
may in round numbers consider the twelve 
and the three hundredth years before 
Christ.” Jones goes on saying “... but we 
know from an arrangement of the seasons in 
the astronomical work of Parasara, that the 
war of the Pandavas could not have happened 
earlier than the close of the twelfth century 
before Christ; and Seleucus must, therefore, 
have reigned about nine centuries after that 
war.” (Emphasis in the original but 
underlines are by us to notice later). 


This estimation of William Jones formed the 
basis of the chronology of the Indian history and 
paved the way for introduction of Alexander as a 
contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya. But these 
assumptions stand on falsehood and fraudulence as 
analysed hereunder. 


1. The highly acclaimed proof the 'classical 
Sanscrit book, near 2000 years old' is never 
named by this learned lecturer in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, neither any subsequent 
European writer ever troubled to trace this 
'book'. We have no option than to derive, as 
discussed below, that this was a false and 
fraudulent claim on the part of Jones. 


2. The so-called 'Astronomical work of Parasara' 
claiming that 'the war of the Pandavas could not 
have happened earlier than the close of the 
twelfth century before Christ’ also is not known 
to the scholarly world and, this also be rejected 
as a fraud by the Chief Justice of a High Court. It 
is most unlikely, rather impossible, that any 
Hindu work on astronomy can speak of the 
Bharata War in twelfth century BCE. 
Therefore, Jones's conclusion that 'Seleucus 
must, therefore, have reigned about nine 
century after that war' cannot be upheld. Thus 
the entire chronology of Maury period trembles 
down and becomes redundant. 


3. The anomaly does not end here. The phonetic 
resemblance between the Greek Sandracottus 
and Chandragupta Maurya also does not go 
beyond one generation. The Greek sources say 
that the son of Sandracottus was Amitrachodes. 
But the Puranas say the son of Chandragupta 
Maurya was Bindusara. To reconcile this it was 
invented that 'the Greeks use instead of the 
name a title, Amitrochates = Sanskrit 
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Amitraghata, 'slayer of the foe', ...”" This 
fabrication does not stand because nowhere in 
Indian literature this epithet is used for the son 
of Chandragupta Maurya. 


4. The Classical writers, belonging to the second 
century CE can be expected to know Asoka, the 
son of Bindusara and grandson of 
Chandragupta Maurya. He was the most 
illustrious king of the dynasty who ruled in the 
third century before CE. His empire was 
extended to the northern Afghanistan as he 
claims the Yavanas and Kambojas his subjects. 
Most importantly, he also mentions names the 
four Greek kings of his time identified as 1) 
Antiokhos II Theos of Syria and Western Asia 
(261-246 BC); 2) Megas of Kyrene in North 
Africa (c. 282-258 BC); 3) Ptolemy II 
Philadelphose of Egypt (285-247 BC); 4) 
Antigonos Gonatas of Makedonia (277-239 
BC); 5) Alexander of Epirus (272-c. 255 BC) or 
Alexander of Korinth (252-c. 244 BC)." He sent 
missionaries to the kingdoms of these Greek 
kings. Thus the silence of the Classical writers 
about Asoka is mysterious. Their ignorance 
about the two successors of Chandragupta 
Maurya jeopardize Jones's identification as 
Sandracottus, a contemporary of Alexander. It 
is noteworthy that these historians name many 
lesser known kings and tribes during his 
campaign. 

5. Itis also strange that Megasthenese, claimed to 
have spent many years in the Maury court at 
Pataliputra and have written about its 
administration and many other things about 
India, is silent about the most illustrious 
personality of the empire, Visnugupta Canakya 
alias Kautilya. The latter was not only the Prime 
Minister of Chandragupta Maurya but also 
builder of the empire. His work Arthasastra on 
Maury polity and administration is the most 
celebrated work on the subject. The authority of 
Megasthenese about India has been challenged 
by Strabo and Arrian who hold him great 'liar'. 
But the Western historians on India established 
him as a great champion. 


However, the five points discussed above 
turn the table upside down and expose the falsity of 
identification of Chandragupta Maurya with 
Sandracottus of Classical writers. As this is the basic 
evidence for placing Mauryas as contemporary of 
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Alexander in the fourth-third century BC the whole 
structure of chronology of India's history, so 
ceremoniously created by the British historians, 
collapses. Not only this it also nullifies thousands of 
pages written on the invasion of Alexander and the 
Great (?) conqueror of India because there is 
absolutely no reference about him in Indian 
literature. So also the history of the Indo-Greeks 
needs revision. The tone of W.W. Tarn's 'The Greeks 
in Bactria and India' has now become redundant in 
the light of new researches that show that the 
Bactrian Greeks were culturally more nearer to the 
Hindu religion and civilization than their Greek 
kinsfolk in Egypt and West Asia. 


However, Sir William Jones prepared the 
foundation on which the edifice of Indophobia was 
created by “killing” the natural and spontaneous 
Indomania. This judge of the Bengal High Court 
used his genius to distort India's history most 
injudiciously. 

II. KF. Max Muller : Friedrich Max Muller is 
the most celebrated German scholar who, though 
never visited India, was much more known to 
Indians. He was a fellow-student of Roth. Besides 
his teacher's stamp on him, Max Muller's interview 
with Lord Macaulay on 28th December, 1855 also 
played a great part in his anti-India views. He had to 
sit silent for an hour while the historian poured out 
his diametrically opposite views and then dismissed 
his visitor. He writes “I went back to Oxford, a 
sadder man and a wiser man.” 


This 'wiser man' Max Muller was a bigot 
Christian and played important role in distorting the 
Hindu history as he edited the series “Sacred Books 
of the East” and translated works like the Rgveda 
with unsacred intentions. He discloses his real 
intention about this translation in a letter to his wife 
in 1866 and says “This edition of mine and the 
translation of the Veda will hereafter tell to a great 
extent the fate of India, ... it is the root of their 
religion to show them what the root is, I feel sure, is 
the only way of uprooting all that has sprung from it 
during the last three thousand years.” 


This pious (?) desire of Max Muller was 
based on the Europe's belief that the Hindu religion 
is based on the Rgveda in the same way as 
Christianity is based on the Bible. And, if the 
shortcomings of this book is highlighted by a 
fabricated translations the whole structure of 
Hinduism will collapse. But he, and his 
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coreligionists, never thought that even most of the 
learned Brahmins, not to say of the general Hindu 
public, though having firm belief in the Vedas, had 
never read or even seen the Vedas. It was confined 
to a small group of Brahmins, the Vedapathis, to 
remember and recite in different ways to preserve it 
carefully. They never bothered for its meaning. 
Other Brahmins also used to recite Veda mantras on 
various occasions of social and religious events, but 
they also did not know the meaning of these 
mantras. I have confirmed this with many pundits on 
several occasions. Thanks to the European pundits 
who initiated translation and historical analysis of 
the Vedas that interested many Hindu scholars too. 
Thanks again to them for the wrong notion that they 
could tremble down and wipe out the Hindu religion 
from the land of the Hindus by perversive 
translation, but creating interest among Hindu 
scholars to investigate into their ancient civilization 
through analytical study of the Vedas and Vedic 
literature. 


However, Max Muller is also noted for fixing 
the date of the Vedas to 1200 BCE. This was done on 
ad hoc basis because he counted from the Sutra 
literature by putting in the sixth-fifth centuries and 
assigning 200 years each the Aryanyka, Brahmanas 
and the Vedas reached 1200 BCE. But after being 
vehemently criticised by his contemporary scholars 
like Goldstucker, Wilson and Whitney, etc. he 
explained his position in his preface to the Rgveda 
by saying: “I have repeatedly dwelt on the merely 
hypothetical character of the dates, which I have 
ventured to assign to the first periods of Vedic 
literature. All I have claimed for them has been that 
they are minimum dates, and that the literary 
productions of each period which either still exists 
or which formerly existed could hardly be 
accounted for within shorter limits than those 
suggested.” 


Again in 1890, the 'wiser man', Max Muller 
finally confessed that “If now we ask how we can fix 
the dates of these periods, it is quite clear that we 
cannot hope to fix a terminum a qua. Whether the 
Vedic hymns were composed 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or 
3000 BC, no power on earth will ever determine.” 


Strange it is that the wily European (say all 
Western) historians cling to Max Muller's earlier 
date of 1200 BCE for the Rgveda and the Hindu 
literature by sidetracking his final confession that 
came about one hundred and 25 years ago. This can 
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be nothing but Western fanaticism. 


Max Muller was bitterly antagonistic on 
others who disagree with him and criticize. When 
the German scholar Dr. Spiegel opined that the 
biblical theory of the creation of the world is 
borrowed from the ancient religion of the Persians 
or Iranians the furious Max Muller fanatically 
wrote “A writer like Dr. Spiegel should know that he 
can expect no mercy, but invite the heaviest artillery 
against the floating battery which has launched in 
the troubled waters of Biblical criticism.” 


Max Muller was no less bitter to those who 
appreciated Hindu civilization and culture. A 
French scholar Louis Jacolliot, Chief Justice in 
Chandranagar, wrote a book entitled “La Bible dans 
l'Inde” in 1869 which was translated in English next 
year. In this work Jacolliot credits India for all the 
main currents of thought in the world emanating 
from India. He calls India 'the Cradle of Humanity’. 
He writs “Land of ancient India! Cradle of 
Humanity, hail! Hail revered motherland whom 
centuries of brutal invasions have not yet buried 
under the dust of oblivion. Hail, Fatherland of faith, 
of love, of poetry and of sciences, may we hail a 
revival of thy past in our Western future.” To this 
Max Muller remarked in his review that 'the author 
seems to have been taken in by the Brahmins of 
India.' 


Max Muller was one of the most prominent 
personality in Europe who played important role in 
distortion of India's history. 


To Summarize the Discussion: 
To sum up the whole discussion following points 
emerge: 


1. Broadly speaking up to the age of Renaissance 
(to some extant even after that) Europe was the 
land of incoherent barbaric tribes. The 
southern part was under the tyrant rule of 
Romans who were more interested in their 
African and West Asian parts of empire. Then 
Europeans came under the dominance of the 
Church and were exploited spiritually and 
economically. The Church was intolerant to 
any knowledge that did not suit their religious 
belief. However, this served as a sort of binding 
tie for all of them. 

2. Thencame the age of Enlightenment that filled 
Europeans with new vigour and thirst for 
knowledge. The desire for wealth, power and 
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conversion made Europe dominant world 
power by the middle of nineteenth century. 


In this process, they accidently discovered 
America while trying to reach India. Another 
party, however, reached India. This second 
discovery proved more fruitful to Europeans as 
they were introduced to the Sanskrit literature. 
This not only gave rise to many disciplines in 
linguistics but also made Europe conscious 
about its own past. It was concluded that the 
ancestors of Indians and of Europeans spoke 
same language and therefore must have 
emerged from the same stock. These common 
ancestors were named Proto-Indo-Europeans. 


Initially Indian civilization attracted many 
thoughtful Europeans that is called by 
historians the Indomania. Many others in 
Europe took it as threat to the Christian 
religion and the European culture. Therefore 
concerted efforts were made to “kill the 
Indomania” and create an anti-atmosphere for 
everything that concerned India. 


Furthermore, Europe's contact with India 
triggered history conciseness among them and 
they began searching respectable ancestry for 
them. In the process the direction of the well 
established current of history was reversed and 
the Europeans became the “real Aryans” while 
the Indo-Aryans (Rgvedic Arya) occupy the 
last position in sequence. 


The thesis that history begins with the use of 
writing was proposed to counter Indian claim of 
hoary antiquity because written records in 
India start from the Maurya period. Similarly 
the practice of providing date for every event 
also was prompted by the fact that Puranas 
never give date of any historical event. 


The proposal of history beginning from the use 
of writing gave rise to the concept of prehistory 
and thus the entire European perception of 
history entangled in a vicious line of faulty 
proposals that now has reached in a blind lane. 
New proposals like deep history and deep time 
show the discontentment on the issue. 


Thus Europe's perception of history and 
prehistory is ‘little more than groping in the 
darkness by ignorant people who had no 
background in historical study. The same is true 
their concept of chronology, prompted by the 
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myth of Old Testament. 
Now it has reached in a blind lane from 


where there seems no way out. 


The only Way Out: 

Now it is high time to revive the Hindu history of 
human civilization that is as old as 120 million years. 
The Puranas have preserved ample record of it. 
Thus a bigger line can be drawn to dwarf the 
immature Western model of history that is based on 
assumptions, speculations, and imaginations. 
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Pract, Sto tis HAN, sera TIT [sis 19 (2), 
fase, pray 5116, Stal AT 2014], Yo 349-353, ISSN 0974-3065, 
atad anda ster dat Stor, vat fecett 


AAT sletata FB FAST Bl BTaPTHAT 


Farad Sto Bae wa (Wo aTAeT WEA) 
Ware Us Wega : Sto Trt HAT raver * 


ARG Aver H (YT Afra) TR SF ‘aA Rat eelege wit ates esp APH HEM H ACAI Ae 
ater 4 ar, argde, ae, setreatfas car eget Ware-wae al atta wa seater aes ferary at 
Stas setct FT Aarard aes eM” GT ST TET heh feq-agts ail fq olaa-waia al Ato site 
adediprtan al tatters fear 1 Set asada sie ates apie ue fagrs art fear f1 Sto wit Hr bs a 
ATT 30 FeTH WMT S | SAT ATH Yet O— ‘Ofraeter fegest arse Vy feared aie AATT | yy 

orf | wea ae & ats & fase shea fee (ada sites & yaaa Ft stave) Sa vir 

qera egsrr ws = ater ite Fafrersctore’ Gere & fer var 8 | a eT SI aise sity ssa Aah 

2001 H yenrigre fear & | aah - 

HAT STS SH TAT HT VAT TT APTA STATA SH AAA S Et GEM Vl WAT AT | TS ret SielNras se Teal Pepi H 
fakact areat at gett: Fert ar at cates ceria fefest art (Eee soso He sh UEH S 1947 aah) Areca sles } 
feakact areal at Fert ar aet aes Saal as -isant Pa at Beh KIS Bl Ser WaT Hes ahr aT, fora fers Grsiy 
Tots TA AS A Seat Br fasen, sie Ye AAT MIT, aft ST aa salsa Us aleHits sea 4 aS HAL 
wet BS | ae Street Ta AeHe-Aeeal H Bifergeh Tar ATA Pree Prepret | at ferfegr sfrerseae Sera Hl ATTA TAT 
HES H WT S Usa I 1 Sah fre areca sider, qepla, 4, agla, ToT, Alea F ere epreray Sat HoT ef 1 ferfesr 
SISTA WIS SH S cape Achat Teh, Tet ae fee at werecHt— ats est S cane ais Sores ae Tar HT aH A fegart 
H ORS al pecs St F ata fear | fasten Ht set wishar subaag Kaela H are AT TA Ter | fstfegr Stcrerarareat 
ENT ay We Fe faster stot AT ATT A THe TET S Bie Steers ar fahren rca Aes CATA el WET, SAA Het 
Aah CAAA ILA S | SATE Var aH foot st Miia aera Ta UAT STS H ToS ATT S THe fstfesr ATATT 
al Mheaasht Hl TeHC Wa Sf Tl S1 AM H Aaah Hl Gah ahaa S TA-getene fret Tar TT Tet S 1 Tals 
Sheree SMT Yer Hl AS Milat st ACA A St TS MEM H WHIM A AAT fehar AT Aca S; WT FAPAIM AAT Mel AT 
Frsput al areas A cart Ae fret ter S | EAA: et St At S fH ee a aa eT Geprar A Sar Wa, at sash aeH HT SAAT Tar 
SST AT HAT SX ST AAT SAT AAT SASL Aa SA HT TET St TAT | Tetra Shorea A caret ferspicat ar giter ch Ser PHT 
we Aa PreHat H yerre A ax fc A Hl set Fect stagarpar S| Sah AT Mt Bragacnar & fee wet ar sfaera Teal 
ATA UC OA: FeRaT ST fe AT BH ARAMA Stciet Hl YA: Aah ATT AA ST AH sie eat Hl As GH AT Ges TSA ST 
Hr Pret Ae | ST Hr asa sS fe Stet Ste UTES foray A AA H VeHT ST A Techs Stereret F grea He WS S | WAS 
Aer far sto Sas wict H Terget fra aad St qragih site aay S fora vewrat A rete stent Gr GACT SAT 
ater | —HYNCH 


* qre-aeae, ANd FIT Sea FIM, Bact ads stare Paes Aor; siete wreara, At Mattar steht (feet frgateercra); 
STAT Mest STS SHfa-AaA, “HMA HS’, ASAT, AAT feetl-110 055; FATT : 09210312911; s-Het : ratneshgkp@gmail.com 
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Shearer ASA EAST A EAT TET : 
aa h at FY Wd ata ak 
Tee + sitet al Geta A 
are ar fea fra, fags ea a 
wrt ara & dale, at aa aeat H 
MI WL AS-HHAT sie FAA TIS 
ag fart we ysatiet wi 21 
Preset He areal F A Sat Ae F he YUH Ast See 
aT aa AH SaHt Atcha Bae sHreteHst A sat Freaeay ar 
SAT ect BU STa-steHaT PeaIed cal Pet Pes HEH z | 


Garda BT S ait facager Tse aT, Sa AT TT 
qataat + sitet H MS SSS HE HT UAT Va, AT 
sftera wap fafgaa fart & fort aaraifore set fear at 
aad | aed we S fe wet # sae at yar 
oferta: sat at sttarratren caret @ cent state H AT 
al fetes afte & tera et frat tat S sie Sar HT eae 
ae at are Mt se stent F Ser sacra Al rar S| 
arareered sitet cht feacte Aretaret weal, sa — act 
one F arrareat arr verrrargetar & fered wg Z, ait fafesr 
Gfte Ht ToT SAT At ater Sar Ht TEMS Hh fSS e | 


sitet Ht Yetat ar eA F Gace ee wats 
Se Var St St aley, aifes Tat TTT sarc Tec S AT 
dealt & at F sat was a aaa fea sat 3; fd 
Sal Tes we set S fe shters UH fra H saywT 
FeRaT ST, OT HEAPS GT AT AST TAT Ht fear aa, ctor 
ea sitet & WU searat at seat Pratita fara F sit 
Tel ACTA AST | SrSres Alas Hl ME UH “Hehat 
aaa’ aet S freer fara hat Tes Std S Bi et TH 
fer lfccnfcsnst at wreagectcat cal At Sas We Stet 
feoar GAT S | VIVAL ST WT: SPST SH STA AEHOT ST 
foarasret frotenc et BT WaT HAT WT S, TET 
aaa BT A Te SU Mori oad F fasrret S 
aparer sit Ua & aser F asa H yatret ar Sark 
frat & | sfaera & afar frac at aaah it silfeenfetsra at 
Fria vert el at at aadt sie sat aaa H aT 
Atfercs URada at Sale apt ret aTveT 


ud ait ufgan & strata ar sitarratire fapfeencr: 


at ages Veet dh Sahar wh steres Hr set h et rafaa, 
amped tS slsars h AAT Aha TAs Gatsaght, Gr 
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fagnet Y-ArT A et Heh Stat GAT ST ALTA AT 
Ted &, 1 WITS SAHA H GT H USAT ATA AT | TAT 
Sagat ott fate aaiftat at ot cedar ad afte ef 
aretha Sireret Sr TTS THT SAK aT a fers Aerirarsar 
A Sra SePlt HI Ae HEAT AT | Aa AES S fe aarenlat 
NT AT FT aT ateerat ar ores feoar aie KASEY MP] 
Tet A feet aor At ST I 

opler a AUa steeres At Va yatret a alsa s 
BT SAT AT | AAT APT HL SATA AE SA Te Sei 
oft Sit SA MTT sie AME HT TET fears eft, fers AAT 
frat at ars # fear fear vari aet vishar airarasia 
grat & ota fecal, frat cfgrar seraia At ontrat z, 4 
al faa feat Tar | agai Ht aS, HS Uae ar At art 
FAA TAT, SA GS GAH ATTA F daae Hea faegit F ct 
FTA TAT ST SAT ATTA ST SF MTT SAT | ST HA HI 
Sasa Bie Bass eH ST “AAT H WA’ Hl Far st 
Tea | Sat SRT ca ATS ST AT ales recat HT arr ear 
wls BIRSTS o TST  Helaat F AAT TST | 


aertrat + arecitat a arer At Car et fear oar Seer 
SAR sit opalar ah ae a ars fear frat yest 
Getrferalt arr leat arth A Ae Hr HX Tesh S SST S SH | 
1857 & ANA AAS FH SRT A ATs SRT SAGAS WS 
ST se stafeoy Acar eff forty eer car fra orfelep 
giro F oreps fear | fae it reat H sfoera F Gt qersrat ener 
fad @, Ua salts at repre fear tar S sie cares AT 
Ht sftere cal edt ST SF Fel fern War S| StH SAT GH 
Wiera-aret al fearargr-fehar, sit enftia, antsy gitrer a 
Aaa Hl afte S fates pret S AT Saar was ai, aT iT 
Sat GH AT at AHI Fear WaT AT TAHT HA HCH Ser TWAT 
fee nften stereerat hl ATaATSA al SA A TET | 


fat ft aot als Tear S ara ae & fe faa 
H sitet & ae soars faa & utter 4 at aa 
ee-eht ax fear oT ter S, At F Shera H YACSA Hr HIS 
fara sragaarcn et S? gar SA fagara He aed S fH Aart 
a stamaire ait qe fear A sah yatset & are st 
unde sftert ar dt & AAS sie fear feet sara ar 
ass H sa frat? gare sie at ome F tat ae A 
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father % | 


ART AF Tarcarel SH TTAGT STMT GATT START 
al Het GPa H AT AeA Tad S sie Sah Vicente 
faacett at dtp Het S vate vt Si Wed aigad & fh 
ade arasalt ort at sitaratgren sear, oe ‘sitet | 
aM & vec weds srey — al et oiraat Hat S Sie 
att Et Terai ar fe pA HUA E | 

ae dt aearel eat 4 urdis Ulaea avait 
Prot &, stat feb Gers Gare HT Sa Get cael al Hl Hs, Tet 
H AAAMca a fer At AS WT AS Ht Aa S | TL AT 
A arae-aagent ghasitaat & fers sscaarcerett at feargnret 
AHA GA Fer ACETAL Al Hl ART Hl Alt HT lg AScT 
wel SF a a Saal Ste Het ar fe-arvaranaeat 
ENT Wel Se HSA Idee AH AT aa fe TS SAAT 
DAA Hr SA S Tt Tee ST S foreret St at tea forrest 
a al TET SF aly Ader ae S| sats afew areca 
afte & dar F faye S cents areca arraferat aw fers aE 
cle Tea Sl Te Tel S A aT SS SAM Ala (aM HT SLAHAT 
Ware Ud S | ANY Ferg ATT st SAM TT H sires 
faga ar uray aie aaa ast uss Heras zs, cafe 
ada aradelt aed & fe eat F sa oer aH a aT 
Tae AMAT WEAR Bl aaght We cad A At Td aT 
ATA Hee | 

ga dae 4 et ae HT wet am fe aed A 
Aas Ae APIs FeTET S Tefal seats E | 
1962  UNA-A FSH ANIM Areca Areal + As ET 
area fear at sire AT ste Hl als ACAAT Al BHT | 
MAMA H Aalst FAT SSIs Sia Hr aa fear ar | aS 
Ba, Ut sie Pera H aTeGaTe a Stew feratter S sit ferent 
USAT AAI ST PSEA AT | SAH SIT Fe S fe Areca 
areal Ferd: fsfesr Aretarct yoy F ard ak 
arafratgrn factelt dat # asi art set ferar star fee Arai 
ak sea-fre & aqaraat A fear ar) & srerpae araiz 
mt & shacttat & fare srctos + fen-<tet ae, + fee 
Gal H ATL AT ETAT SAT | 

aed F sitar or ferpiarnet he streites ATE 
sidertart art, farsa fegatt m frog eu aearat ar 
foot & fer, agent fear War Her S | SGT AAT S fe 
ta shea at Sem awh ada al saat TT WHAT oI a 
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feart ar Ware med & fee wet A ATARI: wR feartarar 
MAHA Ga A TAM aT sa sa WHR aE fray 
Sa SC ait Ht YA F BVA Se | Te aeaat Slap 
sah fanta 21 afe alg Ue at atdiat Geet sfaera 
a ufthad vet gra 2 at saat als vfaer zai t ait 
saat ada sit afta tet Sol ae dH aa as a 
oat sirens Fae AE aT Sit He fee Aer Saat APT 
Qs efisara) & are acta A eo aS SIT GH TAIT 
HAMAR TT ASE Hl FAs Fo sie afagratkeayet ard =, 
ate cat aera H Shes ST ATHSTET SAT fea GAT Aa 
TAT HET FOI Fatrel Hl SAT TEATS | 


Wet FT aa otter ST APTA et fear S forage fe 
at 4 ade at da a ved aie ot feg ak 
areaepirat & Fer Ft Gra ef | ae At aa-gerepe feat ar 
o Wie sete waa sah siafraie sie afta 
Hara H Ul AseT + St a, Ta Se a fH Be arya 
HAYA F Ie, Tae SAS GIST ferpfeat, srs eget ar 
fred afta at ofa ort ot gare AF fae @1 saat 
sos ae sat fee eer F Ged ule SAA sie orl 
HTT SF El SAT PALA HT AT ST HL ATTA S | 


staera ait Usta cara : 

shee Ht Getta UH WET Vesa, ora fee faga & fats 
eat F Gera arat &, ae Ft ass a Se GAA HT TAT 
WTd HT S| ae a ear sARen, Te fea, wa, THAT aT 
OM €t a, Tas SAH se Wes H wT A Gee Se s, Vet 
a west at sas far 1 Fe anit at oat, 
fagryat ee ah Geateal H id A HT LAM arse fear 
are &, 0 H Sfeera Hl reac we fare ser fear ara F 
ae Gare SH steers F say Sar HT ASAT sae TT Geshe 
al Wea Hl Calta feat ara 2&1 faenfefat S stg at 
ord @ fee Car sfterst went o Usa Fea Sie Tat at 
WaT St adla st wet afew sfaer H gfe si ottawa a 
Tanta art UH fates ws stairs Sgr S Get sfreres Hl ETH 
TR TST IO HT Sl AT A AST S Areas 
sfaera & ofa fart aftenrr, at staffs art a 
wfeafed fear em, pt steer Tear & | reel Ve Geach TET 
HT ST ST TTT H US ararorelf ar afera wea |r = | 
UT h TAI Mad Meat, TA Set sie Hea F eters 
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aot Get frenteiat t areaare sie arearet eer, a a 
Ol Ga, Gt Sa AAA Fel S, H Vit ASMA Hl AAT Yer 
eal &, TNS fe SIT Sar BA Sal FerT TTT BH GAet 
ea | ART F sites st geth ae FA fafgre 
feearaneit aie gears ret S vest H street Hr Sar 
A S | ART Hl ASMA Ufcetates Sie epics TET, 
Ferd at faenat ¥ al erat sat! sal WHR de, 
THAT, TIT, Aes Hite HAE Be WE H sey Ufcerhers 
Baa Hr Tt S 1 ale St AT Bl UH Wes H wT HF Geert 
aed MTS Al AS HAT SAMA AT H HIT H AT Hr 
aed 6, AT ota 1947 8 VSet ART Hl ly Sete Vt F AT | 
sftert 4 Ae al at Hees fear ara & Gates UM ART 
afte Tarai sie Ferree H Afeftat S are isdt ad S 
Aor Hl Hel Boor HT el S| AENt stat F HET AT SeHiet 
4 Oferta Peden vet fears ect, ear at aret St AT HE ! 
FTA Tel cal al GSI VASAT at art S Tales Art Hl ATT 
aaa, ae sie Seeageit gear oreafre api, sa— 
sferfaes az cr aelt ar arg ears eT fear aT | 

We ae & fe street Hact fart Weare wr 
AUT FT ST GAC Sat SH AT BH Gl SHAH Ver Het 
a aa, Tas wea steers F Gt TVET S, SA Werth HT | 
UT Fe As He & fey Sica H ALAA H UST HET SI 
Sa He Hl AAA Nt | 


Fae ASTI YT ae e fH wa HF Ulaeaa 
ae Bl he gedit wea six ear ah sheers ail 
trated ar frat garar ara fee APT A Aecl aedtaar at 
Aa Ae Ht AT Aah | share Rt faga st Hey 
wamat FS UH s frat aepites TITS Br AMAT 
fau ISt Hed S1 Aa: saga & fH Ufaetts seat 
ara eo & dia waar at ays sie fatererar at 
wfataad at, Teg Sah VT site Preaa at AT Sra 
a | 


weg ae 6 fh sfrere Bl Geta, ot Aare 
at Vd | UT A aes Gat ail WAT ar crfeee 
Soe GT Uae Vas Sy S aet S afi Ws ATT 
aR Veet Ae HF et SB, Tt aT ar ae GST S 
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fare ae S sie tar at alls Tad S| 


WRT Bl Gell Usa Aaa Al Aragamar & six 
sah fee sitere ar vata wea afte, aia sie Sega ar 
EM saga @ 1 Gat Aa F adie wears Sl aE aa 
oe, HATH Se Tederare Ht Aaarat F Pet S 1 TET 
weg si teeta <a at a ana sah SH 
facta aia, anda sik asare & fea carat ar fraftsa 
aca Wd a Add Usa wea at waa a a 
Fea fA AT AeA & | 

SAAT ATT SA UM He : FAT ANT AeA APT ART 
H TERT WA ASA, Ie Al SAH SST Be ALE Aer 
HS Wafer Veil S aS Hea ? Fat rea A sree Hr 
Tes tka & sara usta aah ter act ah few wart 
fear aa? at AN ST Siders AAS SAAT Hl ART SF 
aret canted Ht? As UVa S fr Sat Hira wa A Car 
aterm | 


Sfrera at Urged ait wrest afer : 

aft aay 4 sfcerea ar fase andra aad @ facia Pra 
1 Uae at shee F strera Her wT S Tortie TearsHt siz 
aie Sat Br Ta-THET & TT fags wT S UH aE Wishaw 
@ | feqafte & sitera Mica fart ar ae S a ae 
agar & fer Hretae FHS AVM WaT SN Sah ATT strc 
SR Ge ted S | SAT SeAT-Aeat H ST A sak Feet 
@ Ot Aa Stadt or Altes Farrar S Ach Hey al Ma sar 
| Ufgaa afte F stare AM at alfa sate Ht Hert =e | 
anda often F ster yaage ara am & frat ag 
aeplaat arci-srct tect S states sara Aifctes Sa S Alea 
WIT HRT | 


sfeerea cr afgaeit wafasie efter srearet ereret 
o | areca yrds fast at aaa sect saad, fore ot 
aT Hl Ht TIg Teh SAAT Tet AMA; Allee rent AtooT 
ae AM F ved at ame sepleat at aera fora 
Ia Ht St asa eo Aad SF ast ar Y-garsit 
ated Fed wrt Aral S | ae At ea Var aad S fo ara 
TSet HS ANl A | SAH SATA SAT S cH eet Ge HT TATE, 
aa— Fra sie Re Hl SSA AAT, wet six 
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Tae Hr sts F StH Tegel Maas F vated Sat 
1 afm are A WAIT H Te BIH aT A IAT z, 
foread BIGL SM ASS Mt TIT AT | ShrNrest HT Ue Stet Var F 
vata ar fra sagem vet e1 aay aaa + data 
gftearr & wate at & ferent Slew Hae 5 SA Aa HT Vt 
Sl Gad AR Wes Great S SA search Bra sad z, sie 
Pract arcit F er aaa AF Gepia, Her, Vit sie aghast F 
Hf Prrae cad S, A Mary S fast Ht Gales H HT Ss AT 
SAH AA ets | 


af hat ANd st ors Ht Cat PAA S at TAT 
h UT apr qeart i ofa @, aediat ar ae fase 
orate saa @ fh a aad sfaera at & hat 7 aM, 
Hg ara ora Farge aH Steers H Ae AF ATEaTET TET He 
urd depieat 4 ot fapieat faa f1 sarect GH few 
rds fra ar ert at dat A ae ere site Steal HST BHT 
Mar S, sl Ht GihesIsy’ (TEtaare) Hee Aare fear Sra 
@ 1 area faeraat F sfcera Gert H aetent ar Step ae fear 
wad at ae Far ea a ors ak sree er a 
fader H aft Aacalarea IST Hay EMT | AE AsihlH sie 
area Site S Sts ASIP S, AA H fers St Nl, ahi 
at eat & fer | 


bi 


News & Communications 


We have received following communications from eminent scholars from Odisha on 'Tribals of 
Odisha. We publish these with thanks to these scholars. [Ed.] 


Tribal Culture of Orissa 


Dr. A.C. Sahoo 
(Ex. Director, ATDC, Bhubaneswar) 


ribals of different denominations 
constitute an integral part of 
Orissa state. It gives shelter to 
sixty two varieties of fascinating 
and colourful tribal 
communities, numbering 
8145081, which are 22.13% of the 
total state population as per 
census 2001. Tribe is a social group usually with 
definite area language, cultural homogeneity and 
unifying social organisation, it is used to have a 
leader and may have common ancestor as well as 
patrom deity. The families are linked through 
economic, social, political and religious ties. In 
respect of their geographic location, physiographic 
condition of living, degree of isolation and contact 
with out side people, they differ from each other. In 
order to understand the variations among them one 
can look into the sticking close similarity and 
distinction between them. Each tribal community 
has its own identity and distinguishing socio-cultural 
features. The tribal people express their cultural and 
distinctiveness in their dress, ornaments, adomment 
pattern, at and craft, and also in their language, 
social organization, rituals and festivals. Some of the 
culturally significant and unique tribal communities 
of the state are the Bonda, Koya, Gadaba, Dharua, 
Bhumia, Bhotara, Paraja, Kondh, Malhar, Saora, 
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Santal, Gond, Banjara, Juang, Oraon, Munda, Ho, 
Kisan, Bhumija, Birhor, Lodha etc. The Kondhs are 
having their ethno cultural variations or sub-tribes 
such as the Dongaria Kondh, Desia Kondh, Kutia 
Kondh, Malia Kondh, Pengo Kondh, Nangala 
Kondh Buhar Kondh, Sitha Kondh, Budha Kondh 
etc. and the Saora has sub-tribes such as Lanjia 
Saora, Arsi Saora, Kampu Saora, Sudha Saora etc. 
There are thirteen indentified primitive tribal 
groups who lead relatively secluded and archaic 
mode of life keeping their core culture intact. 


The tribes inhabiting Orissa can be broadly 
classified into three ethno-linguistic groups such as 
Austro Asiatic, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. The 
tribal people have their own language which may 
have similarities or linkage with the language of 
neighbouring tribal groups provided they belong to 
the same broad linguistic class. Some of the tribes 
like the Santal, Saora, Ho and Kondh have 
developed their respective script for their language. 
The Santals and Saoras have already published lot 
of materials in their own scripts. After inclusion of 
Santali Language in 8th Schedule a lot of 
publications are coming up in Santali Language in 
OI-Chiki script. 

The unrestricted exploitation of the tribals 
reduced them to object proverty and misery in spite 
of abundant natural and human resources 
protentiality in their areas. Each tribal community 
has its own rules of business and tricks of trade 
which help its people to define their relationship 
with one another to live and work together. They 
pursue their subsistence economy in a variety of 
ways by means of small scale technology, which vary 
from tribe to tribe. Some subsist on shifting 
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cultivation, some others on settled cultivation and 
some are pastorals and a few others maintain 
nomadic or semi-nomadic lives who mostly subsist 
on food gathering and hunting. Even today a 
number of tribes practise slash and burn type of 
rotation cultivation. It is not only an economic 
pursuit but it accounts for their total way of life. it is 
linked with their social structure, economic 
organization, political life and religious activities. It 
is definitely a pemicious practise but most un- 
avoidable. Several tribal communities practised 
settle agriculture but supplement their economy 
with hunting, food gathering and collection. In spite 
of special endeavours agriculture in tribal areas is 
comparatively unproductive and uneconomic. In 
this regard land alienation, indebtedness, lack of 
irrigation facilities, undulating terrains are mainly 
responsible. Sizable tribal populations are working 
as mining and industrial labourers. During half a 
century, because of operation of mining and 
establishment of industries in their areas the tribals 
have preferred earning a secured living as wages 
labourers. The women in all the tribal communities 
play pivotal role in their econimic organization. 
From down to dust, through out the year and life, 
they remain busy in different socio-economic 
activities. 


The social life of the tribals is expressed in 
their social groups meant for effective activities for 
common existence under the bonds of relationship. 
They have their respective social structure and 
organization and activities set in a specfic frame of 
network. Since relations between individuals are 
direct and intimate they design their social system 
for smooth management of their day to day 
activities. The basic principle of alignment is guided 
by established values of the community. They have 
retained their own way of managing internal affairs 
of the village mainly through two institutions 
namely, the traditional village council and the youth 
dormitory. The dormitory in case of some tribal 
communities is the core of their culture and it 
reinforces the age-ole traditions. The dormitory is 
so to say a school of dancing and expression of the 
communal art of the people, and considered as the 
centre of social, economic and religious activities of 
the village. It is an institution, where they develop 
their basic personality and get trained for future life. 


The majority of the tribal communities of 
orissa are divided into exogamous clans, some 
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having totemic symbols, Bonda is one of the 
culturally rich tribes having dual social organization 
and Saora is reported to have descent groups known 
as Birinda. Koya is a Dravidian tribe which has more 
than two social divisions termed as phratries, and 
each phratry is divided into several exogamous 
clans. The Bagata are having totemic clans such as 
elephant, monkey, brid etc. and the Bhathudis have 
clans like snake, conch, wild grass, wild fruit etc. 
Clan exogamy is a rule for each tribe and clan plays 
vital role in several socio-cultural matters. 


The ceremonies and festivals of the tribes 
are observed at family and village level. The 
ceremonies and rites relating to birth of a child, 
marriage and death are observed family wise but 
those are relating to various agricultural cycle, 
eating of new fruits, hunting etc. are observed by the 
villagers at community level. Some of the important 
festivals observed by the tribal communities of 
Orissa are Guar ceremony of the Saora, Gotar of the 
Gadaba, Push Punei of the Juang. Kedu of the 
Kondh, Karam festival of the Oraon, Chait Parab of 
the Bonda, Makar Parab of the Santal etc. 


Despite their economic hazards and 
continuous struggle for survival, they have retained 
the rich and varied heritage of colourful dance and 
music. The performance of dance and music gives 
expression of the inner feelings, joys and sorrows, 
natural affection and passion and appreciation of 
beauty and melodious. The dance and music 
practised and its pattern very from one tribal 
community to other, however, similarities in 
different aspect of dance and music of different 
tribal communities living in one area maynot be 
over ruled. Tribal dances, accompaniment by means 
of which the rhythm is carried on, different musical 
instrument and music generated have their 
respective significance according to the occasion 
and purpose. Not only the colorful dance and music 
and its performance but also costumes and 
adomment pattern very from each other because of 
their respective cultural identity. The tribal people 
also express their joy and free life in their tribal arts 
and crafts. They reveal their aesthetic manifestation 
and cultural self image through their culture specific 
artistic skill. Mostly they express it in their dress and 
ornaments, wall paintings, wood carving, house hold 
object, personal belongings and materials of 
magico-religious significance. Beautiful 
geometrical designs and figures of natural objects 
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are the best example of tribal art forms. 


All the tribal communities of orissa are 
having their traditional political council, however, 
norms, customary laws and social sanctions, by large 
and culture specific. The political life of the tribals in 
Orissa reflects a paradoxical situation in which 
democracy and monarchy co-exist. By and large 
they accepted, obey and honour their traditional 
leader for establishment of health and happiness in 
the community. Mostly the post of traditional leader 
is hereditary; however, in exceptional situation they 
may select a new leader. Usually the traditional 
leader governs their respective community due to 
whole heart support of their tribes men. In certain 
tribes the same functionary acts as secular and 
religious head. There are tribal communities in 
Orissa which are having their demarcated territorial 
boundaries those are united through 
kinship,marriage and frequent indivisual contact 
and where it is difficult to distinguish political 
matter from domestic affairs. Furthermore, the 
village communities have social control over its 
people. Village elders meet quite often either in the 
morning or in the evening to discuss community 
matters. Some of the very important matters which 
are brought to the notice of the traditional village 
council are marriage disputes,quarrel,conflicts, and 
disputes relating to property, adultary, theft, willful, 
destruction of their property, witchcraft and sorcery, 
deprivation of social economic rights etc. The 
traditional leadership is corporate in nature and 
joint authority system is still prevalent. The position 
of the village priest, secular head and a few other 
important functionaries are hereditary and they are 
invariably from original settlers of the area. Truth of 
an incident is determined by oath and ordeals. The 
relevance of tribal organizations and important 
institutions are meant for socio economic 
development. The tribal elites are respected and 
used to continue influence over their fellow 
tribesmen. The political development of tribal 
people in Orissa with abolition of the feudal system 
is marked with the increase in the representation in 
the Panchayat Raj Administrative System. The 
village traditional council exercises a limited control 
over public behevour of its people. 


Due to long continuous contacts with non- 
tribal people and because of urbanization, 
modemization industrialization, implementation 
development schemes, developmental activities and 
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several extemal factors the tribal people are 
changing very fast. Many more tribals have 
undergone selective acculturation and have added 
selected traders of features of the regional non- 
tribal people. In addition to this, impact of 
globalization are mostly responsible for cultural 
transformation and change in ethical value and style 
of the tribals.. 


Problems and Prospects of the Study 
of Tribal History and Culture in 
Orissa 


Dr. Narayan Rao 


here seems to be an increasing 
interest in the nineteen million 
tribal inhabitants of India, but 
unfortunately the quality in 
interest, and the kind of material 
on which the interest is fed, is 
often such as to give a very one 
sided view of tribal life as it exists 
today. Truth is often prosaic, but many people seem 
to thrive on a romantic rather than a truthful picture 
of the situation. Survey shows that in India, there are 
427 scheduled Tribes with different socio-economic 
spectrum. The tribal population of India may be 
divided into three principal territorial zones, namely 
the North Eastern, the Central and the Southern. 
The north eastern zone is inhabited by tribes like the 
Gurung, Limbu, Lepaha, Aka, Dafla, Abor-miri, 
Mishmi, Singpho, Rabha, Kachari, Khasi, Naga, 
Chamka & others. The Central zone is inhabited by 
tribes like Santal, Munda, Oraon, Ho, Bhumij, 
Kharia, Bhuiyan, Juang, Kandh, Savara, Gand, Bhir 
etc. The Southern zone is inhabited by tribes like the 
Chenchu, Kata, Kurumba, Toda, Kadar, Muthuvan, 
Urali, Kannikar etc. In addition to the above zones, 
tribes like Jarawa, Onge etc. live in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 


Out of all these tribes 62 live Orissa, 
constituting nearly 24% of her total population. 
There are 12 major tribes, mostly concentrated in 
Mayurbhanj, Koraput, Ganjam, Sundargarh and 
Phulbali districts. They are Kondh, Gond, Santal, 
Saora, Kolha, Munda, Paroja, Bhyuian, Kisan, 
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Oraon, Koya and Gadba. Though there is 
considerable research in this field during recent 
years, yet, creative historical studies on the socio- 
economic and cultural aspects on the tribes of Orissa 
are rate. Little is known and much remain yet 
unknown. 


The Governments in Orissa in the Pre- 
British period, although knew of tribal people, 
dealings with them did not constitute an important 
element in the State policy. But British rule in Orissa 
not only underlay an acute awareness of the tribal 
problems, but also, formulated a definite policy to 
tackle it. They were mainly meant to safeguard their 
vested interests from the impromptu tribal revolts 
and the efforts of Christian missionaries to facilitate 
the tribal people's conversion to the new faith. 
However, the contact was not uniform in character 
to create in all the tracts an impact of identical 
intensity, as all the tribal tracts of modern Orissa did 
not come under British control at the same time. For 
example, Ganjam was under the British since 1760, 
but a definite policy to deal with the Kandhs 
emerged after seven decades. 


Therefore, there us always the paucity of 
written records. Gazetters and manuals of districts 
were mainly meant for administrators. Very few 
official reports on tribes of Orissa have been printed 
by the Government, There are a few published 
memories of early British officials like Campbell, 
Macpherson and others. A few works of the 
missionaries like Shuton only help is reconstructing 
the social dimensions of the tribal life in the past. 
Age old prejudices, love for isolated life, 
unwillingness to establish relation with non-tribals, 
lack of adoptability to changing ecological 
environment and national forest policy led to the 
concept that the tribals are born in debts, live in 
debts and die in debts. 


Hence, the tribal History should be studied 
in broadly two aspects (I) a critical review of the 
Government's relation with the principal tribes, 
highlighting the distinctive phase in the evoluation 
of Govt's policy and the reaction it provoked in the 
tribesmen. (2) the transformation of tribal life in its 
varied aspects as a result of hte extraneous political 
and economic process set off by an alien 
administration. The 19th century witnessed 
sporadic tribal unrest in the Garjat states at the 
periphery of the Mughalbandi regions of Orissa. It is 
natural that extraneous forces released by the 
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administration affected the time honoured adn 
cherished values of the tribals and setting off 
reaction in them. Tribal unrest needs be viewed in a 
new light. Instead of metely narrating the cause, 
course and sequences of a particular violent 
incident, it is better to take an overall view of these 
incidents as a definite phenomenon in the primitive 
society caused by specific set of factors generated by 
the process on which the tribals themselves could 
have no control. One theme in tribal study, which 
has received historical treatment is the rites of 
human sacrifice and female infanticide. There is 
more stress on Govt's measure to suppress these 
institutions. This is often an one sided view. There 
lies a lot of scope to analyse these institutions in 
their socially functional aspect and to coordinate 
them to the tribal econimic organization and 
general cultural life. The myth and folklores woven 
around these magico-religious institutions could 
well be used as tools to trace the social change in the 
tribals. 


Tribals as group of individuals should be not 
only the focus of study, but tribal institutions as well, 
their own taboos, make belief and peculiar 
compulson of life style. So any attempt of 
administration of an alien rule to make an inroad 
into the tribal society by way of reformatory 
changes, however laudable, is bound to be resisted 
with all their individual and collective might. Hence 
many tribal movements were restoraative in 
character. There was an attempt to look back into 
the past, when life was much better. The movements 
were being assisted by traditionally affluent section, 
whose privileges had been undermined as the result 
of colonization. It also gained solidarity, 
transcending territorial and ethnic boundaries. 
Infact, the socio-economic aspects of tribal life could 
be best done, if the tribals are viewed as constituents 
of a peasant society. In the matter of languages, 
there must be no compulsion whatever. If they have 
got a developed script, we must encourage it. The 
Kandhs in Orissa speak the Kui languages. Santali, 
Savara and Gadava languages are also spoken in 
Orissa. These languages have folk-tales and songs 
which are quite distinctive. Although these 
languages are treated with sympathy and their study 
is encouraged, yet, due in aculturisation or 
Sanskritsation, the ultimate disappearance of their 
speech seems to be inevitable. 


Thus, the very nature of study would require 
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multi disciplinary approach. It can better be 
analysed with the integrated approach of a 
historian, sociologist, anthropologist, linguist and 
economist. Immigration of a chain of resourceful 
peasants, money lenders and scribes from the 
coastal plains to the tribal hinterland and the 
process of forced assimilation of the tribes with the 
econimic policies pursued by the immigrants such as 
improvement of land, introduction of improved 
agricultural practices, communication, currency is 
the place of better system of exchange, alternation 
of land ownership of tribal rayats and eviction of 
tribal tenants have resulted in tribal alienation of the 
elite. These agents of change being supported by the 
Govenment abused their powers so wantonly that it 
resulted in triggering off tribal unrest. It destroyed 
tribal economy and shattered the bonds which knit 
the different segments of tribal society together. The 
land revenue policy of the British Govt. based on 
freequent settlements and revisions of rent 
ultimately led to pauperisation of tribal peasantry 
and resultant unrest and violence in the tribal 
society. 

Almost all the tribal revolts can be 
construed as the precursor of the national liberation 
movement Whatever their formal education, 
training and leadership, the unmistakable fact 
remains that they could no longer meekly submit to 
the intervention of foreign rules and their 
collaborators in their habitar, age old customs, 
rituals and cultural moots. 


Contemporary records would establish that 
the march of civilization had led to progressive loss 
of traditional tribal values, sapping the very 
foundation of tribal culture and the very base of 
tribal character. The preservance of tribal 
exclusuveness is the pre-requisite to tribal identity. 
Outright assimilaration is to be avoided. Morally the 
problem is how to preserve the cultural self image of 
the tribals while widening their economic and 
political frontier. The distinctiveness of their 
language, folk tales, songs, dances and the 
dormitory system are to be treated with sympathy. 
People are anxious to shape others according to 
their own image or likeness and to impose on them 
their particulars way of living. We must approach 
the tribal people with affection and friendliness and 
come to them as a liberating force. The need today is 
to understand these people and make them 
understand us and thus, create a bond of affection 
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and understanding. Otherwise, growing political 
awareness would lead to distintegration of India, 
thereby weakening national unity and the 
composite culture. 


The Highest Tribal Blood Bath 


Dr. Umakanta Panda, 
Convener 


he Movement of Tribals for 
“Khuntkatti System” is no less 
than a movement to owe their 
natural rights. Teh innocent 
helpless and the poor tribals of 
Amko-Simko fought for their 
right prevailing in their social 
system. During that time 
Gangpur, a princely state was ruled by “Rani 
Saheba” and was assisted by Political Agent on 
behalf of the British Administration. Life in princely 
state was very restricted and insecure. People could 
hardly make any contact with outer world facing the 
wrath of the rules. News paper containing any 
inflammatory information regarding political 
movement was destroyed in the post office, instantly 
by the police. Any individual contact with any 
political worker or association was looked upon 
suspiciously by the administration. Anybody might 
be arrested on suspicion. Some might may be 
accused “Rajdrohi” if their activities went against 
the interest of the ruler or against the British Raj. 
Under this prevailing situation very few could come 
out of their confinement to resist the law. Since a 
movement in these areas was not easy task 
Mahatma Gandhi asked his subordinate not to 
waste much time if people were not co-operative in 
the effort. He had strong belief that once India gains 
freedom, the princely states would merge in to India 
of their own. 


The first land settlement was done in 1911 
A.D. by C.W.E. cornolly, which showed the seeds of 
dissatisfaction among the tribals. The tribal who 
were the original settlers of this region enjoyed 
unrestricted freedom over their land and forest. 
The Act put a restriction and gave a jolt to tribal 
freedom. Teh Chhotanagpur Tenancy Act of 190, 
which recognized the “Khut Katidar” right to the 
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tribals was done away by settlement Act 1911. 


The Nayabadi settlement of 1923-24 further 
increased revenue on land and created a sense of 
paying among the tribals. The 1923-31 settlement by 
Upendra Ghosh succeeded by Indrabilash 
Mukherjee in 1932 A.D. forced the tribals to revolt 
against the way of settlement It virtually took away 
the rights of the tribals over their landed property. 
Tribals who would not pay revenue were forced to 
do Bethi for the queen. They were subjected to do 
in-human treatment by the ruler of Gangpur 
State” Rani Janaki Ratna” on behalf of the British. 


The Munda Adivasi of Raiboga declined to 
pay the land revenue enhanced in the revision 
settlement, which concluded in 1936 A.D.A”No 
Rent Campaign” and not to subject to Bethi system 
was started under the leadership of “Nirmal 
Munda”. They appealed to Governor General for 
immediate withdrawal of the Act. in 1938 A.D. the 
movement spread over the entire Gangpur State 
and nobody came forward to pay tax. Nirmal Munda 
moved from villages to hold meeting among tribals 
and uregd thento be united and fight out their cause 
i.e. reduction of rent and resumeption Khuntkatti 
Tenancy Act. By 1938 the agitation started by 
Nirmal Munda spread through the nook and corner 
of the Gangpur State. Much before the publication 
of the final report of Mukherjee settlement Nirmal 
Munda (Dang) of village Bartoli under Raiboga 
Police Station had started a peasant's movement in 
1934. He tables a chartered of demands such as: 


* Revision of land settlement. 


* Implementation of Khuntkatti Act., 
Chhotanagpur Tenancy Act 1908 in Gangpur. 


* Abolition of Bethi and Begari. 

* Rights of the subjects over the forest Hilly Land. 
* Waiving of the revenue taxation. 

* A solution of unemployment problem. 

* Spreading out education. 


But the Durbar administration rejected all 
his demands out right. Hence in September 1935 the 
Mundas petitioned through the agent to the Durbar 
protesting the exorbitant rate of rent. But before 
petition being placed for consideration the state 
submitted the settlement report of 1936. The people 
were stunned to shut this report in which the uphill 
Goda lands were brought under assessment. Land 
revenue increased, Khuntkatti right not reviewed 
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and Bethi and Begari left un-banned. The new rent 
as fixed by the Mukherjee settlement became 
payable from 1937. The people therefore demanded 
a reduction in the rate of rents. But the Durbar 
administration lent a deafear to such popular 
demand the wound of the tribals as a result of which 
the unrest exploided. 


The whirlpool of the no rent campaign did 
not subsided. No rent campaigners like Bahadur 
Bhagat of Andali Jambahal. Tintus Munda and 
Yakub Gudia of Dahijira came forward to assist 
Nirmal Munda in sprear heading this agitation. A 
series of meeting highlighting the genesis of this 
agitation and demanding the reduction of rents and 
abolition of Bethi and Begari were organised in 
different parts of Gangpur state. 


Gradually this agitation spread like parry 
fire throughout the Gangpur state in 1938. Some of 
the pleaders of Ranchi in Bihar gave a moral boost 
to this agitation. As this agitation being intensified 
with inclusion of peasants from all community, 
spread far and wide. The Tahasildar of Gangpur was 
sent to persuade the Rayats to accept the new order. 
The Durbar also appealed to the G.E.L. church 
council sent a delegation to the Durbar, which after 
a long discussion accepted the views of the state. 
The party of delegation visited Dahiira and other 
affected villages and explained to the people to the 
reasonableness and necessity of making paymet of 
rents to the Durbar. By their efforts a major portion 
of rents were collected, but they failed to change the 
attitude of he no rent campaigner towards the 
Durbar administration. Now the Regent Rani 
Saheba, Janaki Ratna made extensive tours in 
disturbed areas and addressed several meetings, 
explaining the policies of Durbar to tribal people. 
Appeal was made to them to pay the rent. But the 
rebel Mundas boycotted all the meetings of Regent 
Rani Saheba. When the areas amounted to Rs. 
63,000 on 9th February 1939, the Maharani 
convened a meeting at Sargipali to hear the 
grievances of the people and to induce them to pay 
rents, At this meeting five thousand people 
gathered from over 30 villages submitted a joint 
petition seeking the redressal of the following 
grievances: 


* — Revision of land settlement. 
* The settlement of 1910 to remain in force. 


* Forest rights enumerated in 1910 settlement be 
restored. 
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* ~Chowkidari Tax of 12 seers of rice and 3 annas in 
cash per household is remitted. 


* The people to be allowed to the hides of their 
own cattle, instead of the monopolist 
appropriating them to himself. 


* Free transferof land be allowed without and fee. 


* Total abolition of unpaid forced labour, Bethi 
(Nazarana), imprest provisions, Magan Pancha 
(forcible contribution in cash or kind. 


* Representative Governement in which the 
people can exercise the vote, to be introduced. 


* Permission to pay bullock carts on the roads 
built by the people. 


* Tanks be dug and embankments built by the 
state wherever necessary for irrigation purpose. 


* Freedom to sell Lac, Silk, Cottonseeds, Mahua, 
Wax etc. to any merchant in the state. 


* Opening of Co-operative credit society. 


* Local people be given perference in state service 
in stead of bringing men from outside. 


Course of the Movement: 

Societies like Munda Unnati Samaj and Chota 
Nagpur Unnati Samaj sprang up and led to the 
formation of Adivasi Sabha which finally gave birth 
to the present Jharkahand Party in 1939. Jharkhand 
Party under the strong leadership of Jaipal Singh in 
its early career put forth the grievance of these 
tribes before the various feudatory state 
Governments and the Central Government. It also 
organised agitations in different corners of the 
Munda Country for the fulfillment of the claims of 
the local tribes. This party in 1939 took up the cause 
of the sufferings of the tribes of Gangpur State 
which corresponds to a part of Sundargarh District 
in Orissa. These people suffered because of the 
imposition of the revised land revenue after. 
Indravilas Mukharjee's settlement Reports. Again 
the restriction imposed on their use of forest 
property had an adverse effect on their economy 
.The failure of crops in 1937 and 1938 is said to have 
increased the miseries of the people. The 
continuation of Bethi Begari was considered unjust 
by the people who had became conscious of it . 
Hence the local leaders like Nirmal Munda who had 
affiliation to the Jhrakhanda Party, roused the 
public opinion fora violent agitation by instigating 
these tribes to raise their voice against the 
Government and to launch a civil disobedience 
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movement in the State of Gangpur. 


The precedent of such agitation was there in 
other tributary States in Orissa like Ranpur, where a 
British Assistant political Agent was murdered, to 
resist the collection of revenue, to refuse Bethi 
Begari to use forest property exclusively 
disregarding the state laws, to demand for a fresh 
survey and settlement of their lands and the wide 
recognition of their Khuntkatti Rights were the 
main features of their agitation. Thus a sort of 
anarchy prevailed in the small tributary state of 
Gangpur where J.R. Amarjee, the queen was the 
Regent for the minor successor. The State was 
passing through hard times due to the fall in 
revenue. Gangpur Darbar was restless to suppress 
the agitation of the tribes and to establish stability 
and order. Hence, the State Government accused 
Nirmal Munda and some of his associates under 
section 107, IPC for violating peace and acting 
against the security of the state. The State Police 
started searching for the accused Nirmal Munda 
who was absconding, on 25 April 1939, while the 
people had assembled in a public meeting at Simco 
of Raiboga Thana, the Munda Adibasis declined to 
pay the land revenue demand enhanced in the 
revision settlement concluded in 1936.Ano- rent 
campaign was started. The state police force under 
the command of the then police Superintendent Sir 
Gaurishankar Sekhar Deo, assisted by a 
detachment of the military of the British 
Government under the command of Lt. Barridege 
along with some offices like $.D.M. Dewan and the 
Assistant political Agent surrounded the meeting 
ground which was near the house of Nirmal Munda. 


About five hundred people had gathered 
from different corners of Munda Country to discuss 
their problems and to take steps to draw the 
attention of the Government to such problems . The 
sub- divisional Magistrate Sri B. Mohanty, 
demanded from the crowd present , the surrender of 
Nirmal. For a long time persuasive were used. The 
crowd paid no heed to it. The Sub-divisional 
Magistrate finally declared the assembly unlawful. 
Though this order was explained to the crowd in 
their Sadri Language, the crowd did not disperse. 
Finally the Assistant Political Agent rushed into the 
crowd with Superintendent of police, and pulled 
three to four persons from the crowd and handed 
them over to the police. The crowd then started a 
noise and began to clap and clamour. Then under 
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the instruction of the Assistant Political Agent, the 
Drill Master surrounded the house of Nirmal 
Munda with armed police. The Assistant Political 
Agent, then being accompanied by the S.D.M. 
Superintendent of police, tried to make a forced 
entrance into the house through the backdoor 
where Nirmal had taken shelter. 


But the crowd violently resisted the entry of 
police into Nirmal's house. As a result of which 
some of the police constables were wounded. The 
mob was also alleged to have assaulted the assistant 
political Agent, But the state police force came to 
his aid and he managed to escape from the violent 
crowd. In the mean time firing started from some 
corners behind the crowd. The armed police as well 
as the troops fired on the mob. The mob started 
dropping down , when the Superintendent of Police 
and the Assistant Political Agent ordered cease fire, 
Nirmal came out and was arrested. The police, then 
disposed of the deadbodies made necessary 
arrangements to send the injured to nearest 
hospitals. The number of attendants were more than 
3000, the firing continued for 2 to 3 minutes. 
According to the reports of Superintendent of 
Police only eighteen dead bodies were fetched in 
three bullock cart to Raiboga which were then 
carried on the army lorries to Biramitrapur for 
inquest and post-mortem. But from the reports of 
Nirmal Munda, there were forty one dead bodies 
that he could identify in the spot. The S.P further 
reported that he was ignorant as regards who had 
issued the firing order. Then he made enquiries 
afterwards he was informed that the troops had 
started firing on the mob in order to protect the life 
of the assistant political Agent . It is quite oblivious 
that the firing started to protect the assistant 
political Agent, as a few months before that incident 
another Assistant Political Agent was put to death 
at Ranpur. But the incident which claimed death in 
large numbers, none of the high officials dared to 
bear the responsibility for this tragedy, it can be 
presumed from the above explanations that the 
Assistant Political Agent was responsible for the 
tragedy more than any other officer then present at 
Simco.” 


The British government however justified 
the tragic inhuman massacre on the ground that it 
saved the person of Assis tant Political Agent. 
Dhananjaya Mohanty, the organizer of Gangpur 
prajamandala, after verification of the documents of 
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Khirjus Munda of Mouza Birkera, disclosed the 
imposition of more taxation means increasement of 
9 Annas to 16 on him was illegal. It had been decided 
by the Gangpur Darbar that 14 Annas will be 
collected from the lands- Kudar means situated on 
the river banks. It was found that villages of Khaira 
Bondha and Jada Kudar were forced to pay that 
increased revenue. For the above declaration. 


The Amko-Simko Firing: 

But the Rani remained passive to the legitimate 
grievances of the people, which intensified the 
discontent. The tribals under the leadership of 
Nirmal Munda continued their “No Rent” 
campaign. When all persuasive measures adopted 
by the state admistration to cool down the rebels 
failed, the Durbar took recourage to coercive 
measures for the recovery of arrears and current 
rents. Some criminal cases were filed against the 
leaders of the agitation, warrants of arrest against 
some of the agitators involved in other serious cases 
were renewed and their land were ordered to be 
confiscated. But all these coercive measures failed 
to corb down the movement. Secret meetings were 
organized in different parts of the state. In order to 
control this deteriorating situation in the tribal belt 
the secretary of Lutherian council advised the 
Durbar to take every possible measure against the 
agitators. 


When all these orchestrated efforts failed 
the Rani Saheba resorted to the use of British Army. 
The queen shut the helf of political agent W.M. 
Marger whose office was located at Sambalpur. 
Soldiers were deputed to the Gangpur State and 
arrested a few leaders of the no-rent campaign. 
Hence a consipiracy was hatched out by the political 
agent W.M. Merger that queen would come to 
Simko near Raiboga to fulfill the demands of the 
people. The real intention of this conspiracy was to 
arrest Nirmal Munda the apostle of this agitation. 


The agitators became hopeful and a mass 
meeting in an extensive ground in the village Simko, 
facing the house of Nirmal Munda. About 800 
tribals tenants from the villages like Brahmanamara 
Mouza, Jalanagbira, Teliposh in the Birmitrapur 
Zone, Purnapani, Nuagaon, Surda, Luaram, 
Kadalka, Jital, Jada Kudar, Khaira Bandh and 
Dahijira were present in this meeting. Rani Saheba 
and the Dewan were also present before the 
agitators in the meeting. Two platoons of troops 
under the British Officer accompanied by the sub- 
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divisional officer and Asst. Political Agent Capt, 
BISCCO went to the spot to effect the arrest of 
Nirmal Munda under section 332 IPC for attacking a 
Chowkidar. Like a bolt from the blue the Asst. 
Political Agent battalion curdened up the meeting 
from three sides. They enquired the where about of 
Nirmal Munda as their strategy was to arrest him. 
Apprehending troubles each and every tribals 
present there identified themselves as Nirmal 
Munda. We come across different versions on the 
actual course of action taken by the authority. S. Pati 
writes that the agitators were given sufficient time to 
disperse and surrender Nirmal Munda to them. But 
the agitators remained adamant. The civil police 
attempted to disperse the mob but failed. The angry 
mob, which was armed with lathis, axes, arrows and 
bows, enclosed the house of Nirmal Munda with a 
cordon and attacked the police. They infact registed 
the arrest of their leader and snatched away one rifle 
from them. The troops were then order to fire on the 
poor tribal people. 


Dhananjay Mohanty, a venteran leader of 
Prajamandal movement in Gangpur writes that the 
mob was completely non violent. The incident that 
resulted when each tribal present their indentified 
himself as Nirmal Munda. The captain became 
angry and proceeded towards the house of Nirmal 
Munda. On the way to his house one Mania Munda 
was stabbed to death with the bayonet of the 
captain. The son of Mania Munda being angry 
attempted to hit the captain with his stick. The 
captain lowered down his head and the stick dashed 
against the low roofed thatch of the house. The 
captain whistled the signal for firing. 


The firing continued for two to three 
minutes. The official report states that 30 Mundas 
were killed on the spot, 50 were wounded and 
Nirmal Munda was arrested, Sarangadhar Dash the 
prominent Garjat leaders of Orissa maintained it to 
be 65 and S.C.C.W.O. Sundargarh, recorded it to be 
42. But the non official report states that as many as 
3000 people were in the gathering out of which 300 
people died on the spot. Some people who were 
injured left the place out of fear and those who were 
severely wounded could not leave the place and died 
shortly after that. The dead bodies were kept in the 
military vans under the cover of tarpaulins and they 
were thrown in to the furnace of Bisra Lime Stone 
Factory in Birmitrapur, Dhananjay Mohanty writes 
that after this incident the dead bodies of 40 tribal 
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including 2 women were found and 82 people were 
reported to have been severely injured. 39 dead 
bodies were buried in the crematory of 
Brahmanamara village and one in the village of 
Teliposh. 


Teh fireing resulted in the arrest of Nirmal 
Munda and with his arrest the agitation collapsed 
abruptly. The sufferings of the peoples of Gangpur 
in the Amko-Simko firing on 25th April 1939 
evoked keen sympathy among the people of 
Sambalpur. Dayananda Satapathy a leading 
congressaite proceeded to Gangpur to inquiry into 
the states of affair prevailing there. But he was 
refused entry into the state by its authority. There 
upon a public meeting was convened at Telenpalli 
under the Presidentship of Sradhakar Supkar that 
demanded the institution of an impartial inquiry in 
to the firing. 


Such a thrilling incident took place on the 
land of tribals wouldnot find place in the post 
independent history till the end of the 20th century. 
However now we are observing Amko-Simko day to 
commemorate the heroic revolution of tribals 
against British Raj for their rights. 


Dhananjaya Mohanty was regarded as the 
creator of unrest in the region. That is why he was 
forced to shift his residence from Panposh to 
Sundargarh and was told to meet the 
Superintendent of Police at the Capital of Gangpur. 
Residing there he consulted with Bahadur Bhagat 
of Jambahal, Nirmal Munda of Baratoli, Tinus 
Munda and Yukub Guria of Dahijara to form 
Prajamandala for the solution of problems of 
Gangpur. But due to non-co-operation of Nirmal 
Munda, the plan was ended in failure. 


No doubt that firing was the most tragic 
event in the history of tribals agitations of 20 
Century. The agitators assembled at Amco-Simko 
on 25 April, 1939 near Raiboga in Nagra Zamindary 
belong to Brahmarmara Mouza, Jalangbira, 
Teliposh, Purnapani, Nuagaon, Suruda, Luharam, 
Kodalaka, Jital, Jadakudar, Khairabond and 
Dahijira. This event immediately put an end to the 
tribal agitation in Gangpur state. After paying a 
heavy price and with their leaders behind the bars, 
these tribes, for a time became quiet. But the 
relation between the Darbar and the tribes was 
stained. C.A. Hencock, the resident Eastern State 
Agency in order to harmonise the relation 
appointed a rent enquiry in the person of 
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Woodhouse with the concurrence of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative and with the consent of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, Woodhouse 
duly held enquiry and submitted his reports. After 
the reports the resident issued certain instructions 
to the Gangpur Durbar and to the subjects who had 
withheld the payment of the revenue. 


Nature of the Movement 

The serious movement which took place in 1939 in 
the consequence of the enhancement of rent of 
Munda tenants who were all Christians in North 
Gangpur. The inspiration obviously came from 
Ranchi even though the Mundas of Ranchi were 
paying higher rent than the Christian Mundas of 
Gangpur. The Raja brought two missionaries from 
Ranchi to pacify the Christian Mundas but their 
speeches failed to produce any effect. It gradually 
gathered strength and ended in what is known as the 
Simco firing of 1930. On February 09, 1939 a largely 
signed petition was submitted to the regent Rani of 
Gangpur making a number of demands including 
abolition of Bethi Begari. But these demands were 
not passed pressed very far, what was pressed was 
the enhancement of rent. Nirmal Munda, a 
Christian was the leader of the movement. The 
attempt to arrest him led to the Simco firing of 25 
April, 1939. On this occasion strong representation 
was made by the Congress Leaders of India asking 
for enquiry and redress etc. This was made the 
reason for the congress Leader of Orissa demanding 
the taking over of Gangpur State by the 
Government. They also praised the bravery of the 
Mundas. However by nature the movement was 
agrarian, it cannot go into an account of freedom 
struggle. 


Post Movement Measures 

With the effect of the financial year 1940-41 all rents 
of class —1 gora lands (up-lands) should be reduced 
by half and on class — 11 gora lands by 75% and 
enhancements on wet lands should be limited to 
12% and no higher. As regards the collection of land 
revenue in the cases of defaulters of a year or more 
in arrears of 1943 and at the revised rate should be 
collected in full together with 50% of one year's 
defaulted rate, at the revised rate should be 
collected in full together with 50% of one year's 
defaulted rent, at the reduced rates and the process 
repeated each year till all the arrears are cleared up. 
In the cases of tenants who have paid regularly at the 
settlement rates excess payment should be reduced 
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year by year from their rents till all excesses have 
been refunded. A process which should be 
completed within 5 years. For the technical 
guidance of the Gangpur Darbar, an extract of 
paragraph 137 to 140 both inclusive of the 
woodhouse report is attached. The ownership of 
trees planted by tenants and the Durbar should be 
relinquished their ownership whenever practicable. 
An enquiry should be made in the practice of 
Gountias levied fees on transfer of land and 
appropriate orders passed. 


Village Choukidars should be prohibited 
from levying a fee of one Anna in cash and a seer of 
rice or any other fee upon the occasion of a death in 
the village Choukidar should also be prohibited 
from realising a cash by for stationery. Khuntkatti 
rights (save in the case of Belhem Horb). Headman 
of village Jadakudar do not deserve generally to be 
recognized. If any person desires to claim the status 
of Khuntkattidar his claim should be examined on 
its individual merits. Proposals for any 
enhancement of land revenue as a result of 
irrigation facilities provided by the Darbar or the 
tenant shall be disposed of in accordance with the 
Bihar laws on the subject. The period of settlement 
should not be less than 20 years. 


Defaulters should be given time until 1 
October in which to pay outstanding demands 
reduced according to this documents. While the 
firing of Simko in 1939 in protection of the person of 
the Assistant Political Agent was fully justified by 
the violent and unconstitutional methods adopted 
by the persons who considered themselves 
aggrieved, it is considered that provided payment of 
arrears for 1940-41 and 1941-42 in full is made by 
due date compensation at the following rate should 
be paid by the Durbar. As on account of grace to the 
families of those killed and to person wounded at 
that time. 


1. Rs. 100/- each payment to the families of those 
killed. For those wounded compensation on a 
graduated scale with a maximum of Rs. 50/- cash 
payment for complete disablement and 
minimum of Rs. 20/-. Inquiries to be assessed by 
the Chief Regional Officer. 

2. The claim of sufficiently qualified subject of the 
State to State employment deserve sympathetic 
consideration. 

3. Action should be taken to remove large on the 
deposit of food grains after considering what 
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steps and measures to protect the cultivation 
against own improvidence. 


4. Debt redemption legislation should be 


introduced. 

5. The number of the liquor shops in the State be 
reduced. 

Instruction to Tenants 


1. Arrears of land revenue calculated according to 
this documents should be paid by 1 October. 


2. Act of lawlessness which in fact impede India's 
war effect should cease. 


3. A demand for a general reclassification of land 
would not in the opinion of woodhouse with 
whom this Resident aggress be justified such a 
demand therefore should or should not be 
made. 


4. The Durbar are justified in starting on class 'A' 
forests being strictly reserved and is declined to 
permit reclamation from those forest as regard 
class 'B' forest, it is estimated that the Nistar 
Cess is more than covered by the value of the 
timber which tenants are permitted to extract. 
Tenants should cease therefore committing 
offence against forest laws. 


Execution of order 

The above instructions were carried out by the 
Darbar. The Regent issued several proclaimations 
to that effect. Several appeals were made to the 
subjects to maintain law and order in the State. By 
these measures, the annual income of the State was 
reduced by Rs. 50,000/-. Nirmal Munda and forteen 
others were prosecuted and they never defended 
the charges made against them. Rigorous 
imprisonment of different terms were awared to the 
convicts. Several other persons were acquitted by 
the first class Magistrate of the Gangpur state.” 


Attitude of Indian National Congress 

For the investigation of the event Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru consulted with Pt. Laxmi Narayan Mishra 
and local Congress Leaders, tried to go to the place 
but was not permitted. Mahatma Gandhiji did not 
allow them to start Satyagraha in Gadjat area. Then 
Pt. Laxmi Narayan Mishra with Satyagrahis 
marched towards Sundargarh but they were 
blocked after crossing 7 kilometres from 
Jharsuguda in Gangpur State. The Congress Leader 
Dayananda Satpathy of Sambalpur marched 
towards Gangpur but was not permitted to enter the 
State. After some days Mahatma Gandhi with 
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Kasturba and Mahadev Desai at Kalunga Station 
waited 15 minutes to know the incident, he had 
asked some questions to Dhanajaya Mohanty and 
Sashibusan Panigrahi. Ganesh Singh had 
accompanied Gandhiji to Panposh Railway Station. 
The agitators were arrested and some were 
rewarded with capital punishments. As a result of 
the East and Central region of Gangpur State lost 
faith on the fair policy of Durbar. The Jhakhandis of 
Chhota Nagpur region became an inspiring for the 
agitators. This unrest in Gangpur helped the 
formation of Prajamandal in future. 


On record the following persons were killed 
on the spot 
1. Maina Munda ( Tani) 
Nirmal Munda (Kerketta) 
Fulmani Gunani (Kongadi) 
Labdan Munda (Bodra) 
Harun Mund (Lugun)6.Nathaneil Munda 
(Lugun) 
Martin Munda (Horo) 
. Nathaneil Munda (Lugun) 
9. Christochi Munda (Horo) 
10. Johan Munda (Dang) 
11. Sudan Munda ( Baga) 
12. Anasi Munda (Toppo) 
13. Dhanmasi Khadia (Bilung) 
14. Fanuel Oraon (Kujur) 
15. Khuyun Munda (Surin) 
16. Dhuran Oraon (Lakra) 
17. Ahlad Oraon (Toppo) 
18. Bhodro Oraon (Barwa) 
19. Bhuran Oraon (Lakra) 
20. Seuga Munda (Lugun) 
21. Budhwa Munda (Kandulana's Wife) 
22. Paulus Munda (Purty) 
23. Buchku Oraon (Kachua) 
24. Jeetu Oraon (Lakra) 
25. Bhulu Oraon (Tirkey) 
26. Christbiswas Oraon 
27. Dhanwasi Oraon (Dhanwar) 
28. Mansid Oraon (Kindo) 
29. Daud Oraon (Minz) 
30. Francis Khadia (Kerketta) 
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31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
a1. 
52: 
a. 
54. 
5D. 
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Yano Khadia (Kerketta) 
Christotem Eric (Jojo) 
Christodhan Munda (Bage) 
Paulus Oraon (Dhanwar) 
Sadi Munda (Hanuman) 
Sukhram Munda (Horo) 
Jhari Khadia (Kerketta) 
Bhutlu Khadia (Indwar) 
Dhuran Oraon (Lakra) 
Manmasi Munda (Bhengra) 
Nichodin Minda (Surin) 
Muna Khaida (Dung Dung) 
Jhankhda Bhengra 
Ohas Munda (Horo) 
Daud Munda (Bage) 
Gaja Oraon (Tirkey) 
Samuel Oraon (Tirkey) 
Khusus Oraon 
Bhawa Oraon (Tirkey) 
Christonand Munda (Lugun) 
Suleman Munda (Dang) 
Janmasi Munda (Surin) 
Jachrias Munda (Soy) 
Etwa Oraon (Soy) 
Luis Munda (Horo) 

All the 55 persons were Sahid in the 
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Historical events in the form of a 
connected narrative ina 
sequential order requires 
capable handling of the data 
available, which comprise of the 
literary tradition and 
archaeological evidence. The 
connecting link and the way by 
which the events and situations are understood and 
subsequently absorbed are aspects that test the 
historian's ability to grasp and present the historical 
details in the right perspective. Some facts do 
overweigh in the nature of preponderant evidence, 
but that possibly could not tilt the balance in favour 
of a conclusion that may have to be changed later 
with fresh more positive and concrete historical 
postulates. A matter of fact approach to study the 
historical details will be the rightful means to get the 
core features and once these are properly 
understood, the historian will have no impediments 
in proceeding further step-by-step, in the chartered 
course of reconstructing the events and solving the 
complex features of the narratives by his own value- 
based judgments. 


In such situation, it is reasonable to ponder 
the view point of an archaeologist approaching to 
deal with the situation and facing the mass of 
evidence of literature and his own material and 
artefactual data in reconstructing the core features 
and presenting a cohesive history. No doubt, the 
time -tested historical narratives and supporting 
literary output do necessitate careful consideration, 
while equally the inferences that are drawn from 
archaeological evidence of solid cultural findings 
and perhaps, here, the ability to strike a balance in 
rebuilding the historical evidence will really be a 
difficult task to achieve. 

INDUS TO GANGES, by Dr. G.K. Lama 
is one such book that follows the procedure of 
narrating the historical facts and archaeological 
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evidence side-by-side drawing inferences basing on 
the merit of the available sources. Theoretical 
formulations, as the historical trend existing have 
been given proper weight and also discussed at 
length. It is difficult to draw a line, but there are 
some prevailing historically accepted facts which 
have been considered to keep up the tempo and 
linking the connectivity, but now fresh inputs are 
coming up which are likely to pose a problem 
needing a change in re-interpretation and possibly, 
thoroughly reversing some of the widely recognised 
historical confabulations, prevalent for the last 
century anda half. 


The subject matter has been contained in six 
chapters and follows an accepted historical formula 
from the beginning of the Chalcolithic phase of the 
Indus civilization to the Early Historic Period of the 
Age of Mahajanapadas and with finally, an 
additional chapter on the second Urbanization and 
beginning of urban facie listing the settlements 
identified with a brief description of the features. 


Indus valley civilization comprise of a 
sizeable portion of the book covering a wide 
geographical and cultural spectrum, with the main 
focus on its spread and subsequent decline, with its 
attendant causes are discussed at length. A more 
detailed emphasis on the burial remains and their 
racial analysis are meaningful, but needs positive 
evidence to use them. 


A theoretical exercise has been formulated 
on the Indo-Aryans in the next chapter, albeit quite 
polemical in content, including an attempt has been 
made to meaningfully devise an alternative 
chronology on the traditional pattern, well worth 
looking at, for discussion. 


A more detailed version follows in two 
succeeding chapters entitled the Early Vedic and 
Later Vedic Culture. Both of them deal elaborately 
on the culture formations and societal pattern and 
way of life, including economy, trade and commerce. 
Detailed description of the Rigvedic deities and the 
wholesome religious content-all of them vividly find 
reference in the Early Vedic discourse, in a 
systematic presentation. Continuing further on 
similar lines in Later Vedic times, there is diversity 
in the nature of new features, and improved 
developments, consequent on diffusion of people 
and extension of geographical confines to new 
pastures. By nature, this leads to fresh and positive 
growth in expanded economy, specially in the fields 
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of agriculture, trade and commerce, industries and 
transport. An elaborate emphasis on the caste 
system, including position of women and increasing 
societal obligations-all of which find special 
emphasis. The wide gap that exists at both ends of 
the Period and applicability of the chronological 
time frame in the absence of any historical 
connotation needs fresh in puts and clarity specially 
in a study of this nature. 


A shift to focus on more firmer ground is 
visible in the next chapter, the Age of 
Mahajanapadas. Tradition, historical literature and 
archaeological evidence lend strong support to the 
political structure that come to the fore in whole of 
north India. A detailed study of the political 
formation and consequent development of the 
pattern of planning of settlements of towns and 
dwelling places have been undertaken and 
meaningfully described basing on the reliable 
historical traditions recounted in Buddhist and Jain 
literature. Apart from the Sodasa Mahajanapadas 
being the main focus of attention, some references 
are made to the prevalent conditions in society, 
religious affinities, economy trade including their 
food habits. This historical 'thrust' needs an 
archaeological 'push' for making the whole theme, 
culturally viable with strong social connectivity. 


Arising out of the focus of projection of 
various trends and cross currents existing, the need 
of the hour is to identify these factors which 
crystallized into basic features and played a decisive 
role in the slow and steady development of the 
settlements with certain bench marks, uniformly 
and equally applicable. Some able efforts have been 
made in the last chapter of Trends and Patterns of 
Second Urbanization. While analyzing the problem 
in the global context, as is the natural existing trend, 
it is needless to emphasise, some other factors do 
play a key role, specific to the area or region. These 
factors have to be identified on the basis of the 
existing evidence and apply them for understanding 
the origin, growth and development of the towns 
and various urban features. There is also an attempt 
has been made to identify such features and a list 
made of the foremost towns and settlements 
numbering more than 140 onso. 


The subject matter is presented in an 
understandable style, free flowing and more so, 
historical in nature, hence readable to a large extent. 
There is no deviation in the historical narrative of 
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the established facts, well known, and the method 
followed is of a standard nature, quite appreciable. 
From the very beginning the author has devised the 
subject slots in such a way that they are self 
contained in nature. There is a marginal overlap in 
the contents of Early and Later Vedic cultures-both 
of which need precise scope and extent. 


One prominent aspect has to be emphasised. 
There is a need to carefully analyse the 
archaeological data and understand the specific 
features in relevance to a standard chronology 
based on solid evidence. This could be followed by 
connecting the core regional and local traits of such 
a type relevant to a known defined geographical 
zone. There is need to identify the local features in 
terms of planning of the settlement various crafts 
materials of everyday use, ceramics and specific 
culturally sustainable features for instance religious 
motifs, symbols etc. There is a need to have a 
breakthrough so that the literary and historical 
traditions and the archaeological data could be 
effectively put to test and get a cogent and 
meaningful information. The present book is just a 
beginning in that direction. 


—Dr. C. Margbandhu * 
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fat anda sitet Aches AST aT 
ft gon Ware HoT sesh, 
Hage 5116 (22 SET, 2014 go) 
al Aart HT Herrera (Ata HT 
TR, We, WRIA) A Mea: 11 
aed gent ae afar arr 
WITT Hh UV AH TA S UREA Bel UAT H 
ws Seat aa aeer sto Freie we oat ENT 
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Fa satel H carve fear WAT | ASAT H Aerakara Sto 


We SAGA F AGA H AIH H VU HAT HT alard as 
aR sa aaa ‘feet don’ Hl Sata Wedd al a 
gon F Gort +t WTS ora farat apr fear : 1. Steers creat 
Tale, 2. Toda Steere, 3. Greieatet sietere, 4. foteil ar 
sferere Ua 5. arth este afer 


1, sfaere chant teat ( fecerararet ) 

yay aa ‘sited dea vale fasa ar we, fraar 
fasa-gagt eT & Afra ro gear fagaat AF fear | 
art & Get Use esa lo oR Wate At art sa fase 
al UUet SAT | Glo TAT A ad Areas (Gat arse) 
an sa fara al Aih WAT HATS ST S Cal! WAIAA 
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| eee 
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Set GT H Uclen-feres ‘sites You’ ar as fear | 
Set Tara fe steers oH, Stet, HT ale Alert Hl Aare 
art afer sit ae site Haat aaa areca efter Gaaert 
GT H WA St Sl SS AA Hl APT PAT Br ToT 
fahra seat H AeMe UL HU SU Fara fee ANT Hl STAT 
ATE A Fel Tat Sr Tet Teh thet Se At | HATHA 


Sfaerest Bl TG Het ST Het fH shrera Hr segaaes 
afig a, af, err a Aerie ar arert So 1 at, oie, 
AIA, AM TA AMAT Sch TAT S | SISTA H CA BH St 
feu € are ae wat ra AqEs aa & siz Fe stews H 
Aa ast S1 Gat arermmd fast pt eaten sents 


Wa Get ah h AT al ada aera ar apadt aa APT 
STAT AT SL SaeHT ToT Lat rarekt GH eal TH Brat S| 
Sah FANT ITO GAT GT et HT AT ats, Ta aet 
AT UST | sret art efts S Sarr sera Ay S WET Star 
OT ST 12 HAs TT Ys SUF | MT Hl WAAAT ATA AT 
AR WA PAA S | AT HT Shera Aaa sr SfaNra z, 
arate shred S| SS Street H Blt Fe, TOT, WT 
aR asHa, Was Us GMa Bl AMT! Grett 


FIC & | Wah AAA 30 HS 68 MA 20 Sat aT HT 
Sa S| Mo Ta ST TMT Hr SST HT AST SET ATT | 
Gute st aes area ar fraser & At stare Hea | 
Gite HUET S ane TGA Teh H Steere Hl VAT Pract ST 
Glo aat + sfcera-cret ar ‘Streret fra ar ary fear | Gro 
Tat FT SItee-aT H Ald GT TAM BA Alora BH seaTAT 
‘age ferera fefead’ at Heed aderd Et ga fava aT 
got uitaes feat) gat wat A fava wm yldaesd h aga 
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frar-farast cer frat tare SF are eu sfteraant, fart 
A AT-ST Gale ot feta eh fee | 


2. wade sttera 

an m Feats eto mee Saat A sa H fags ar 
waar fear | Sestt sat fava at fragt wrt tat site 
aaa fee anft aa et < seas ar Ast aiff & ott: ga 
fava uy fered seat aie ater Star afew | torical ar 
faer ar enfte grat sie erst F aera wate aot 
AX FAI Mel T AST HT saga S| Gaia F 
sitet Sl St Ut SF aay aH afte S ae ta aad | SF 
feat oasis Ae ar seq few sqar sftera set fora 
Wha | SAH WRT HT BMI GAT Aaa a 21 es 
AST a aeah H Shera Hl Sat Hl SragaHar |rht, ares 
et saat feta ar sreaqas At raga 8 | etm Tada aT 
Uh AAS Ah S, Yet Hl SARA Hl HET S | AMT, Tere, 
oat & Fst Taoist Sr Pear Heh ares fear St Fema 
S| Sth (ATT H ST F AG, Tye, VATAIAT, AAC eH, 
aeihrs, srgde, Srerrereay, Aries fae, ara, depia 
aie at aad | fata saree ae wait & sacs A 
Sto Saroent 4 faeak S Sa fase ar gfaared fear sit Het 
fee C4 AAAI at H AeA a frat Hl AyS TATHe 


wast eet ale) daa aa eat at depict 
Sale WAM H Was feat aaonical H sera 
apel eat GEE Ae Sf TAT | I SA ses Bla S| A, 
URNA FT AMAA Bl AAS h fears qaonidalt Hr steass 
CT EET | 


3, Uonatid strana 

5a [ATS ST Wet AST H VISA AAT Alo TAH sit 
4 fear | Osis feectt F et tS “Aa GUT AeA AT 
BH WHT Hl YT AMT St Se SA Stet SAAT APTA 
Heat Hl SAAT Ad TA CAT | Sst Het fee aalgas 
ae aod Geet & wit seat St afer sie arecita sfte S 
GUT Hr eT ST LAS ST MTSU, Sah MA fasat ae art 
eet ates, Tat: Var ale feos sel S at Get A AT eT 
sah fare carat F fararat GT Uh AAS FATT HI HCA HT 
AAAA & | aTATTHS tT Geen + atte fatter sear 
HT SALT St SU Sahl AAA WL Sale Solar HT STA 
wae fants Het Ht Aare at | Grett Her fe GUTH + 
feet Srratet a GAM & fee Mea SAT FATT Ht TAT 
Fel Hl Sech TAAHIMT ch fers tat Hr Aeet ST A STAG 
% fay Wel Fara | SA Tet Sa Ta Bl Ael S fH sa 
ST AAT H AFA SA WL MT HE ot TAS 4 sa, va 


wre He Hl Ase S| Iga-graest Hh VV at A 
3a fava ux faega wat es sie faa sie steered + arat 
Gara o fest fea | Sa GA Hl ALAA Het SU Sto Aa 
gine fae ot +t er fe eter aH feegat Br SAAT Sie SATE 
Sto taraat Ere fea eg H sene we sista ST 


Seated HY, AT A GAA A ala Ga saci Wel we ws F1 
Set het fe art set wet al dart art ae TT FI 
TAIT FUT Se Sasa A AT ATM Sar ferear HF SCTE 
, Sah VHA SET AX Fa STAM WE fart H ant TAIT 
BS AAMT | AAT AS Tred S fee Sere BH HSM Sa WHT 
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1 a 
eee, 


fe Be recta eo 
"Pas: 22 - 2¥ Bital2: : 
Fouez 3256, 


a ae oie aredia site & geet al sree Tar AT 
areca sfdera al samfed at) fasa-gitaed H ae 
ydad Saat dat Hr aa Gen se Hea F safes fart + 
aod Gare fea | Sa A Hl ALAA HL CS AMT F faa 
WAS Wo waotto daa ot + Her fee et fees S ‘sitar’ F 
at Hl Aaa S1 UT sae sie TMT wat AF 
ade sirens Bt ase ae fear S A FIT AAT aad 
MAH S | SS Het feb AoA sr Vey fest STARS TAT 
SMT ae Me St UH Bet cet At Ys ST AMTeT | 


4, Fareit cr siaera 

Se FATT Fl AGT H AAAS SteAar Glo Align sex frre ait 
Aq Get h GAR TET | Set Hel fe AAT H ae Siders Hl 
Uh TAT OATS St AST | Gro Fata 4 Het fe 1817 F 
ae fat + shied & caret ar freer far a, 1956 F 
Houro Ft +t oer Heat SH sites Hl Aa HI Jad 
Hl Tet Tat at sie sie sfaera H Hrea-fasnsry Hr ae Art 
H Sted Hl aa Tat A | fx 1960 F shar ale A sleeve HT 
SRE Wat Hl Ae Ast Yio oat vate sat Tada 


Shree H reat Ht 5 APT A 1. Few, 2. Heed F 
Loaf MTaTeat, 3. SEAT Sheet, 4. FATT Bret GH 5. 1947 FH 
Te H Ble Hl VLA et S| Sealy Het Ada faart are 
Wee feat 1a St Hecaget Hes feargait ae fra SAT ANT | 
Tro ferret + ata frat tad eu anecta sirens H AreeHs 
al ae Ae A aeay Ca Hl Ae HI— 1. AEH let, 2. 
AAT He, 3. FAA let BH 4. 1947 H Ge AeA ST 
SHU | SSI Het feb Bay HT AT SlcrSral SATS BH STK Teh 
aia € cate ear sites Ht ara or SF ue aie yy FH 
ae Hr HTS | Glo Frater + sa fase oe Perea S Tat HT sit 
wad fear fe ot cere 4 geet stat aren, 
UPA ATA AE ET SS SAT AST | SAT StS act ct 
ater, ctfert afte areca ert area | 

Wo Frac ak Wedd fet  Stert F sicterea-at 
Tata oF feet arere art afte 2, fae it sad art sa 
fava # yay aT ae Fecal fegail at ofeakadt Aer 
STE EMT | Glo Frat A fotet & shtera-cheat & PPT HS 
FSG fargart Hl Aaa H TA TAT, Ta — APTTerH TALAT, 
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Ure faces, efter feet, araristn feafa, steer, 
aT, (Meal, Tories Afaaeerat, Wea Se | SeVts Stet 
® stere-wtat & data aaentat oe vt aaa eat 
Hes feat | Se Her fe data F saat ales site 
SAMA fre TET AST | Sa ca SH fry Hera ATTA 
Aleta Ba, TTT ar ar A Mere SAT AST, ex Als 
ail felest STAT BA ces Seale far! etc &, lat 
apfate, ma Garad & Rants, pga a foret & Reais apr wret 
Het Hl VAT He | TATA cH Telarc Al ale Hr HA HET, 
as Sf FP HT Mace A Aes ala S1 AMT } 
Weald Sto Me Sah A Sa GA Hl ALAA Het VU 
FT ERT Sa ATTA Ue Sta ce feet ST Hal Hr Acar ike 
oa fas Hl Mat H ATA Tal H Fe Tar | Ys Hr tht Sa 
fave Uk Wet Tat Ss SAT PISA SUT Stes Fra sie Fas 
feat 7a | star fee yt per Tar S fH Alo Hemet of H set 
fore ox feregat facts Sa Get H tKT A Wee s | 


deat al aiataterar : piers 5116 (2014 Saal) LIE 


T2E LOLS 


ak Pra, 


anne wpe atferaert 

fart dom F ventad se farsa aH aha aH saTear Sfo 
eat Ware fae sit +t vega fear | Srsty areca AT site fag 
Sh MMT A ATL Te TAT Set ATT WRT HT SAL TAT 
Aa HAS TE Feat Be SAS TAT Sq Aes Fehr 
Harel ait feate site arardiet ate Hellcat Hr Te ect ST 
Ser wet fe st att areal ar Mart sat anda 
arena Heat cht Prerct S | Aa: ATA Hl AAT HT TET 
HA H TMA MT H ST AAA ASA A ale AAT Tr 
Te ore | ase aftragrs S aaferst THT ste Gea FH 
MA Alo Sore ST AT Testa arkragrt Se ATT Feres 
Hl ARTA HT Heals CITT TA HT VRAT TET GAL aT 
waa sa fava at dat & fru weqa fear sa dat 4 
afar & data fava & afatth sear at oteq 
mafaterat oe Ht foeqat dat ssl Mea ar a, Sah 
TAA SF MHL CAH WHIM Teh Bl He Ged alfe ar 
SMT AST | MITA H AT H ATEN UL Se HAHLT SAT 
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afer ait ga Bu vat ar aaa ert afew | He fart ar 
fra ot fee qa crac at victed eat afer sie Te 
grerga-chat at fae & ahha Hera aes | art fara 
aseit sea gars At sie aay S fers sea free At 
AS | Seta: ATT fears at cae STA aeals sat sie Ta 
fava ot SET Tey Gt Tet sat | asst Aer HT SIT 
HAH Tit 4 SAT TEMA SSA | 
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Wad fart 

Farad doen frre eit Se ST Gat “Ach PITA’ SBT TST 
Ten, fora wet Teer ar fava S safer sire Tas afattr 
AT aa farat oe Stat ra WET HEA HT STAT Fea | Se 
wa 4 fats fasvat oe 24 feat Foote fae aat H APA 
a, Brat wyS eT a aaah Sto Sat ware fae, Gro Fazer 
faQaHal, AE Ma, So FATT MAL, Me STATA, Sto TT 


Dr. HN. Kher 
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FEM, Sto TATA AH, Sto Tella Aes, Hacly Gee, SAAT 
ght AWA, Sto Aovto AEM, Sto AEM WOT, Gas, 
HST WS, Ylo AthM Addal, Sto etaels fee ara, lo 
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UN H SwTEAT Ylo Houso afea art aed Act aw 
Tal ATM (WAR age Weta), fora ATTA St SAT 
Wed Act h As FH add aH Guia sreferay aT 


POU, ATM Wea, Sto Vita faganat, dtodio GRA 
A ATL ATA STATS SATIS TS | 

Pas -aa 

sft Zodto URIS ot ERI FeIt ANT AT H FAT H IAT 
SATA BT UREN SAT | TATA F Ahora BH APTagtaH 
Flo FETE HAHN, Aa HT fagataenasa & Herald Gro 
HM Ved, Heads Slo UAoUHo A, AA H HeAa Yo 
Aa as Pte, HAHA H AAs AST H HAH Aa 
Sto firaisr are cree Fare Wi Frter wes F advert 
ye feat aera & afla wlo seat fagaHat sit + 
fart dom 4 ee Tal ar aig aah GA Yea fear 
GATT Hl WAH Thea ed BU Sto UTouT Ge A Her fh 
ade sirera, areca ste & set fear war S| ale ale 
fava at, frat sfcert & el Ger GT Aaa S | Ast fagarea s 
fee oe sftered & Al SST SATAY, GT WATT ae stent 
SPT | FS SAT SAPS & fe SA ATT AMT HEA HT AlesT 
fe | Slo Gt H VSI H WLa HAI Wo agit eet 
HOT FAC Wee fees | SRI AAT FT SATA AH hed BT 
cel fe F ora at feat al AAA Hea  AeNt SI AAT 
ata anit tem vet are S | SAT HS fagatrencra Ht srr 
SATS SH HUT SAT BH SAT HTS AT Stcrereat HF cot St, Vet 
MM SF | AAA AST H Arla Ato ApS Aerencht sft 
qT oaatert H per fee SF ot Ht pre street A Hat S, saa 
fry eat TEN APA ae S fee Tah Aer GA Sat Sfbeanly BT 
aM Tae Tey, rae Het Act ATA AAT TT AH site TT 
TET A AAAI Hl sits S Step Vt | TTT Hr site SAT 
uftatcal 4 strat & He SF Sa Tet Hl LAM LEAT ATV | 
GAT SS APTA S Hl S Be SANT APaATaTS Hr | SAcHT sie 
wa & aero at & se sare site “aaa Herren’ ar 
él 


THY & Wad ae at Bead far 
oh HT GATT SST | 
faferet 


att far anda sftera dae afte, fads wie art 
sea Faas asta aftragrst at sake “feresit sireeaoT 
aT AAT WT TM ATA aT et ETA GAH 
TSRTA-aAHeT BT fararast safe fateer afafaterat at | | 
unde street dat atta, wast arr senfed ad 
quaker att at Ferrwesttt eeet Tal, ates St arate S 
gta wt hb Up aq so wills aes at saat ay 


Were At fear TAT | 


B alaica-afaa 


Vai en Bea U 


sicara qaur 
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